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PREFACE 


THIS book might possibly have been better if 
less time had been spent over it. Worked at 
with interruptions during a period of more than 
twelve years it is at last, I fear, something of a 
farrago. I have done my best to put myself on a 
level with the times in regard to the study of Plato; 
but I cannot pretend to have assimilated all the 
results of foreign scholarship; at the same time 
silence with regard to a work must not always 
be taken as implying ignorance of it. I have 
found  Fritzsche's recension of Stallbaum an 
admirable sub-structure for work on the dialogue. 
But it is.to scholars of my own country that 
I have to express the greatest obligations. The 
number of references to the work of Dr. W. H. 
Thompson, Professor Campbell, R. D. Archer- 
Hind and J. Adam, will show how much I 
have derived from them. Above all I cannot 
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over-estimate my debt to Dr. Henry Jackson as 
a great pioneer in true methods of investigation 
in Ancient Philosophy. If I had ventured to. 
dedicate this work to any one, it is certainly his 
name that I should have wished to prefix to it. 

My sincere thanks are due to my friend 
H. Rackham, Classical Tutor of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, for looking through the proof-sheets, 
and offering many useful suggestions. 

The greater part of the work I have done 
alone, and I have not availed myself of the 
counsel of friends so fully as doubtless I might 
have done with profit; One who attempts to 
interpret Plato may fairly ask to be judged in 
the spirit of the words: mávra dvdpa ypn aya- 
vüv, otis Kal oTLoby Xéyeu éyópevov $povijacos 
vrpürypa, kai avdpelws éreEwy Svatrovetras. 


EwnvunsT, September 21, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTION 


S 1. In the history of Greek philosophy we may 
recognize three main stages. The earliest of these 
may be called the Poetical. Early speculation was 
aroused by Wonder ; it was but to a small extent self- 
critical, and there was occasionally present in its 
expounders—as is likely to be the case with those 
conscious of some superiority among primitive peoples 
—a vein of charlatanry. Even its literary form was 
in some cases (as with Parmenides and Empedocles) 
poetical ; when it was clothed in prose, this sometimes 
had a prophetic tinge, as in the ‘dark sayings’ of 
Heraclitus. ` 

This was the childhood of philosophy. Then came 
the time of adolescence, the period of questioning. 
Among the influences that led in the new phase 
we recognize as distinctly the most important the 
figure of Socrates. But that we must not assign to 
Socrates the undivided responsibility for the transition, 
is obvious enough. If we knew more about Zeno of - 
Elea we should probably see more clearly than we do 
how important was the part he played. As it is, Grote 
(1 96) is certainly right in naming him with Socrates 
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as the great agencies in bringing about the transi- 
tion to the second, or Dialectic, stage of Philosophy. 
(Cp. the phrases from Aristotle's Metaph. which Grote 
there quotes: A. vr 7—987 b32 ot yap pórepov 
Ou Aekruc]s ov petetyov, M. tv 4— 1078 b 25 Siadex- 
Tuc) yàp toxds ov Tó” Fv. Diog. L. rx 25 quotes 
Aristotle as saying that Zeno was ‘the discoverer 
of dialectic.’ As to the term duaAextixy he says it 
was introduced by Plato, 111 24.) 

The third stage is the Expository. A thinker 
having succeeded in framing a system that satisfies 
him, assuming the attitude of a teacher propounds it in 
a consecutive treatise. This stage really commences 
with its greatest representative, Aristotle. But the 
surpassing interest of Plato lies in the fact that in 
him we have the bridge from the second stage to the 
third. Beginning as critic and investigator, he ends 
as an expositor. | 

.8 2. The form of Plato's compositions—the dialogue 
—is the natural outcome of his place in the history of 
philosophy (Zeller p. 153 foll; Grote 1 239 foll.) 
One great characteristic of it is its elasticity. It 
ranges from a vivid reflexion of Socratic converse, with 
constant inquiry and criticism, chiefly in the earlier 
dialogues, to a thin, though not altogether purposeless, 
veil of consecutive exposition in the later. Plato was 
not indeed the inventor of this form: Diog. L. m1 47, 
8 says that some attribute the introduction of it to 
Zeno of Elea; but that Aristotle awards it to a 
certain Alexamenus, of whom we know nothing. He 
sensibly adds, however, Soxe? de uo. IIAdrov, axpiBacas 
Tò elos, kal TQ mpwreîa Sixaiws av orep TOU KkdAÀXovs 
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otro THS eüpéceos drodépeo Qa, Contrast the spiteful 
denial of Plato’s priority in Ath. x1 505 c. 

There are obviously two forms in which a dialogue 
may:be written. Either the words uttered may be set 
down, the several speakers being merely indicated ; or 
the whole dialogue may be reported by one of the 
interlocutors, or some one present. Both methods 
have their advantages and disadvantages. The method 
of reporting involves the wearisome repetition ‘said I’ 
and ‘said he,’ which induced Plato to abandon it in 


the Theaetetus (see 143 c). On the other hand the 


direct method precluded to a Greek anything like 
*stage-directions? or comment. "This no doubt was 
the consideration that led Plato to prefer the other in 
- the Republic. But for this we should not have known, 
for instance, that at 350 p Thrasymachus blushed. 
Nowhere do we get the 480s of Socrates impressed upon 
us more strongly than in the dialogues where, as in 
the Republic and Protagoras, he reports his own 
conversations (see Zeller, 109, 110). 

The Meno, in which the accessory furniture is 
very simple, is written in the direct form. Con- 
sequently we do not know, and can only conjecture, 
at what point Anytus joins the party (see on 89 E 34). 
On the other hand much adroitness is shown by 
the way in which the actual words of the speakers 
illustrate the circumstances of the dialogue. For 
instance, Socrates’ first answer serves as an introduc- 
tion to the person Meno. 

§ 3. The persons of the dialogue are four, Socrates, 
Meno, Anytus and the Slave. 

The personality of Socrates is brought before us 
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remarkably vividly. We have indications of his 
irony (71 0 19 ov wavy epi pvýpwr, 96D 22 
kwOvvevouev, © Mévov, eyo Te kai od d$avAo( tives 
elvat üvópes, kai oé re l'opyías ovx ikavós terarðevkévat 
kat éue IIpó0wos) his unfailing good temper and 
courtesy (79 A 5 efra, à Mévov, mailers mpos pe, 86 D 
10 arr’ ei pev i fpxov kTé, 95 A 5 AX obros uv 
¿dv more yve, olóv égmriv TÒ kaks Aéyew, mañera 
xoAemaivov Té), his erotic tendencies (760 15): 
Meno's simile of the vépxy 80 A not only strongly 
brings before us the effect of Socrates' discourse, but 
gives us a glimpse of Socrates’ personal appearance. 
84. Meno is a Thessalian, young, rich, and well-born. 
At the time when the Meno was written Thessaly was 
looked upon as semi-barbarous. ‘The abundance of 
corn and cattle from the neighbouring plains sustained 
in these cities a numerous population, and above all 
& proud and disorderly noblesse, whose manners bore 
much resemblance to those of the heroic times. They 
were violent in their behaviour, eager in armed feud, 
but unaccustomed to political discussion or com- 
promise ; faithless as to obligations, yet at the same 
time generous in their hospitalities, and much given 
to the enjoyments of the table’ (Grote Hist. of Greece 
Part i. ch. 3, ep. Liv. xxxiv. 51). It is to Thessaly 
that Crito, in the dialogue called after him, 45 o, \ 
proposes to smuggle away Socrates out of prison. 
Subsequently (53 p foll.) the Laws, in their imaginary 
speech, tell Socrates to what a disorderly place he 
wil go if he accepts the invitation—éket yàp à) 1 
twreiorn aragia kai dxoAacia—and how the gentle- 
men there, far from being shocked at his breaking 
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prison, will laugh at the story of his undignified escape. 
Compare Xen. Mem. 1 ii 24 kai Kperias 8) xai 'AAxce- 
Bidéns, ws pèv Zokpáre ouvnoTnv, éóvvácÜmv ékeiyo 
Xpepévo ouppayp TOV py kañv émiÜvpaOv kpaety - 
ékeívov © dmaAAaxÜévre, Kpitius pèv dvyàv eis 
OerraAíav éket avvijv dvOpwrots dvopig padrdAov ù 
Sixacoovvy xpwpevors. 

Some ten years after the probable date of the 
composition of the Meno Thessaly assumed a pro- 
minence in Grecian affairs such as it had never enjoyed 
before. It was in the year 374 B.c. that Polydamas 
of Pharsalus came to Sparta asking help against 
Jason of Pherae, the Tagus of Thessaly. Under 
Jason there was a brief chance that Thessaly might 
play in regard to Greece a part similar to that 
played later by Macedon under Philip. But at the 
time of Meno's assumed visit to Athens — about 
402 B.c.—there was no thought of this. As late as 
382 B.c. the Spartans passed through Thessaly on 
their way against Olynthus without let or hindrance. 
Meno in Athens is something like a Russian prince in 
Paris during the eighteenth century. 

A short disquisition on the life of Meno, by Gedike, 
is prefixed to Buttmann’s edition. Fritzsche in his 
prolegomena, pp. 24 foll, has given a very thorough 
treatment of the subject.  Meno's fathers name 
. was Alexidemus (76 E 47). His town was probably 
Pharsalus, the town of Polydamas, the most luxurious 
town in Thessaly according to Theopompus (see on 
70 B 7). Diog. L. 11 50 calls Meno PapodAros, whereas 
Diodorus xiv 19 calls him Aapwaios. It is hard to 
see what can have made Diogenes call him a 
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‘ Pharsalian’ except a true tradition; on the other 
hand Diodorus may easily have been led into his 
statement by a careless inference from 70B 7. On 
this Fritzsche well remarks ‘immo potius cum Socrates 
dicat ot roù cov éraípov ° Apurrimmov rora (Larisaei), 
verisimilius est Menonem ipsum non fuisse Larisaeum.’ 
(The fact that Aapicaiov in our text there is probably 
spurious, makes no difference, as it is otherwise 
known that Aristippus was a Larisaean.) 

It is probable then that our Meno belonged to the 
same family as the Meno of Pharsalus, who in the 
year 476 s.c. when Cimon was besieging Eion aided 
him with twelve talents and 300 horsemen, his own 
retainers. For this the Athenians granted him the 
citizenship, as we read in Demosthenes Aristocr. (23) 
199. (The author of the compilation mept cvvragews 
(T Dem. (13) 23) diminishes these statements ; Meno 
found 200 horsemen and only got aréAea.) Thucydides 
(11 22) names ‘ Meno of Pharsalus’ as one of the leaders 
of a body of Thessalian cavalry who came to assist 
the Athenians xarà trò maàav ouppayixdv in the 
first year of the Peloponnesian War (431 B.c.). The 
distance of time makes it improbable that these two 

Menos were identical (though Westermann on Dem. 
Aristocr. l.c. thinks they were); but they may well 
have been related. 

The name Meno was not uncommon at Athens. 
Plutarch Per. 31 tells us of a statuary Meno who 
accused Phidias; and Alc. 22. 5 of a Meno, father of 
the priestess Theano. These two may be identical. 
Meno is the name of the archon of 473 B.c. There 
was also a Meno who was sent as general to the 
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Hellespont in 361 s.c. (Dem. Polycl. (50) 12) and again 
to Euboea in 357 s.c. (CIA. u 64, Hicks 104). 
Xenophon Hell. v iv 55 mentions a Meno of Thespiae. 
Lastly, there is another important Meno of Pharsalus 
who took a prominent part in the Lamian War (Plut. 
Phoc. 25) and was, through his daughter Phthia, the 
grandfather of Pyrrhus of Epirus. 

There is no reason for thinking that the Meno of 
our dialogue enjoyed the Athenian franchise. He was 
united by hereditary ties of hospitality to Anytus (see 
on 90B 2). He was also the warpixds £évos of the 
Persian king (78 D 28, where see note). 

Meno is represented by Plato as young, though no 
longer very young (76 B 11) He has had a good 
education ; he knows the poets, Simonides (1) 77 B 12, 
and Theognis (95 D), something of the physics of 
Empedocles, and something of geometry. His great 
teacher and light has been Gorgias of Leontini, the 
rhetorician, who spent the last years of his long life 
in Thessaly. Thus he may be regarded as a product 
of fashionable or ‘sophistic’ education, but with 
everything to learn in dialectics ; even the grasping of 
a general definition is at first quite beyond him. 

Meno is chiefly known for the part he took in the 
expedition of Cyrus against Artaxerxes. It was owing 
to his favour with Aristippus that he obtained a com- 
mand over a division of the Greek mercenaries: rapa 
'"ApwrrirmTQ ére wpaios dv orparnyeîv Suerpdgato TOV 
£&vov (Xen. Anab. 11 vi 28). We may think, if we please, 
that it was this business that obliged him to return 
home, and curtailed his stay at Athens (76 E, see 
also on 76 B 11). Meno did not start from Sardis 
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with the force of Cyrus, but joined it with his con- 
tingent at Colossae (Xen. Anab. 1 ii 6). Xenophon 
makes no secret of his hatred of Meno (cp. Diog. L. rt 
50). This may have arisen from a rivalry between 
Meno and Xenophon's friend and hero, Clearchus. 
He accuses Meno of dishonourably overreaching his 
colleagues at the time when Cyrus was debating with 
his officers about crossing the Euphrates Meno 
urged his own men to anticipate the decision by 
crossing: so, if it was decided to cross, they would 
have the credit of setting the example; if it was 
decided not to cross and they had to retreat again, 
Cyrus would in future give them the preference as 
having shown themselves the most zealous in his 
service. ‘Such breach of communion and avidity for 
separate gain, at a time when it vitally concerned all 
Greek soldiers to act in harmony with each other, 
was a step suitable to the selfish and treacherous 
character of Meno’ (Grote Hist. ch. 69). 

Not long afterwards at a place called Charmande 
a fracas occurred between the troops of Meno and 
those of Clearchus. The outbreak was only quelled 
by the personal intervention of Cyrus (Xen. Anab. 1 v 10 
foll). At the battle of Cunaxa Clearchus commanded 
the right, Meno the left, wing of the Greeks. This 
means that under Cyrus Clearchus had the first 
command, Meno the second. This is hardly consistent 
with the words of Ctesias (Persica, 58) who says that 
Clearchus and Meno dei Sidgopoe dAAnAows érby Xavov 
8r. To pev KAedpyo dravra ó Kopos cvveBovrcve, 
tov 06 Mévwvos Aóyos ovdeis Fv. Meno was also 
connected by a tie of friendship with Ariaeus, the 
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commander of Cyrus’ Asiatic troops, and after the 
death of Cyrus in the battle Meno was sent at his 
own desire among the embassy to Ariaeus to offer him 
the crown (ibid. 1 i5). When the rest of the em- 
bassy returned, Meno remained with Ariaeus (ir ii 1). 
Ariaeus had declined the crown and seemed to 
be playing false with the Greeks. So Meno incurred oe 
the suspicion of Clearchus ; (11 v 28) trwmreve de etvac | 
TOv SiaBdAAovra Mévova, eidds avrüv Kal ovyyeyevy- 
pévov Tiroadéepve: pet “Apiaiov kai oracid(ovTa avTQ 
(ie. KAeápxo) kai émiBovAeóovra drws TÒ oTpóTevpa 
&av Tpós éavróv Aafjóv $íAos Q Twoadépve. Sub- 
sequently Meno, like the other generals, went for a 
colloquy to the tent of Tissaphernes; and was there eA 
seized. At this point there is a discrepancy in the 
accounts, which are practically two, that of Xenophon 
and that of Ctesias. The story of Ctesias is preserved 
in Photius’ summary of his Persica, and on it is 
largely based the account in Plutarch's Artaxerxes, 
and in Diodorus. "That the Greek generals, including 
Meno, were seized and sent to the King at Babylon, 
all agree. Xenophon (rr vi 29) says of Meno aroðvy- 
ckóvrov è TOv orvotpaTyyov Sti éoTpáTevcav émi 
Bae) éa, civ Kip, raùrà memoukos ouk dzéÜave, perà 
S€ tov TOV &AXov Üávarov eTpaTqyOv TipwpynOecis vr " 
Bao À eos dxéÜavev, ovx orep KAéapyos kal of dAAot 
cTpaTiyoi aroTpnGevres Tas Kepadds, Ómmep TáXw Tos 
Üávaros Ookei civar, àÀÀà (Qv aikva Ücis éviavrüv. Os 
movnpos Aéyerai Tis TeAÀevrüs TvXetv. But Ctesias P 
(Persica 60, cp. Plut. Art. 18, Diod. xiv 27) says that 
it was by Meno's agency that the other generals were 

_ entrapped into the tent of Tissaphernes and that 
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for this service Meno was released. (Diodorus says 
Tiscadepvns 96 Tovs orparyyoùs Ojcas dmécTewXe mpds 
'Apra£ép£uv* éketvos 6€ rovs pèv GAXovs dvetAe, Mévova 
66 uóvov ádijkev * éBóker yap uóvos o9ros cracid(wy pos 
ToUs Tuppaxovs rpoddcetv rovs "EAAqvas, where the 
word poóocew, if sound, would seem to indicate that 
future services were expected of Meno.) It is note- 
worthy that Meno's enemy Xenophon says nothing 
about any treachery of Meno towards the other 
generals, though he gloats over his miserable death. 
Of course it is quite possible that Meno was treacherous 
to his comrades and yet was punished at the Persian 
court. Grote (Hist. ch. 70) thinks he did betray 
them, or took credit for doing so, and perished 
through the agency of Parysatis, ever ready to take 
vengeance on any who had wronged her darling son 
Cyrus, or his friends. 

$5. Xenophon in giving the characters of the slain 
generals reserves Meno for the last, and paints him 
in very dark colours. His greed of gain was un- : 
disguised ; and to increase his gains he was greedy of 
rule and honour. He truckled to the powerful to 
secure a screen for his acts of injustice. Perjury and 
falsehood he regarded as the quickest way to the 
consummation of his desires; simplicity and truth 
were mere folly. He loved no one; with him pro- 
fessions of friendship were but the signal of an attack. 
He treated no foe with scorn; but always assumed a 
scornful air in talking with allies. To attack the 
guarded possessions of enemies was too much trouble ; 
the defenceless possessions of friends he made his prey. 
He gloried in treachery, falsehood and mockery of 
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friends, a& much as others in piety, truth and justice. 
He thought the best tie of discipline for soldiers was a 
partnership in crime. He considered himself as 
having conferred a boon if he associated with any one 
Ü without ruining him. All this, says Xenophon, is 
notorious; as to still darker stories about him there 
may be some untruth (Anab. 11 vi 21-28). 

Is the portrait that we get in Plato inconsistent 
with this? Jowett (Meno Introd. p. 265) says ‘The 
character of Meno, like that of Critias, has no relation 
to the actual circumstances of his life. Plato is silent 
about his treachery to the ten thousand Greeks, which 
Xenophon has recorded,! as he is also silent about the 
crimes of Critias. He is a Thessalian Alcibiades.’ 
Again, p, 266, he speaks of Plato as ‘regardless of the 
historical truth of the characters of his dialogue as in 
the case of Meno and Critias’: cp. p. 268. This seems 
to me to go too far. 

There is no real inconsistency between Plato’s 
picture and that of Xenophon. Athenaeus is stupidly 
wrong when he says (505 B) that Plato éyxwpia avrov 
(scil. Mévovos) Sve£épxeras, as a counterblast, forsooth, 
to Xenophon, who had vilified him; and (506 B) that 
Plato disparages the great men of Athens, Mévwva 8’ 
ératvet Tov rovs EAA«vas mpoOóvra. It is quite clear, 
at least to one who reads between the lines, that 
Plato regards Meno as by no means an exemplary 
person. His arrogance ($fpwrüás y «€, à Mévov kré. 
76 A), self-esteem (xaíro, jvpidkis ye epi dperhs 
rapmoAAous Adyous eipmka kai Tpds moÀÀovs, Kal mávv 


1 Jowett here falls into an error, perhaps based on Athenaeus 
xı 505A. Xenophon does not impute this treachery to Meno. 
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ed, Os ye épavro é0ókovy 80 B), vanity (yuvookw od 
évexd pe karas kré. 80 0), want of self-control (émeiór) 
Ô c) acavrov pév ovd  émuyeweis dpxew, tva ŠQ 
éAevOepos ýs 86 D) are clearly indicated.! The charges 
are made quite good-humouredly, it is true, but they 
are perfectly serious. Perhaps we may add that at 
74 A Meno omits óc:óTqs from the list of virtues, and 
remark the parenthesis 81 B 94v 55 9i ratra ós 
ócvóTaTa Sta fiya, tov Biov kré., the intention 
of which becomes much more obvious if it is intended 
for Meno’s personal benefit. In Meno’s favour it may 
be said that he is always deferential to Socrates, and 
he respects conventions (78 D 33). 

Plato was, of course, not indifferent to common 
morality. The bad behaviour of some of his pupils 
no doubt gave occasion to some of his enemies to 
assert that he was. (Cp. Ath. 508D deep kai oi 
ToÀÀoi TOv pabynrav avroU rvpavvikot Tives Kat Oui BoAor 
yevopevot. Much of Athenaeus’ material is derived 
from Theopompus, a pupil of Plato's rival, Isocrates.) 
But Meno's character was not Plato's subject. He 
may have been a bad man—that was a matter of 
comparative indifference; he certainly was a bad 
pupil—that is a point of cardinal importance. 
Compare Meno with the types of the good pupil—with 
Glaucon and Adimantus, with Simmias and Cebes, 
and above all with Theaetetus, and it is seen how 
appropriately he is selected as the respondent in a 
dialogue that is meant to show that a partial and 
premature attack on the fortress of the Nature of 
Virtue must be fruitless. 


1 See too the note on the text of 72 A 20. 
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§ 6. Anytus is the well-known accuser of Socrates. 
This should be placed beyond doubt by his parting 
threat at 94 E ; besides the hint at 99 B roúro pév, 
© Mévov, kai a$0«s dtarcEdue6a and the concluding 
words of the whole dialogue ws ¿Qy weioys rovrov, 
éotiv 6 T. kat A@nvaiovs óvijoes. Moreover the name 
Anthemion, as in our dialogue, is given to the father 
of Socrates’ accuser in the scholium on Apol. 18 B, 
presently quoted. The same name is given by 
Plutarch in two places to the father of an Anytus 
of whom he tells a story about his infatuation for 
Alcibiades (Ale. 4. 5; Amat. § 27 p. 762D; cp. 
Satyrus in Ath. xu 534 8, Zeller Socr. p. 172 note); 
so also it is given in two places to the father of the 
Anytus of whom the story goes that he was the first 
to bribe judges (Plut. Cor?ol. 14. 4; Diod. xim 64 ; cp. 
Arist. 'AO. IIoA. ch. 27 and see on 95 A 5). True or 
false, both these stories must refer to the same man, 
the personage in the Meno and the accuser of Socrates. 
There may be more doubt about the Anytus who is 
said (Plut. de malign. Herod. § 6 p. 862 B) to have 
proposed a vote of ten talents to Herodotus, where 
the father's name is not given. Some information as 
to Anytus will be found in the notes on 90 B 46 and 
95A 5, and this I proceed to supplement, referring 
among modern works to Grote Hist. ch. 68; Zeller 
Socrates pp. 162, 172-74; Riddell Apology Introd. 
pp. ii-iv ; Fr. Introd. 29, 30. 

The scholium on Plato Apol. 18 B begins obros ó 
"Avvros ' AvÜeuíavos Hv vids, ' AOqvatos yévos, Akrepi- 
ddov épaoTýs, TÀovcios ¿< [lvpcobejukgs. He was a 
prominent democrat in the time of the Peloponnesian 
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War; in 404 B.c. he was exiled by the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 
I1 iii 42, 44), and in the next year he aided Thrasybulus 
to expel them and restore the democracy. ‘Anytus was 
a man of strong political convictions: he had lost a 
fortune through his fidelity to the cause of freedom’ 
(Riddell Introd. p. xxviii, cp. Isocr. 18. 23 Opae ifj ov- 
Àos kai “Avuros uéywrrov péy óvvápevoc TOv ev TH TóÀet, 
ToÀÀov Ò àzearepnpévot xpnparwv). Anytus however 
appears not to have been an extreme democrat ; the 
Aristotelian 'A0. IIoA. ch. 34 names him as a member 
of the *middle party' of which Theramenes was the head. 

When we read of a man màoúrios ék BupcoƏc- 
Vus, who is at the same time (with whatever 
qualifications) a democrat, our thoughts naturally 
turn to Cleon. Because Socrates and the democrats 
were both attacked by Aristophanes, we are apt to 
suppose that they were in the same camp. But in 
the case of Anytus this is clearly not the case. The 
key of Anytus’ character is his conversation. ‘Anytus 
is the type of the narrow-minded man of the world, 
who is indignant at innovation, and equally detests 
the popular teacher and the true philosopher’ (Jowett 
Meno, Introd. p. 266). At the time of Socrates’ trial 
(399 B.c.) it was the oligarchs who were the innovators ; 
democracy was the established constitution. Though 
it was little more than a century old, if reckoned from 
Clisthenes, and much less if reckoned from Ephialtes 
and Pericles, prescription had won for it veneration. 
This found its expression in the watchword 7 márp«os 
moXireia, which certainly meant democracy of some i 
kind, though how strong or how diluted might be a 
matter of individual taste. 
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In the Apology 23 zg Socrates represents each of his 
three accusers as taking up the cudgels against him 
to avenge the insults to his own class; Meletus 
for the poets Lycon for the orators, “Avuros ôè 
rèp tov ÓgpiovpyGv kai TOv modırıkðv. But there 
is reason to think that Anytus had further some 
private grounds for his animosity. We may well 
disregard the stories of his jealousy of Socrates in 
regard to Alcibiades; but there is a fairly well 
authenticated story that would assign to Anytus a 
motive against Socrates, which, though private, was 
but a particular instance of a public grievance. One 
of the commonest accusations against the new 
teaching, whether of Socrates or the ‘sophists,’ 
was its interference between parent and son (see on 
92 A 3). Just such a case of interference had Anytus 
to resent from Socrates! In Xenophon's Apologia 
Socrates (which is not, like Plato’s, a speech supposed 
to be addressed by Socrates to his judges) we read 
SS 29 foll how Socrates, seeing Anytus passing, 
observes that Anytus is much puffed up at having 
got him condemned because he said Anytus ought 
not to bring up his son to his own trade. Socrates 
has met the son and formed a high opinion of his 
abilities; his mind, he told Anytus, will want a 
larger scope than leather-dealing affords, and if he 
does not get it he will fall into bad habits. So it 
turned out; the son took to drinking, and Anytus even 
after his death was in ill repute owing to his bad 
training of his son. We know nothing certain of the 
end of Anytus; on which matter, as Fritzsche says, 


1 See J. S. Mill Dissertations iii. 310. 
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‘negue inter se congruentia neque omnino probabilia 
memoriae produntur? Later writers indulge in various 
stories of the Nemesis that overtook him. Diog. 
L. (11 43) says that of Socrates’ accusers the Athenians 
exiled some, and put Meletus to death ; that the men 
of Heraclea ejected Anytus on the very day on which 
he arrived there; (vı 9) that Antisthenes was the 
reputed author of the decree condemning Anytus to 
exile and Meletus to death. Diodorus xiv 37 says 
that the accusers of Socrates were put to death with- 
out trial (üxpvro: ; Plut. de invidia 6 p. 558 A says 
they were subjected to so rigorous a ‘boycott’ 
that they hanged themselves. (See Zeller Socr. 202.) 
We may probably assume that Anytus was dead at 
the time when the Meno was written. 

Meno and Anytus supplement one another. They 
are products of the two forces which Plato, standing as 
it were between two fires, was continually combating, 
the false teachers on the one hand, the philistines 
(pooàóyot) on the other (Fritzsche Intr. p. 19 note 8). 

8 7. As to the Slave, Fritzsche says quamquam. de 
servult aetate nihil injicitur, tamen quanto provectiorem 
sumis aetate, tantum demis loco venustatis. He is not 
a character, but an abstraction, a typical blank mind. 

§ 8. The assumed date of the dialogue depends on 
two considerations. Firstly, Meno is no longer very 
young, and he was still comparatively young when he 
started on the expedition of Cyrus (see § 4). This 
makes it difficult to interpose a long time between 
the dialogue and the expedition. Secondly, the 
nearer the time of the dialogue is placed to that of 
Socrates’ trial, the more point there is in Anytus’ 
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threat at 94 E. We may then assign the year 402 
B.C. as probable. There is at least one anachronism 
in the dialogue, the mention of Ismenias at 90 A. 

S 9. The genuineness of the Meno was assailed by 
those two ‘gui non ita multos Platonis libros de 
supplicio exemerunt, Ast et Schaarschmidt’ (Fritzsche). 
But that was in unregenerate days. Ueberweg at one 
time doubted its genuineness, but ended by believing 
in it. The Meno can in fact say with not many 
degrees less right than the Phaedo 


ec pe TlAdrwv ov ypaye, Siw éyévovro II) dreves ` 
LwxKparixov ddpwv &yÜca mávra epo. 


(Anth. Pal. 1x 358.) 


‘In the Menon more that is characteristic of 
Plato is brought together in a smaller space than in 
any other dialogue; if the Phaedon and the Gorgias 
are noble statues, the Menon is a gem’ (J. S. Mill 
Dissertations ur 350). And Mr. Walter Pater in his 
Plato and Platonism, p. 52, does justice to ‘that most 
characteristic dialogue, the Meno.’ 

Besides internal evidence, the Meno is protected by 
an unmistakeable reference in the Phaedo 72 & (see on 
81 E 12), and a probable one in the Republic 506 c 
to Meno 97 B, to say nothing of other possibilities. 
Aristotle twice cites the Meno by name; Anal. pr. 1 
21. 7 — 67 a 21 ópoíws Sè kai ó év Të Méevwve Aóyos, sre 
ý páðnois avapvyots (81 D) and Anal. post. 1 1. 7 — 
71a 29 referring to the drépnpya at 80 D 1 (where see 
the note). It is true that Aristotle does not mention 
Plato as the author; but in similar style he cites the 
Phaedo, Phaedrus, Symposium, Gorgias and Hippias 
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Minor. Further, though the Meno is not named, 
there is a probable reference to it in Arist. Pol. 1 xiii, 
for which see on 71 E 7. 

$10. Hardly any dialogue of Plato is so clear-cut 
and simple in its construction as the Meno. The 
argument falls into five divisions, which correspond 
pretty nearly to the five scenes of which the dialogue 
consists. 

The first scene (70 A-80 D cc. i-xiii) is between 
Meno and Socrates. Meno assails Socrates with the 
stock question ‘Can Virtue be taught?’ Socrates 
characteristically retorts by asking for a definition of 
Virtue, which Meno fails to give. 

The second division extends from 80D to 860 
(cc. xiv-xxi). The speakers are Socrates, Meno and 
the Slave. Meno, sore with his failure, and perhaps 
hoping to shelve the inquiry as to the definition of 
Virtue to which Socrates invites him, propounds a 
sceptical quibble that would imply the impossibility 
of a genesis of Knowledge, and consequently the 
futility of inquiry.. Socrates by an experiment with 
the Slave shows that Knowledge is subject to a 
genesis, that its raw material is Opinion, and that we 
owe our power of recovering it to Reminiscence from 
a previous state of Existence. 

The third scene, between Socrates and Meno, ex- 
tends from 86 C to 90 B (cc. xxii-xxvi)  Meno's 
objection being thus overthrown he is again invited 
to the inquiry * What is Virtue?’ But Meno, who no 
doubt regards that question as merely academic and 
uninteresting, would much rather attack the practical 
question ‘Is Virtue teachable?’ Socrates will meet 
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him half-way. They must approach the question ‘Is 
Virtue teachable?’ from a hypothesis as to what Virtue 
is. If Virtue is Knowledge it will be teachable, and 
if not, not. But will this hypothesis stand? Yes, 
theoretically ; for Virtue, like everything good and 
beneficial, may be ultimately reduced to Knowledge 
or Wisdom. But on the practical side a difficulty 
remains. Where are the teachers! 

At this point Anytus, as a man of experience, is 
invited into the discussion, and in the fourth scene 
(90 B-95 A, cc. xxvii-xxxiv) he and Socrates are the 
interlocutors. Socrates begins by ironically assuming 
that just as for teaching in a special art we should go 
to a professional teacher, so for aper) we should go to 
the Expert Teachers—the sophists. This excites 
Anytus’ disgust. But when, like his colleague Meletus 
in the Apology (248), he says that any good citizen 
is capable of instilling Virtue, he is soon faced with 
a number of conspicuous instances of failure. 

Anytus having departed in dudgeon, the final 
scene (95 A-100 B, cc. xxxv—xlii) is left to Socrates 
and Meno. This paradox about Virtue is not confined 
to one place or time: he who has it for the most part 
cannot impart it: he who professes to impart it for 
the most part does not possess it. The only solution 
is that Virtue, as we see it in the world, is not the 
product of Knowledge, but of something like Know- 
ledge, that is, of half-knowledge or Opinion. Opinion 
may simulate the results of Knowledge; but the 
possessor of it has not the root of the matter in him, 
his hold on Virtue is precarious, and not communicable. 
Perhaps some day there may arise a man or men 
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whose Virtue is rooted in Knowledge, and then we 
shall see great things. But we shall get no satis- 
factory result till we attack the problem What Virtue zs. 

§ 11. As to Meno's, inquiry, Jowett (Meno Intr. 
p. 262) says * No one would either ask or answer such | 


— pup 


a question in modern times.’ This is hardly the place 

for considering why the inquiry has been superseded 

in modern times, if indeed this be the case. But at 

the end of the fifth century B.c. certain phenomena 

I forced the matter on the consideration of the Greeks, 

i not as a mere academic problem, but as an urgent 

practical question. These phenomena were mainly 

two. In the first place there was the obvious fact 

that parents failed to influence their children. Great 

fathers sometimes had feeble sons, good fathers 

vicious sons, wise fathers silly sons. With regard to 

the ordinary arts there did appear to be a certain 

power of communication ; but as to the inner quality 

dpery, that vaguely-apprehended something that made 

° one man count for more than another, the best wishes 
of parents and trainers seemed almost powerless. 

Just at this time arose a class of men who did 
profess to fill the gap that home-training obviously 
left—the sophists. Were they public benefactors or 
were they frauds? Many of the young men said the 
former; most of the old men said the latter. If the 
sophists were unsuccessful, it might either be because 
they were attempting something in itself impossible, 
or because they were attempting a possible task in the 
wrong way. Thus the question ‘Is Virtue teachable ?’ 
was one to interest everybody.! 


1 The two divisions of Socrates’ argument in the Protagoras 
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$12. What place does the Meno take in the order of aru 
Plato's writings? In regard to any Platonic dialogue : 
this is at once the most important and the most difficult 
question that we have to answer. It results from the 
place of Plato in the history of philosophy that it is 
precisely the development of his views that forms the ae a 
chief point of interest in them. ie ` 

To Grote the question of the order of the Platonic f 
writings seemed an unprofitable maze (see for instance i 
his note at 1 16, about the Meno; and n 120 on t 
the question whether the Protagoras or the Gorgias is a 
prior). The dialogues he regarded as pictures in a 2 
kaleidoscope, each fascinating in itself but quite dis- ; 
continuous from anything before or after. I wish to i 
speak with the utmost veneration of the work of ! 


Grote. The ‘provocative shock’ he gave to the study $ 
of Plato is something almost comparable in its kind : 
with the work of Socrates. We stand on his shoulders, 
and how much we are thereby raised we have not l 
to-day full means of judging. Before he wrote, all l 
Plato’s works were supposed to be parts of a finished 

and co-ordinated system. Inconsistencies were either | 


ignored, or got rid of by the simple surgery of lopping 
off the offending dialogue from the Platonic canon. 
But since Grote cleared the air, much has been done, 
largely by British scholars, to bring the comprehension 
of Plato nearer than it has ever been before. "Though 
with regard to the order of the dialogues we shall 


319 A foll. (cp. on 93 B 17, 94 E 14) correspond, in inverse order, 
with the above-mentioned two sides from which the question 
was presented. So also do the two divisions of Socrates' 
discussion with Anytus. 
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always have to speak ws ovx eióóres AAAA os eiká(ovres, 
we must not listen to the dpyds Aoyos that any 
attempt on the problem is futile. Olympiodorus at 
the end of his life of Plato tells how Plato on his death- 
bed dreamed that he was a swan pursued in vain by 
ifevrat ; which Simmias explained to be the interpreters 
who should in vain endeavour to catch his thoughts. 
If the bird is not yet in our hands we may at any 
rate claim that we have closed in round it and are 
now able to watch its movements at closer quarters. 
One great assistance to a better view of Plato's 
work is that it has come to be increasingly recognized 
that we must regard Plato not merely as a tran- 
scendental philosopher, but as & man living amongst 
men, with human preferences and antipathies, and 
undergoing human vicissitudes. The old spirit in 
regard to Plato finds fine expression in the words of 
Goethe (Ueberweg $ 39, Grote 1 201) *Plato's rela- 
tion to the world is that of a superior spirit whose 
good pleasure it is to dwell in it for a time. It is 
not so much his concern to become acquainted with it 
—for the world and its nature are things which he 
presupposes (schon voraussetzt)— as kindly to com- 
municate to it that which he brings with him, and of 
which it stands in so great need.’ It was his strong 
desire to get at Plato the man that made Grote cling 
so strongly to the authenticity of the Platonic Epistles, 
as ‘the only occasions on which we have experience of 
Plato as speaking in his own person’ (Grote 1 219, ep. 
216 note). We have had to give up the notion that in 
the Epistles we have a self-revelation of Plato; though 
we may still gather from them some statements as to 
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his life, of various degrees of trustworthiness. It is 
hard that the very time that has shown us the im- 
portance of understanding Plato’s career should also 
have shown us how very slender are our materials for 
constructing it. The fact is that the tradition is not only 
scanty but corrupt, and appears to have been corrupted 
at a very early time. Diog. L. r 2 gives the name 
of Plato's nephew Speusippus, among others, as an 
authority for a miraculous story about Plato's birth. 

§ 13. According to the most probable date of Plato’s 
birth, the year 427 B.c., he was 28 years of age when 
in 399 B.c. his master Socrates was put to death. 
He had thus passed what has been for many great 
men the blossoming period of the mind. And yet his 
work was not begun. I think Grote's arguments (1 196 
foll.) ought to be conclusive that Plato published no 
dialogues before the death of Socrates. Nor is it 
fatal to their cogency that the genuineness of the 
Platonic Epistles, on which Grote relied, must be 
given up. For the conception of the Socrates of the 
dialogues a certain mythical atmosphere is required, 
which readily gathered at no long interval after 
his death, but which would have been as impossible 
during his life-time as the appearance of his ghost. 

We must beware then of expecting to find, or of 
thinking we detect, marks of *juvenility' in any 
work of Plato. Yet it must be remembered that 
precocity was rare in Greek literary genius. Aristo- 
phanes is of course an instance, though his precocity 
has been exaggerated. We may be almost certain 
that Plato originally intended himself for public life, 
and that it was circumstances that forced him into 
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philosophy. For an Athenian in Plato's position to 
take up philosophy as a career in the fifth century 
would seem quite derogatory, and there was indeed 
no precedent for it. It was as if the eldest son of a 
peer should come out as a professional violinist. 

For publie life he had indeed one disadvantage 
from the start: icXvóQovos Fv says Diog. L. (111 5 cp. 
Grote 1 118). But the execution of Socrates decided 
the matter; it was the first great turning-point in his 
life. "The signs of the times seemed to show that it 
was unsafe for Socrates’ pupils to remain at Athens; 
Plato with others withdrew to Megara and thence 
made travels. During the next years of his life we 
may suppose the chief influences affecting his mind 
to have been, firstly, a strong antipathy to the 
democracy, with a feeling that he himself as far as 
politics were concerned could but bide his time: 
secondly, a strong desire to make himself the inter- 
preter of his Master, and to present to his countrymen 
his Master’s thoughts more or less recast by his own 
mind. 

During this period he was, as to politics, in the 
position of a statesman whose party is ‘out’; as to 
philosophy he was still an amateur; that is, he held 
no professional position. When he returned to 
Athens we do not know ; the extent of his travels at 
this time has probably been much exaggerated and 
we need not suppose his absence to have extended over 
more than two or three years. The dialogues that 
1 Cp. Grote r 121; Karsten de Platonis quae feruntur 


epistolis pp. 164 foll.; Ueberweg-Heinze p. 142. Zeller p. 17 
says 'there is great probability, and even some external evidence, 
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belong to this period it is most reasonable to suppose 
were written at Athens. His antagonists, as far as 
there are any, are the old (in most cases dead) antago- 
nists of Socrates. The dialogues that compose this, 
the ‘Socratic,’ series are the Apology, Crito, Charmides, 
Laches, Lysis, "Hippias major, Hippias minor, Io and 
Euthyphro. (I lay no stress on the order, and I ^ 
regard both the Alcibiades dialogues as spurious.) 
During the later years of this period were probably 


written two other dialogues, the Protagoras and the [ , 

Gorgias, though these rather belong to the next group | l 

of works. | 
Meanwhile a change was coming over the scene. 

Pupils of Socrates, Euclides at Megara, Antisthenes at [ ' 


Athens, had set up as heads of philosophic schools; | 
Isocrates was winning a great position as an educator R 
in rhetoric. The thought must have pressed itself | 
more and more strongly on Plato that he should 
emulate them and finally cast in his lot with philo- 
sophy. It was not without a struggle that he gave 
up politics: rò mpwrov roAARs perròv Óvra Óppüs ém 
TO TpáTTew Ta kowd, says the author of the seventh | 


that long before this journey’ (of 388 B.c.) ‘Plato had settled 
in Athens, and there worked as teacher and author; even 
granting that at this period his instructions were confined to a 
select few.’ ; 

Dr. Thompson Gorgias Introd. p. xvi note derides the 
‘fabulous extent and duration assigned to Plato's travels’ ; 
Plato's return * according to more than one witness must have 
taken place about four years after the death of Socrates, that 
is to say about 395 B.c.’ Corinth is one of the places where, 
according to Aristoxenus in Diog. L. 111 8, Plato bore arms 
for his country. Probably this was at the battle of 394 B.c. 
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letter, using words which Plato certainly mzght have 
applied to himself (cp. Diog. L. 11 23: after Plato’s 
third return from Sicily woActetas pev ovx Haro, 
kairo. ToXuriKds dv é£ Qv éypouev). 

This brings us to what may be considered the 
second important moment in Plato's life; his first 
journey to Sicily and his starting as Principal of the 
Academy in Athens. The seventh letter (324 a) says 
that Plato first went to Syracuse oyeddv ern Terra- 
pákovra yeyovos—that is about 387 s.c. The date 
of the opening of the Academy by Plato is given as 
387 or 386 s.c. (Ueb.-Heinze p. 138). Lists of the 
ecxoÀAápxa. or Heads were preserved, and these lists 
were embodied in d:adoxai published by later authors, 
of whom the earliest appears to have been Sotion, a 
Peripatetic who lived at the beginning of the second 
century B.C. (Ueb.-Heinze 26, 255; R. & P. 4 a). 

There is à good deal of doubt and discrepancy 
about this journey of Plato's as well as about his 
travels after Socrates’ death. I think we may draw 
one conclusion about it with a fair amount of certainty, 
namely that its object was not political. It is true 
that the seventh letter (326 B foll) does attribute to 
Plato political objects even in his first journey to 
Sicily ; but what could he expect to effect during the 
tyranny of the elder Dionysius? Olympiodorus in 
his life says that he went to Italy on this occasion to 
see the Pythagoreans, especially Archytas of Tarentum, 
and to Sicily Qeardpevos Tots kpoTíjpas ToU mupds Tovs 
ev Airvp. The descriptions in Phaedo 1118, 1138, 
make it reasonable to suppose that Plato did take 
some interest in volcanic phenomena. To the same 
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effect Diog. L. ur 18: rpis 8€ wérAcuxer eis ZukeAiav* 
mpüTov pev Kata Oéav TS Výrov Kal TOV kpaTpwv, ÖTE 
Kai Awvócwos ó  Eppokpárovs rTÜpavvos Qv qQváykacev 
Gore cuupitat avro. Then comes the story how he 
quarreled with Dionysius, who dismissed him abruptly ; 
and how he was sold into slavery, but ransomed by 
Anniceris of Cyrene and so reached Athens in safety 
again (Grote 1121, Zeller p. 24). The story of the 
selling into slavery has been doubted by many. If 
the incident occurred, it certainly made little im- 
pression on Plato's mind ; no sign of an allusion to it 
can be traced anywhere in his writings; even the 
seventh letter is silent about it. Perhaps its chief 
importance is the tradition that Anniceris, refusing 
to accept the sum he had paid for Plato, which his 
friends wished to refund, bought with it for Plato's 
use the garden in the Academy. This serves to 
connect this voyage of Plato with the commencement 
of his school.! 

Among the travels of Plato after Socrates’ death 
Diogenes (111 6) includes a journey to Jtaly to visit 
the Pythagoreans Philolaus and Eurytus. Neither 
he nor any one else says anything about a visit to 
Sicily at this time, so that we may safely assume that 
Plato’s visit to the island in 388 p.c. was—as Diogenes. 
nr 18 says—his first. But it is quite possible that 
Diogenes is wrong about an earlier visit to Italy, and 
that his visit in 388 B.c. was his first to that country 


1 Diog. L. 111 8 says that the original form of the name 
Axadnula was éxadnuia—in which there lurks perhaps a fanciful 
etymology from éxàs Sjuov. (But he there makes Plato teach 
in the Academy after his first return to Athens.) 
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also. This is rather more probable as Diogenes inter- 
polates this alleged earlier journey to Italy between 
Cyrene and Egypt. It is surely more probable that 
Plato in his first tour confined his travels to Africa, 
leaving the West for a future time.! The matter is 
not of great importance; but his sojourn with the 
Italian Pythagoreans in 388 B.c. becomes more im- 
portant if it appears that this was his first personal 
interview with them. Not that by any means we 
need conclude that Plato was ignorant of Pythago- 
reanism before this; see Zeller p. 20, who in a note 
gives the stories about the purchase of Pythagorean 
books by Plato. But whatever these stories may be 
worth, no one who considers Plato's temperament will 
doubt that the cosmic imagery which was the glory of 
Pythagoreanism would receive new vividness in Plato's 
mind by intercourse with the leading spirits of that 
gect. 

I conceive that Plato's travels in his fortieth year 
were directly connected with his resolution to start 
a school; whether it were that before beginning he 
wished to supplement his knowledge and experience 
in certain particular directions, or that being about to 
tie himself to Athens more closely, he wished to enjoy 
a spell of freedom while it was still open to him. 

With regard to the Gorgias, both Cope (Intr. p. 
Ixxiv) and Dr. Thompson (Intr. p. xvi) place it in the 


interval between Plato's return to Athens after his first. 


travels, and his first Sicilian journey. They both re- 
cognize in it à certain buoyancy and comic spirit that 
imply that the writer was comparatively young. This 


1 To this view Zeller seems to incline: p. 16 note, and p. 19. 
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is combined with sternnessand even bitternesson certain 
points. Plato, when he wrote the Gorgzas, was disgusted 
with politics, but, he was not disgusted with life. Dr. 
Thompson inclines to the conjecture that the Gorgias 
was the first work, or one of the first, written by a 
Plato after his first return to Athens. To this the jw 
chief objection I have to offer is that sufficient 
time is not thus allowed for the earlier dialogues, all 
written (I believe) after Socrates' death. It seems to 
me much more probable that the Gorgias was the 
last dialogue written before Plato's departure on his 
travels to Italy and Sicily with a fixed resolve as to 
his future career. He bids good-bye to Athens—for 
a time ; and good-bye—probably for ever—to politics. 
For this last step it is the ’AzoAoyia IIAdrwvos. 

To make clear Plato’s procedure and attitude 
when he returned again to Athens, I cannot do better 
than borrow the words of the article ‘Sophists’ in the 
Encyc. Brit. p. 268 b (by ‘H. J."), only premising that : 
I am inclined to refer the Protagoras and Gorgias to 
a time when Plato was in intention, though not yet 
in fact, Head of the Academy. ‘It may be imagined 
further that when Plato established himself at the 
Academy, his first care was to draw up a scheme of 
education, including arithmetic, geometry (plane and 
solid), astronomy, harmonics and dialectic, and that 
it was not until he had arranged for the carrying out 
of this programme that he devoted himself to the 
special functions of professor of philosophy. However 
this may be, we find among his writings, —intermediate, ; 
as it would seem, between the Socratic conversations 
of his first period, and the metaphysical disquisitions 
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of-a later time—a series of dialogues, which, however 
varied. their ostensible subjects, agree in having a 
direct bearing upon education. "Thus the Protagoras 
brings the educational theory of Protagoras and the 
sophists of culture face to face with the educational 
theory of Socrates, so as to expose the limitations of 
both ; the Gorgias deals with the moral aspect of the 
teaching of the forensic rhetorician Gorgias and the 
political rhetorician Isocrates; and the intellectual 
aspect of their respective theories of education is 
handled in the PAaedrus ; the Meno on the one hand 
exhibits the strength and the weakness of the teaching 
of Socrates, and on the other brings into view the 
makeshift methods of those who, despising systematic 
teaching, regard the practical politician as the true 
educator; the Huthydemus has for its subject the 
eristical method; finally, having in these dialogues 
characterized the current theories of education, Plato 
proceeds in the Republic to develop an original 
scheme.’ 

Side by side with this should be put the summary 
which the same author has appended to the last of 
his papers on ‘ Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas,’ namely 
that on the Politicus, in J.P. xv 302 foll. 

‘In short, I think we may distinguish four stages 
or periods of Plato's literary career, and designate 
them as: l 

(1) Socratic, of which the Euthyphro is typical ; 

(2) educational—including the Protagoras, the 
Gorgias, the Phaedrus, the Meno, the Ewthydemus, 
the Republic, the Phaedo ; 

(3) philosophical—including the Philebus, the 
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Parmenides, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, 
the Timaeus ; 

(4) political —including the Laws.’ 

(The list does not contain all the dialogues.) 

It may be observed that in group (1) the persons 
criticized are mainly antagonists of Socrates; in 
group (2) they are Plato’s rivals, but often also 
Socrates himself; in group (3) they are Plato’s rivals, 
Socrates, and also Plato himself at an earlier stage. ' 
In the last stage of all, the Laws, Plato returns in a ! 
manner à ses premiers amours, politics. It is out of 
the question for him now to take an active part in 
Athenian affairs; but he so far returns to ‘practical’ 
polities as to consider in the Laws the best amend- 
ments on existing institutions. Plato’s second and 
third journeys to Sicily, the second in 367 B.o. when 
he was sixty years old, the third later, were under- 
taken in the vain hope of putting his political theories 
in practice. 

$14. We are immediately concerned with the 
second or ‘educational’ group of dialogues, to which 
the Meno belongs. "We may assume that Plato after 
he became Head of the Academy at once began to 
prepare for writing his great educational work, the 
Republic, and that he would not allow more time 
than he could help to elapse between the starting of 
the Academy and its publication. | 

Of the other dialogues of this group there are 
considerable grounds for placing the Phaedo later 
than the Republic (see H. Jackson in J.P. xv 303). 
The rest are all earlier than the Republic, and more or 
less intended to lead up to it. Assuming then that 
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the Protagoras and Gorgias were written before the first 
journey to Sicily, we have to fit in the Phaedrus, 
Euthydemus and Meno between Plato’s return to 
Athens and the publication of the Republic. The 
Menexenus and the fragmentary Clitophon also belong 
to this time (see Grote 11 pp. 8, 25). (The Symposium 
is reserved for subsequent consideration.) 

As to the date of the Republic, almost the only 
reference to external events that we have to guide 
us is the mention of Ismenias of Thebes (Rep. 1 336 A). 
In the note on 90 A. 40 I have given reasons for 
thinking that this passage was written not long 
before Ismenias’ death, which took place probably 
towards the end of 382 B.c.1 We may then con- 
jecturally assign to 381, or the earlier part of 382 p.c., 
the publication of bk. 1 of the Republic. Probably 
some further portion was published with it; but the 
question in what instalments the work was presented 
cannot be discussed here. 

Can we go any farther, and, assuming that the 
Phaedrus, Meno and Euthydemus were all written 


1 As to Plato’s practice in regard to naming his contem- 
poraries, see Dr. Thompson in J. P. viis 307 note (cp. x1 2 note): 
‘ This reticence, of which it is not difficult to divine the motives, 
is most carefully practised in the case of the living celebrities 
who claimed like’ himself to be disciples of Socrates, such as 
Euclides, Aristippus and Antisthenes. A cursory reader of 
Plato has no idea that such men existed as the heads of rival 
sects with which the Platonists of the Academy were engaged 
in perpetual controversy. On the other hand Plato never 
scruples to name the dead, nor perhaps those living personages 
with whom he stood in no relation of common pursuits or com- 
mon friendships, e.g. Lysias, Gorgias, etc.’ 
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between 387 and 382 B.O., ascertain the order in 
which they came? Here our conclusions can only be 
tentative. Perhaps the best method will be to take 
all the educational dialogues in order, and briefly 
consider their relations to the Meno. 

§ 15. The Protagoras. The main subject of the 
Protagoras is the same as that of the Meno ‘Is Virtue 
teachable?’ It brings out the looseness of popular 
views of Virtue, and the futility of attempting the 
position from the side that naturally presented itself 
—the practical side—before mastering the meta- 
physical key to it, the nature of Virtue. ‘The issue 
of our conversation’ says Socrates ‘renders both of 
us ridiculous. For I, who denied virtue to be teach- 
able, have shown that it consists altogether in 
knowledge, which is the most teachable of all things: 
while Protagoras, who affirmed that it was teachable, 
has tried to show that it consisted in everything | 
rather than knowledge:—on which supposition it M 
would hardly be teachable at all. I therefore, seeing j 
all these questions sadly confused and turned upside | 
down, am beyond measure anxious to clear them up; 
and should be glad, conjointly with you, to go through 
the whole investigation—first, what Virtue is, next, 
whether it is teachable or not’ oto II 69 ; cp. Fr. 
Intr. p. 14). 

. The expectation here raised is to some extent 
fulfilled in the Meno. Not that the Meno is by any 
means final; but certain important steps forward are 
made. There are, to begin with, some attempts at 
actually defining Virtue. These attempts though 
abortive serve to illustrate the nature of the problem. 
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The fourth section of the dialogue—the dialogue with 
Anytus (cc. xxvii-xxxiv)—goes largely over ground 
already traversed in the Protagoras (see § 11 above). 
But in the Protagoras the question whether after all 
there is an eruorypn aperys is not faced!; nor is there 
any trace of the doctrine of óófa, by which a solution 
is offered of the paradox that although Virtue is of 
the nature of Knowledge, yet the possessors of Virtue 
are for the most part unable to impart it, nor of the 
allied topic of *demotic virtue’ (see on 100 A 6). 

There is much ground for supposing that of the 
* Educational! dialogues the Protagoras is the earliest. 
The argument is almost purely Socratic. In par- 
ticular there is the well-known identification of the 
Pleasant and the Good. Virtue is represented in the 
Protagoras as a calculus of Pleasures From this 
outcome of Socratic teaching, which was developed by 
Aristippus and the Cyrenaics, Plato shortly afterwards 
strongly separated himself, and he criticizes it in the 
Gorgias. (See Grote rr 60, 78, 119 foll; J. & A. M. 
Adam’s Introd. to Prot. pp. xxix foll.) 

$16. The Gorg:as. The main point of advance 
in the Gorgias is the strong assertion of the intrinsic 
difference between Pleasure and Good (Zeller p. 121). 
It is true that as Grote says (11 105) ‘Plato does not 
here tell us clearly what he himself means by Good 
and Evil: he specifies no objective or external mark by 
which we may know it: we learn only that Good isa 
mental perfection, Evil a mental taint, answering to 


1 “Plato Menone hanc quaestionem, num veritatis omnino 
cognitio sit, primum tractavit, qua in Protagora supersederat ' 
Hermann Gesch. u. Syst. 1 488 (quoted by Fr.). . 
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indescribable but characteristic sentiments in Plato’s 
own mind, and only negatively determined by this 
circumstance, that they have no reference either to 
pleasure or pain. But we could hardly expect from 
Plato at this stage a full and complete utterance on a 
point about which he perhaps never more than half 
satisfied himself. 

The comparative slenderness of the metaphysical 
basis in the Gorgias, and the simplicity of the mythical 
materials (Exc. VI p. 289), point to a comparatively 
early date for its composition. As I have already said 
(813) I should place it as the last dialogue written before 
Plato's first Sicilian journey. The Pythagorean passage 
492 z foll. furnishes no argument against this view. 

Another argument for placing the Gorgias before 
the Meno is the fact that the term óófa, later so 
closely connected by Plato with the province of 
rhetoric, is in the Gorgias conspicuous by its absence 
(see Exc. VII pp. 299, 300). 

Further, the summary treatment of Gorgias’ 
position and of the relations of rhetoric to sophistry 
in the Meno implies the thorough discussion of these 
points in the Gorgias. See on 95 C 23. 

It is also just possible that in Meno 710 the 
reference to Socrates’ meeting with Gorgias may be a 
covert allusion to the earlier dialogue (cp. Exc. V p. 282). 

8 17. The Phaedrus I believe to have been written 
by Plato soon after his.return from his first Sicilian 
journey, and to have been his first publication as 
Head of the Academy.! I lay some stress in regard 


1 This was the view taken by C. F. Hermann and others. 
Grote 1 178, 561, etc., Zeller p. 104 note. 
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to this on the tradition that the Phaedrus was the 
earliest of all Plato's compositions! The tradition is 
preserved by Diog. L. 111 38 Aóyos è mporov ypdyat 
avrüv tov Paidpov, by Olympiodorus in his life of 
Plato ch. 3 (Teubner text vr p. 192) dre àé rovs 
6Qvpáp[Bovs ó IIAárev joxnro 95Xov ëk ToU Paispov, 
ToU Siaddyou wavy Tvéovros Tot Oivpau9d0ovs xapax- 
TAPOS, are ToU llAdrovos rovrov prov ypaiavros 
6.& Xoyov, ws A€yerat, and lastly in the IIpoAeyópeva ris 
IIAárovos $wXocodQías (Teubner text vi p. 217). The 
reasons assigned for giving the first place to the 
Phaedrus are different in each of these works and in 
each case somewhat frivolous; but perhaps the very 
inadequacy of the grounds alleged points to some real 
fact at the back of the tradition. If in the Academic 
records account was only taken of tlfe writings of the 
Head in his official position, then the earlier writings 
of Plato would be ignored, and the Phaedrus would 
be set down as his first utterance. 

In the Phaedrus the additional territory that Plato 
has added to his domain of thought is wide and 
diversified. I think most of these accessions may be 
connected with the new facts of his life namely (1) 
his westward journey, (2) his professional position. The 
results of the first have two aspects, which are how- 

ever closely connected.  Plato's new intercourse with 
leading Pythagoreans I believe to have been in the 
first place the main source from which he drew the 
mass of mythical material with which is associated 
his teaching on Transmigration and Immortality (Exc. 


1 This view was taken by Schleiermacher : Grote 1 172, ete., 
Zeller pp. 129 foll. 
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VII p. 296). Further, I believe that from the same 
source fell the spark that kindled into life Plato's first 
theory of Ideas. From an early time Plato felt that to 
the Universal attached a Reality that did not belong 
to the particulars. Perhaps the passage most clearly 
showing this is Luthyphro 6 D éxetvo avro rò el6os, Q 
Távra TÀ dove Goud ori; ¿dmca yap mov pug ideg. Td 
Te dvória dvória elvai kai ta dora dou (cp. 5 n). 
‘Similar passages, in which the expressions which i. 
were afterwards used in connexion with the theory ' 
of ideas occur in speaking of the Socratic Aóyo:, are far 
from rare in the Socratic dialogue’ (J. Adam Futhy- 

. phro, Introd. p. xxviii: see also on 73D 5, cp. Zeller 
p. 120 note). But what sort of independent existence 
of the Ideas was conceivable? Surely the Other 
World to which the Soul departed after its commerce 
with earth was the natural home for those Existences 
that were then the objects of its cognition. It is 
true that in the Phaedrus we are not very explicitly 
told what the Realities are on which the Soul gazes ; 
only that it sees the very Justice, the very Temperance, 
the very Knowledge, ovx 7) yéveris TpócercTiv, ov. 7 
érti mov érépa év répo otoa Qv ueis viv Óvrov Kadov- 
pev, AAAA Thy év TH 6 éou dv ÖVTWS erioTHp nV orav. 
But that corresponding to every General Name there 
is an independently-existing Idea Plato probably first 
expressly said, or at least wrote, in Rep. x 596 A el8os 
yáp mod T, êv čkasrov ciwlhapev Tiera rept Ekasta 
Ta ToÀÀÀ ois Tavrdyv ðvopa émihépopev (see H. Jackson 
in J.P. x 254 foll.). But it was in the Phaedrus that 
the Universals were ‘hypostatized’ and the Ideal 
Theory developed. Possibly we have a hint of this in 
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the words (247 c) that no poet has yet hymned the 
vmrepovpávuos Tómos. But- the separate existence of 
the Ideas could only be described by borrowing the 
language of Sense (see on 72 C 2); indeed the mind 
refused to grasp them except as a kind of sensible.! 
And thus the Ideas in receiving ‘a local habitation 
and a name’ received their death-blow ; the Ideal Man, 
existing apart from particular men, was after all but One 
More, so that à new Idea was needed embodying the 
common qualities he had with the rest (Grote 11 271). 

The new aspects in the Phaedrus that may be 
connected with Plato's new position consists in its 
polemical character. In the earlier dialogues there is 
very little polemic against living individuals. Plato 
is still a free-lance among philosophers ; his sympathies 
and antipathies to other teachers are determined 
mainly by loyalty to Socrates, and are very little 
personal. It is absurd to suppose that the Protagoras 
and Gorgias are attacks on the distinguished men 
whose names they bear. In the Gorgias there is, it is 
true, earnest denunciation of popular Statecraft and 
of oratory as her handmaiden. 


1 ‘The Platonic Ideas are nothing more’ (than ‘first efforts’) ; 
‘but of all theories that have arisen in ingenious minds from 
an imperfect conception of the processes of abstraction and 
generalization, they are surely among the most plausible 
as well as beautiful’ J. S. Mill Dissertations 111 348. [The 
sequel shows admirably how the Ideal theory was arrived at. ] 
Cp. J. Adam in C.R. x11 222: ‘The doctrine of transcendent 
self-existent Ideas is a creation of the poet Plato, and has a 
permanent poetical if not philosophical value. It is the most 
powerful stimulus to the artistic imagination which Philosophy 
has ever supplied’ (see Exc. VI p. 296). ` 
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In the Phaedrus the point of view is greatly 
changed. There is an attack upon Lysias—who is 
Oewóraros TOV viv ypadew (228 A) and therefore 
selected for the purpose—but the attack upon him is 
not because he teaches rhetoric, but because he 
teaches it in the wrong way. There are in the Phae- 
drus references to the view of rhetoric taken in the 
Gorgias, and something amounting to a recantation 
of it (see 260 p foll. dp’ odv, à *yabe, dypotxdrepov Tov 
Séovtos AeAosdopykapev THY Adywv réxvqv ;). Rhetoric 
is introduced speaking in her own defence; without J^ x 
me, she says, however much a man may know the 
Truth, the Art of Persuasion will not be his. Yes, 
she may be answered, but there is just the question ; 
aorep yap axovery Sox Tuv@V pocióvroy Kat dapapre- 
popevov Adywv dre Wedderae kal ovK Erte Téxvn GAN’ 
&árexvos Tpi. Again 269 B ov xpi) xoXeraívew et 
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pisao Gas ti wor’ éore pyropixy kré ‘This reads like ‘ 
a good-humoured apology for past severities’ observes š 
Dr. Thompson, Introd. p. iv. The “faulty classifica- i 


tion’ is the analogy drawn in the Gorgias between 
Rhetoric and Confectionery. Presently this is repudi- 
ated, and for it is substituted an analogy between 
Rhetoric and Medicine (270 B). Pericles, who in the 
Gorgias is involved with other statesmen in a | 
common censure, is here praised because his oratory ; 
was founded on a basis of scientific knowledge. A r 
large part of the Phaedrus (from 259 onwards) is an 
attempt to construct a true or philosophic Rhetoric. 
This is to be founded firstly on Dialectic, that is, on 
proper methods of Collection and Division (265 p foll., 
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cp. 273 foll); secondly oh Psychology, just as 
Medicine depends on a proper knowledge of the body. 
(For Plato's new conception of & Rhetoric see Dr. 
Thompson's Introd. pp. xvi-xviii. When Plato 
wrote the Phaedrus he held that there was room 
for an Art of Expression, and possibly even intended 
to fit it into the curriculum of his Academy. 

All this tends to show that the Phaedrus is later 
than the Gorgias; at the same time the westward 
journey furnishes the sort of interval necessary to 
explain the transit from the old point of view to the 
new. A further question may be put: was not the 
new view the direct outcome of a visit to the birth- 
land of Greek Rhetoric, the home of Corax and Tisias ? 
To this I can only say that I know of no one living 
in Sicily at the time, who is likely to have impressed 
Plato in this direction ; and I think his new position 
in Athens may have been alone the determining cause ; 
but other speculations are not excluded. 

It is in the Phaedrus that we find the first reference 
to Plato’s rival at Athens, Isocrates (2788 foll). 
The reference is friendly, and perhaps shows that 
Plato then really hoped to find in the ‘philosophic’ 
rhetoric Isocrates professed to furnish, an article 
superior to that supplied elsewhere.! If this be so, 
the spirit of professional rivalry embittered in the 

! An approximation to Isocrates in the Phaedrus is notice- 
able in the tendency towards the Isocratean principle of 
avoiding hiatus. This appears especially in the dialogue 
portions: the proportion being less than half what is found in 
the Symposium and the Republic (Blass Att. Bered. 11 426). 
For the early friendship of Plato and Isocrates see Diog. L. 
III 8. 
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following years the good relations with which they 

started. In the Huthydemus there is a distinct note ad 

of antagonism (Dr. Thompson’s Phaedrus pp. 179 foll.) ' 

and a still stronger one in the Republic, if we are to 

recognize in the picture (495 £) of ‘the bald-headed i 

tinker, who, having made some money, goes to the 

bath and washes himself, puts on a wedding garment, 

and proposes to marry his masters daughter, now i 

that she is poor and desolate, Isocrates with his l 

patronage of poor forlorn Philosophy (Teichmüller | 

Interarische Fehden pp. 103—105, 1881, cp. H. Jackson I 

Proc. of the Cambridge Philol. Society 1882, pp. 13 I 

and 41). Plato is rarely so acrimonious as this.1 | 
The date here assumed for the composition of the ' 

 Phaedrus—say 386 B.c.—is merely part of a hypothesis 

which must stand or fall according as it is found to 

fit or not to fit the view of Plato's career which 

increased enlightenment shall show to be a reason- 

able one. Dr. Thompson (Introd. pp. xix, xx) argues i 

against the view of C. F. Hermann that I have here 

adopted, and would place it later. So would Mr. J. B. 

Bury (J.P. xv 83 foll) On the other hand Zeller 

p. 134 (see the other passages there referred to, and 

the note on p. 399) argues for a comparatively early 


1 See Jebb Attic Orators Introd. p. cxx ‘Nothing more 
distinguishes Plato from later satirists of like keenness 
than his manner of hinting the redeeming points of the person 
under dissection; and whenever Gorgias comes in—whether 
in the dialogue that bears his name or elsewhere—it may be 
discerned (I venture to think) that Plato's purpose was to 
bring out an aspect of the man—that aspect which he con- 
sidered most important—but that he allowed, and was writing 
for those who knew, that there was another side to the picture,’ 
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date of the Phaedrus. It must be allowed that on 
the view here taken the amount of new material in 
the Phaedrus is very large, and these advances 
cannot all be connected with the external circum- 
stances above considered. I will mention three: 
the tripartite division of the Soul; the method of 
cuvaywyn and diaipeots, and the recognition of two 
distinct grades below the d«Aócod$os corresponding 
respectively with the $«Aórwuos and the drAoxpyparos 
(see Exc. VI p. 295). In the Phaedo the $«Xoc pros 
is recognized as another stage below these three. 

§ 18. The next dialogue to be considered is the 
Euthydemus. Both it and the Meno I regard as pre- 
ceding the Republic; but which of the two is prior is 
extremely hard to say. On the whole I think it 
probable that the Meno is later. The topic of the ascend- 
ency of $póvgo:s is treated elaborately in the .Euthy- 
demus, more succinctly in the Meno. See on 88 A 7. 

On the other hand, the great question of the Meno 

receives summary treatment in the Huthydemus | 
(2820) ef ére ye, à KAewía, $v 9 eyo, ý Topia 

didaxrov, dAAG u) dard Taurondrou wapayiyverar Tots | 
avOpunrois* TovTo yàp piv ér. ückemrov kai ovrw 
Siwporoynpévov uoi re kai coi. “AAN éporye, Edn, à 
Zókpares, SiSaxrov elvai Soxel. — kal éyà oleis emov: 
H xadis Aéyes, © pure dvópOv, kai ed émoígsas 
dmraÀAAÀáfas pe ckéjeos moÀÀ9s epi To)Tov avro), 
mórepov Sidaxrov 1) ov didaxrov 7 copia. (The shifting 

of the subject of the question from dperý to copia is | 
not important.) It seems to me that we have here not 
so much a reference back to a previous discussion, as 
a shelving of the question at present for convenience, 
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Plato had moreover already treated the question ‘Is 
Virtue teachable?’ in the Protagoras. (For views as 
to the date of the Huthydemus see Grote 1 561 note ; 
11 243 note, where Grote agrees with Ueberweg that 
the Huthydemus is later than the Phaedrus: Zeller p. 
84 note, p. 119, and p. 126 note 80, where it is argued 
that the Ideal theory is implied in the Luthydemus.) 

§ 19. If the views just put forward be accepted, the 
Meno may be regarded as the immediate prelude to the 
Republic. Some corroboration is to be found in the 
close analogy between the end of the Meno and the 
end of Book I of the Republic. In both Socrates is 
dissatisfied ; he has been led off on side issues from 
the pursuit of the main problem. ‘I have not been 
well entertained,’ he tells Thrasymachus, ‘but that 
was my own fault and not yours: for as your 
gourmands seize upon every new dish as it goes round, 
and taste its contents before they have had a reason- 
able enjoyment of its predecessor, so I seem to myself 
to have left the question we were at first examining, 
concerning the real nature of Justice, before we had 
found out the answer to it . . . so that at present the 
result of our conversation is that I know nothing: for 
while I do not know what Justice is, I am little likely 
to know whether it is in fact a virtue or not, or 
whether its owner is happy or unhappy’ (Davies’ 
and Vaughan’s translation). 

The transference of the subject of investigation 
from Virtue in the Meno to Justice in the Republic is 
characteristic. In the Republic we have an important 
development of the Socratic doctrine that Virtue is 
One. The cardinal virtues are now regarded as 
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‘broken lights’ of the One Virtue, and the grounds on 
which their difference depends are examined. This 
analysis finds no place in the Meno, nor in Book 1 of 
the Republic (Zeller, pp. 451 foll.). 

The treatment of 9óf« in the Republic carries on 
that in the Meno: in Rep. 506 c we have what looks 
like a verbal reference to Meno 97 A. Further, Meno 
89 B contemplates an Ideal State, such as the Republic, 
at 99 A we get a glimpse of the notion that the Man 
is the microcosm of the State, and at 100 A we have 
a foreshadowing of the simile of the Cave in Rep. vii. 

$20. The next dialogues to be considered in 
relation to the Meno are the Symposium and the 
Phaedo. Both of these I regard as later than the 
Republic, and a fortiori later than the Meno. In spite 
of their great difference they have this in common, 
that both present an idealized picture of Socrates more 
full and vivid than any to be found elsewhere (cp. 
Grote 11 227); also that Plato rises in them to what 
is absolutely his highest point of poetical beauty, both 
in imagination and in diction. One strong reason for 
thinking them later than the Republic is that in 
assigning the Phaedrus, Huthydemus and Meno (with 
the Menexenus and Clitophon) to the years 386-383 
B.c.—during all which time Plato must have been 
working at his chef d'oeuvre—we are sufficiently filling 
up his time. In the case of the Symposium there 
is nothing that may not have been subsequent to the 
Republic, whereas in the Phaedo there are things we 
may almost say must have been so (cp. p. xxxix 
and presently p. liv). 

: The main point of contact between the Meno and 
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the Symposium is in the development of the doctrine 
of &ófa contained in the latter. It is possible that at 
202 a (quoted on 97 B 17) we have a reference not 
merely to the doctrine of the Meno but the actual 
treatise! -Whereas in the Phaedrus Eros is a god, 
the son of Aphrodite, in the Symposium he is relegated 
to the sphere of intermediary powers, and is not a god 
but a daizev. Thus he is brought nearer to men 
(Grote u 216). 

The Phaedo is connected with the Meno by the 
doctrine of dvayvnos. The Meno is unmistakeably 
referred to, and its doctrine receives a further develop- 
ment (see on 81D 12 and § 9 above). 

§ 21. A question may be raised as to the development 
of the doctrine of Immortality in Plato. In five of the 
dialogues that have now been considered this doctrine 
appears. These dialogues come, on the hypothesis 
adopted, in the order, Phaedrus, Meno, Republic, 
Symposium, Phaedo. 1s this order consistent with a 1: 
probable view of the development of Plato's views on 
this subject? The main difficulty is the position of 
the Sympostum. Whereas in the Phaedrus, the Meno, 
and the Aepublic we have proofs offered of the im- 
mortality of the soul (though that in the Meno is a 
partial and abbreviated one, in which the argument 
and myth of the Phaedrus is probably presumed), in 

1 Grote (11 232, note) points out that the Symposium must 
have been written between 385 B.c.—the date of the dtolxcors of a 
Mantinea—and 370 B.c. when it was re-established. Zeller | 
p. 133 couples it with the Phaedo as belonging ‘to a time when 
the philosophy of Plato, and also his artistic power, had reached 


full maturity.’ ‘Teichmüller has shown that the Phaedo is 
later than the Symposium’: see C. R. x 41. 
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the Symposium only a ‘metaphorical immortality’ is 
asserted: ‘the soul yearns for, but is forbidden to 
reach, immortality: or at least can only reach im- 
mortality in a metaphorical sense, by its prolific 
operation—by generating in itself as long as it lasts, 
and in other minds who will survive it, a self-renewing 
series of noble thoughts and feelings—by leaving a 
name and reputation to survive in the memory of 
others’ (Grote 11 223). 

In the Phaedo the question is faced with all the 
solemnity and earnestness of which Plato is capable. 
It is the sort of work that one might expect from a 
man who had just gone through a serious illness or a 
great trouble. I believe that Archer-Hind is quite 
right in upholding (Phaedo Intr. p. 21 foll) that 
Plato did in the Phaedo maintain *the immortality of 
particular souls as distinct from the eternity of the 
universal soul” Not but that itis possible to exag- 
gerate the importance attached by Plato to individual 
immortality (see on 86 A 8). 

The explanation is probably this. Plato did offer 
in the Phaedrus a very general proof of the immortality 
of soul (245 c). Some few years later he offered in 
the Republic another proof (Bk. x 608 p-611 A). This 
proof is different from that in the Phaedrus, to which, 
so far as I can see, no allusion is made. In the Phaedo 
again there is neither resumption of, nor reference to, 
the arguments of the Phaedrus and the Republic. It 
would seem that Plato after writing the Republic 
became conscious that his arguments, so far at least 
as personal immortality is concerned, were un- 
satisfactory. It is strange, at any rate, that the only 
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reference in the Phaedo to any previous treatment of 
the subject should be to the half-demonstration in the 
Meno. After writing the Symposium, circumstances, 
we know not what, brought Plato round to renew his 
assault on the great problem. The result remains in 
the Phaedo as his final achievement in this direction. 

$ 22. I will not enter on the difficult question 
of the date of the Z'heaetetus. On arriving at 
this dialogue we leave the stage of the * educational" 
dialogues, and enter on the ‘philosophic’! The 
Theaetetus must be later than the Meno, containing, as 
it does, an important development of the doctrine of 
ófa. At the same time it contains in matters of 
detail some curious parallels to the Meno. 

(1) The story of Theaetetus' attempts to define 
Knowledge is very like that of Meno's attempts to 
define Virtue (see on 71 E 1). 

(2) There is à kinship between the mathematical 
passage at Theaet. 147 D foll. and the problem the 
solution of which Socrates elicits from the slave. [n 
the Theaetetus, it is upon surds and square numbers 
that Theodorus has been lecturing, and he stops at the 
number 16. Now it is sexteen feet that the figure in 
the Meno 83 C contains. | 

(3) The contrast between Theaetetus and Meno is 
pointed. Meno is fair in body, but not in mind; 
Theaetetus is just the reverse. Meno is exactly 


1 Zeller, I think, is certainly wrong (pp. 125 sqq.) in group- 
ing the Theaetetus with the Gorgias, Meno and Euthydemus. 
For the hypothesis that the Theaetetus as we have it is an 
enlarged edition of an earlier work, see H. Jackson in J.P. XIII 
244 note; Archer-Hind Timaeus Intr. p. 21, note. | 
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described in Theaet. 150 x foll. (cp. 177 B). Theaetetus 
wonders but is not disconcerted. 

(4) The simile of the vépxn, applied by Meno to 
Socrates, is paralleled by that of the paia, applied by 
Socrates to himself. 

(5) The allusion to xpópe and the theory of vision 
in 153 D and 156 may be set beside Meno 76. 

= (6) The reference to ¿piru 154p, 164, 165, is 
just in the spirit of the Meno. 

(7) The departure of Socrates at the end of the 
Theaetetus eis Tv tov Paridéws oroàv éri thv Merov 
yped»jv is balanced by Anytus’ threat in the Meno. 

§ 23. Thus the dialogues form a series, each linked 
to others before and after. When we have a promise 
of an intended work we may presume that the con- 
tents of the intended work were to some extent in the 
authors mind at the time of his making the promise, 
though his views would shape and develop themselves 
in the process of execution. So Plato had much of 
the Republic in his head when he wrote the Meno. 

We shall not be more than a year or so out if we 
assign the Meno to 384 ».c. At that time Plato was 
forty-three years of age and Socrates had been dead 
for fifteen years. I proceed on the assumption that 


1 Schleiermacher thought that the Meno was written thirteen 
years after the death of Socrates. See his views, Grote 11 16 
note. While dissenting on some points I find it rather remark- 
able that in so many I coincide with a writer who has pursued 
his investigations on such very different principles. Rudolf 
Hirzel (Rhein. Mus. XLII 249) suggests that the Meno (especially 
the Anytus episode) was called forth by the publication of the 
kaTwyyopla Zwxpdrovs by the sophist Polycrates. This was a 
feigned speech, put into the mouth of Anytus, which led to 
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the works which, after Plato's second return to Athens, 
preceded the Republic, he produced because he saw 
some special reason for doing so. In the Phaedrus he 
sets forth his new view of intellectual concepts, and | 
puts himself right as to the function of Rhetoric; the 
Huthydemus has for its chief object the depressing of | 
his professional rivals Antisthenes and Isocrates; the 
writing of the Meno may have been forced upon him 
by impatient and impertinent people who pressed him 
for an answer on the question of the day: ‘Can you 
teach Virtue? What do you profess?’ The Meno is 
thus rather satirical than polemical. It is a continua- 
tion of the discussion with Protagoras, though it is 
not with Protagoras that the discussion is continued. 
For the réle of respondent in the new discussion Plato 
found no one so suitable as the spoiled and arrogant 
young Thessalian, who, it was recorded, had once met 
Socrates. That Meno is a pupil of Gorgias is a mere 
accident. The Meno is in no sense an attack on 4 
Gorgias. ‘Let us leave him out of the question,’ says 
Socrates (71D), ‘as after all he is not here’: and the 
explanation of Gorgias’ position, that he teaches not 
Virtue, but the Art of Speaking, is received without a 
word of comment. 

§ 24. It has come to be recognized of late years * 
that an important aid to the determination of the 1 
order of Plato's works may be afforded by investigation : 


the later belief that it was the speech Anytus used at the trial 
(cp. Isocr. Bus. 8 5; Diog. L. rr 38; Them. Or. 23, p. 296C ; 
Quint..11 174). Hirzel’s case as to the Meno is weak, and I 
cannot believe that the purpose of that dialogue is a defence 
of Socrates. 
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of points of style— points mostly so minute as to 
represent half-unconscious habits of the author's mind, 
and therefore likely to furnish a trustworthy clue to 
what we may call its ‘stratification.’ Opinions differ 
a good deal as to the degree of importance to be 
attached to this evidence. Still it is true to say that 


in * Stylometry ' has been found an occasionally useful 


adjunct to the old method of ‘Hylometry’ (if we 
may so call it). 

It is as confirmatory evidence with regard to the 
main groups of Plato's writings that Stylometry is of 
most service. On the evidence of style alone it might 
be asserted that the Meno belongs to a different period 
from the Philebus. But it affords but little help as to 
the order of dialogues within one group; it does not 
help us to discover whether the Meno or the Ewuthy- 
demus is prior. 

All discussions of the order of Plato's writings 
based upon style (and to a less extent those based on 
other considerations) depend on the assumption that 
Plato after once issuing a work left it unaltered. 
May we assume this? A certain passage in Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus would make the assumption appear 
entirely unwarranted. Plato continued up to his 
eightieth year, he tells us, rovs éavrod Siaddyous 
krevi(ov kai Boorpvyifwv kai mávra tpdmov ávamAékov 
(de compos. verborum ch. xxv p. 208; see Jebb Att. 
Or. Intr. p. lxxiv, R. & P. 243). Then follows the 
story about the tablet which, they say, was found 
after his death, with the first words of the Republic— 
KatéBynv xOés eis Ilepara perà DAaókovos ToU 'ApC 
cTovos—arranged in several different orders. 


— 
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We may well accept the view, which Dionysius is 
here supporting, of Plato's industry and fastidiousness 
in his literary work, and yet believe that Plato for the 
most part after publishing a dialogue regarded that 
edition as final. There was certainly no such general 
revision of his works as would have reduced them all to 
the level of one style, that of his later years. Con- 
spicuous differences of style among the dialogues are 
obvious. With regard to subject matter the same is 
clear: there are abundant instances of inconsistency, 
development and self-criticism. I think, too, that 
Plato’s mind was too active to allow him to spend any 
large amount of time in ‘touching-up and titivating’ 
published works, to say nothing of the inconvenience 
of having different editions in circulation at the same 
time. 

The truth about the story appears to be this. Plato 
lived during a period when Attic prose was undergoing 
a great revolution. Beginning with a natural order, 
in which words were set down in the arrangement 
their mere .sense would dictate, with little or no 
attention to euphonious combination, Attic writers 
ended with a style in which the arrangement of words 
was almost as severely conditioned as in verse; and 
this in regard to two things mainly, the collision of 
vowel sounds and rhythm. Plato was not a leader in 
this movement ; it proceeded from the orators. But 
Plato had an exquisite ear for prose rhythm, and he 
could not be deaf to the effects the innovators 
produced. Moreover he was an experimenter in style. 
In the Phaedrus the influence of Isocrates is traceable ; 
the Menexenus is an attempt to rival Lysias; in the 
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Symposium there is a succession of parodies of leading 
stylists. As time went on he elaborated more and 
more the order of words, and in particular became 
more and more sparing of hiatus. 

We notice in Plato a growing tendency to fall in 
with the new taste in prose; but this tendency is 
broken by occasional experiments. This is a disturb- 
ing element that must always be taken into account 
when applying the stylometric method to Plato. Many 
writers indeed are liable to get à particular phrase or 
trick of style running in their head, an affection that 
disappears as unaccountably as it came. Such a 
trick we have in the use of et ór. pátera eight times 
in the Charmides (see on 80 D 4). 

§ 25. The verdict of Stylometry as regards the Meno 
fortunately agrees pretty well with that which would 
be given on other grounds. It is marked as not 
belonging to the later dialogues by the comparative 
indifference to hiatus (see on 77 A 5, 980 13) and 
the general simplicity of the order of words (see on 
89 E 26). i 

Prof. Lewis Campbell in C.R. 111 28 gives a review 
of an important essay in the new method of ‘quan- 
titative criticism’; namely Constantin Ritter’s Drie 
Echtheit und Chronologie der platonischen Schriften 
(Stuttgardt 1888). Prof. Campbell had himself done 
most important work in this direction in his General 
Introduction to the Sophistes and Politicus (1867). 
Among foreign scholars W. Dittenberger led the way 
in 1881 by publishmg in Hermes xvi pp. 321—345 his 
Sprachliche Kriterien. fiir die Chronologie der plato- 
nischen Dialoge. ‘Having learned that the particle 
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pv, for example, was rarely or never used by the 
earlier Attic prose-writers, he read through Plato with 
this in view, and found that the familiar formula rí 
piv ; was entirely absent from about two-thirds of the 
whole number of the generally acknowledged dialogues, 
and that in about half ye pýv was nowhere to be 
found, while on the other hand in the remaining 
works more than a hundred instances of Té jv; and 
about sixty of ye pýv appeared. (Neither ri pv ; nor 
ye ppv are found in the Meno, but àAAà pv and Kat ppv 
both occur.) ‘The line of investigation thus marked 
out by Dittenberger has since been pursued by many 
scholars, of whom M. Schanz is much the most 
significant name. His paper in Hermes xxi pp. 439- 
459? (zur Entwickelung des platonischen Stils, 1886) 
*has given fresh importance to this whole inquiry. 


The number of test-formulae has rapidly grown, and > 


the many paths of observation successively opened 
show a remarkable amount of convergence.’ 

Among small immaterial points in which it is 
thought that the workings of half-conscious habit may 
be traced, à very large number of facts are furnished 
by the formulae of answer. Ritter after investigating 
these says that in the Meno out of 182 instances of 
answer-formulae, 42, or 23 per cent, take the form 
éywye, épovye or coke? pot. This form is characteristic 
of the ‘first group’ (including Phaedo and Symposium) ; 
is less common in the ‘second group’ (Rep., Phaedr., 
Theaet., and perhaps Parm.), and is rare in the last 
group (Soph., Polit, Phil, Tim., Crit, Laws) I 
quote some results at which he arrives in regard to 
the Meno and six other dialogues. 
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These figures show in a general way a kinship 
between the Meno and the group Protagoras, Ewthyd., 
Gorgias and Republic; from which the Philebus is 
removed and the Laws yet more removed. Some of the 
other results at which he arrives, however, diverge 
considerably from the views adopted in the present 
work. 

Ritter argues that for determining the order of 
the dialogues language is the only test: doctrinal 
content, allusions from one work to another, historical 
references, are all illusory or insufficient. 

The stylometric method has been disparaged by 
Ferdinand Horn (Platonstudven, Vienna, 1893)1; also 
by Zeller in the 4th (German) edition of his History 
of Ancient Philosophy and in two papers. 

But the writer who has been most prominent in 
recent years in regard to this kind of research is 
W. Lutoslavski. A paper of his was read before the 

1 In an Appendix (pp. 343-358) he gives an analysis and 


criticism of the Meno, which he believes to have been written 
later than the Protagoras, but earlier than the Gorgias. 
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Oxford Philological Society on 21st May, 1897, of 
which a review is given in C.R. xr 284: ‘Great 
numbers of stylistical peculiarities are required for 
correct inferences. C. Ritter investigated only forty 
peculiarities of style, and many other inquirers have 
drawn inferences from a single occurrence of a single 
peculiarity. The chronological conclusions drawn by 
Lutoslavski are based on the comparison of five 
hundred peculiarities representing fifty-eight thousand 
observations made by various investigators.’ His 
method has been, assuming that the latest work of all 
is the Laws, to group in order of their approximation 
to this the other ‘late’ dialogues, Soph., Polit., Phi., 
and Timaeus. Then these dialogues, with the Laws, 
are taken as the standard of comparison for the 
remaining works. 

So far as the earlier dialogues are concerned, his 
conclusions are as follows :— 

(1) Gorgias is later than Meno, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras, and all Socratic dialogues. 

(2) Cratylus, Symposium, Phaedo form a group 
later than the Gorgias, and were written probably in 
the order here mentioned. 

(3) Republic Bks. 11-x were written in a few years, 
and are later than the Phaedo. The composition of 
this work was not interrupted by other labours ; only 
Bk. 1 is very much earlier, probably written between | 
Gorgias and Cratylus. 

(4) Phaedrus was written about 379 B.c. and after 
the Republic. 

In 1897 Lutoslavski’s main work The Origin and 
Growth of Plato’s Logic was published in English. 
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A careful and elaborate review of it, by J. Adam, . x 
appears in C.R. xu 218 foll. The work falls into two | : 


parts; the first ‘stylometric’ (of which a part of the 
results have just been given), the second dealing 
with the contents and teaching of the dialogues. The 
reviewer has some excellent observations on the 
limitations of the method of Stylometry. Lutoslavski 
says the method of his book is ‘a result of the 
authors previous study of natural sciences and 
mathematics.’ He has applied the methods there 
appropriate too rigidly to the workings of a human 
mind. 
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Editions of the Meno 


Platonis dialogi 1v Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque cum 
adnotatione critica eL exegetica. Curavit Ph. Buttmannus (Ed. 
Iv 1822, Ed. v 1830). This work was based on the work of 
F. E. Biester, who published an edition of these four dialogues 
in the year 1780, in accordance with a decree of Frederick the 
Great, issued in the previous year, to promote the better editing 
of Latin and Greek works for the use of schools, and the 
publishing of German translations of the same. 

Vier platonische Gespräche, Menon, Kriton, der erste und 
zweite Alkibiades, Deutsch mit Anmerkungen etc., by F. Ullrich 
(Ed. 11 1821). This was based on a translation by F. Gedike 
issued in 1780 as part of the scheme referred to above. 

Stallbaum published an edition of the Meno in 1827, and 
again in 1836 as part of his complete edition of Plato's works. 
On this is based, but with great additions and improvements, 
the work of R. Fritzsche (Leipzig 1885). 

The Meno of Plato, with Introduction and Notes, by St. 
George Stock, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford (Clarendon 
Press 1891). [This I believe is the only edition with English 
notes hitherto published. ] 
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Explanation of some References 


* Grote 2 Plato and the other companions of Socrates, by 
George Grote, F.R.S. (Ed. 11 1867). (When Grote's History 
of Greece is indicated it is referred to specifically. Unfor- 
tunately the paging differs so much in the different editions 
that it has only been possible to refer to the chapters. ) 

t Zeller’ = Plato and the Older Acadęmy, translated with 
the Author’s sanction from the German of Dr. Eduard Zeller 
by Sarah Frances Alleyne and Alfred Goodwin, M.A. (new 
ed. 1888). (When translations of other parts of Zeller’s work 
are referred to, they are specially indicated. In the case of the 
vol. on Socrates, reference is made to the 3rd ed. 1885.) 

‘Kiihner’ = Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 
von Dr. Raphael Kühner. Reference has unavoidably been 
made to the second edition (1870) by sections ($) and paragraphs. 
The numbering of the sections corresponds generally with that 
of the new (revised) edition. 

* Jelf’=Jelf’s Greek Grammar (3rd ed. 1861). 

* Riddell’ = Digest of Idioms, forming Appendix B to the 
edition of the Apology of Plato with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. James Riddell, M.A. (Clarendon Press 1867). 

‘Goodwin M.T.’ (or * Goodwin ’)= Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses of the Greek Verb, by Dr. W. W. Goodwin (enlarged 
edition 1897). 

' F. E. T.' 2.4 Syntax of Attic Greek, by F. E. Thompson, M.A. 
1883. 

€ C. R? = Classical Review. 

‘J.P. = Journal of Philology. 

R: & P.’=Ritter and Preller Historia philosophiae, etc. 
ed. 7, 1888. 

‘Ueb.-Heinze’=Ueberweg Grundriss der Gesch. d. Phil. 
ed. 8, 1894, re-edited by Heinze. 

‘J.H. S. = Journal of the Hellenic Society. 

‘Fr.’ = Fritzsche's edition (mentioned above). 

‘Sch.’ =M. Schanz's edition of the text. 

)( 2distinguished from. 

A mark + is affixed to the name of any work that is 
regarded as spurious. 

The old Latin translation of Plato by Ficinus was published 
in 1532 (and the following years) and that by Cornarius at 
Basel in 1561. 
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1) wept dperns [me«paoTukós] 
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I. “Eyes pot eimeiv, à. Xókpares, dpa Ša- St IL 


KTÒV 7) üper:) ; Ù où SidaxTov GAN àakmqróv; 7 
obre doxntov obre pabnrov, àXXà pices mapa- 
yiyverat Tots avOpetrois À ANY Tul TPOTQ ; 

s 20. 70 Mévav, mpo rod pèv @errarol eù- 
Soxiuot hoav év rois “EXAnow xai éQavpátovro 
2349 € ^ 4 ^ / e > N ^ 
è$ immi Te kal TrXoUrQ, viv Õé, ws époi coret, 
xai èm} copia, xai ovy Tikuora oi Tod cod éraipov 
, / ^ , / ` 
Aptotimmov morira [Aapicaiov]. X Tovrov &è 

10 piv altos dots Topyias: áducópevos yap eis THY 
Tov épacTàe émi copia elrAnpev 'AXevabOv Te 
TOUS MpwTous, Qv ó aos épaoTís stw "Api- 
OTIMTOS, Kal TOY üXNov Berrarav: xai Ó) ral 
Touro TO ¿Qos úuâs elÜucev, AdoBws Te Kal peya- 

is NoTpeTra@s arroxpiverOaL, áv Tis Ti ŠpmTar, WoTrep 


p. 70 


> ` A 210 / e 9 A / e & 
eiK0g TOUS €¿Ó0Taç, üT€ Kal avTOS Tapéyov avTov C 


^ ^ ^ y 
époráv TQ 'EXXjvov TQ Bovropév & Te dv TiS 


E B 


EF Pe y> w ure 
- - 





71 


B 


C 
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, `x 5 Y 7 , , ` 
BovrAnra, Kal ovdevi dtm oUx aroKpevopevos. 
évOdde 0é, à dite Mévov, tò évavr(ov mepi- 
ETTHKEV’ HoTrEp avypos Tis THS copias yéyovev, 

^ ^ / ^ 
kai KiwOvveUe, ék tavde TrÓv TOTOwv Tap OƏuas 
y e / , ^ x. e 
oiyeaÜau, 7) copia. ef your twa éÜéXeis. otros 
2 / ^ 5 / y NIA e > . 
épécÜa, tav évÜáOe, ovdels Satis ov wyeXaceTrakD, 
kal épet: @ éve, xwOvveve co, Soxeiy paxdptos 
, > A ^ ` wo» w 
tus elvai [aperny yodv eire Sidaxtov eO ote 

/ 

TpOTQ Tapayiyvetas eidévat|: yw 86 Tocovrov 
/ y ` Y M ` 50 / e 
déwm eire Sidaxtov elre uù Sidaxrov cidéva, as 

/ 

ovdé avro, Ó T. TOT éotl TÒ Tapdmay peri, 
Tuyxave cidas. 

JI. Eyo ov kai adtos, © Mévov, ottws eyo: 

/ ^ ^ 

cupTéevopat Tots TroM rats ToúTou TOU TPÁYHATOS, 
ka} épavróv xarauéudoua, ws ov cione mept 
&perís Tó mapámav: Ó O6 uù olda Tí éo Tiv, TAS 

e al ^ 
dy oToi0v yé Ti <éoTw> eideinv; Ù Šoxe cot 

/ 
olov Te elvai, oris Mévova uù yuyvooKxe TÒ 
mapámav bots stiv, ToÜrov eiOéva, eire kaXós 

4 ^ 
eire mAovatos elre Kal yevvaios otiw, eire xal 
^ / 
Tüvavría roUTOV ; Soxet cot olov T elvat ; 

MEN. Ox guouye. | àXXÀ ov, © Xókpares, 
anhs odd & Ti dpern stiv olo0a, addA rabra 
mept cov Kal olxade amaryyéXXopev ; 

/ 

20. M) uóvov ye, à éraipe, àXXà kal Ort 

avd’ GXXq Tw évérvxov eidoTt, ws pol SoKd. 


10 


MEN. Tí é; ' P'opy(g oùe évérvyes Ste xs 


évOdde Tv ; 
X0. "Eyowye. 


MEN. Era ovx eSoxes cot eidéva: ; 
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ZQ. Où wdvu eig prypwov, © Mévov, dore 
^ ^ ^ 4 
20 oUK éyw ciTeiv ÈV TH TWapovTt, TØS Mot TOTE 
éSofev. GAN lows éxetvóg Te oldev, kal cù à D 
éketvos é&Xeyev: àvápvnoov ovy pe, Tas CXewyev. 
el 66 BoóXe, avros eimé: Boxe? yap ý vov col 
mep ékeívq. 
MEN. "Eporye. 
ZO. 'Exetvov èv Toivvv éQyev, émeri) ral 
y ` A , / e N ^ / 
areactiv: ov è avTOs, @ pos Oev, Mévov, ví 
` 3 M 9 9 ` \ / €) 
pns aperny civar; elroy xai uù) POovycns, iva 
3 / ^ / , ^ 
evTuyéotatoy *rebcua éd evopévos ©, àv pavis 
` ` IOAN / $ A 9 ` 
cv pev eidws kal Topryias, yœ 8e eipgkàs pmdevt 
qrévrore ei&ór. évrervymkévas. 
IIl. MEN. 'AAXN ov xaXeróv, @ Leoxpares, 
? ^ ^ / 9 LA 3 \ 3 / 
eimeiv. mpõTov pév, ef fo)Xe, avdpos aperny, 
es of (A 3 ` 3 \ > / € ` 9 
páðiov, ott aŭt éciv avdpos apet, ixavoy elvat 
Ta TS Toews TpáTTew, Kal WpaTTovTa TOUS 
` * ^ A > 3 M ^ 
èv dirous ev sroveiv, rovs Š éyÜpovs Kaxas, Kat 
avrov evrAaBeiobar pndev tovodrov malev. ei Se 
4 ` > / 3 ` ^ 
Bovre yuvaiwòs apernv, où xaXeróv SuedOeiv, 
Ste Set avrny Tv oixiay eÙ oixeiv, o@fovocdy Te 
ta évdov xai rarýkoov obcav Tov avdpos. ral 
AAN éorly maos apery, xai Onrelas ral 
x . Ey. , r > N , 
dppevos, kal mperButépov avdpds, et pèv Powe, 
éXevÜépov, ei òè Bovrcr, Sovrov. Kal QAM Trap- 
> / > e 3 3 / 3 ^ 
moai apetai ciow, oTe ovK aTropla eimeîv 
apers wépe © Te Eotw Kal’ éxdorny yap TQ 
mpáfemv xai tv. Muriðv pos čraotov épyov 
éxdor@ nav 7) apeTn otw’ cares é, oluau, 
à Lwoxpares, kal  Kaxia. 


myrs gmmg., 


*4$a* * œ 


Era e 
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v ZO. IIoXA yé tive edruyia čoiwa kexpija0au, 
> ^ , ` "^ / 4 
à Mévov, ci plav ntv aperny auijvós te avnv- 
pnka áperàv Tapa col Kepévwov. aTdap, @ zo 
; ? 
B Mévov, xarà taútrņnņv THY cikóva THY Tept Ta 
cunun, el pov épouévov perirrns "epi ovcias 6 
/ ? x ` M \ 
Tí wor “OTG, TONAS kai TavroóaTàs ÉXeyes 
/ 
auras elvat, TÚ àv dmekpívo poi, ef oe Tpoumv: 
M. 
ápa tovtm dys Todas Kal TravroOaràs Civat Kal ss 
Siahepovoas dXMjXov, TH peMTTas elvat; 7 
TovTQ èv ovdey Siadépovow, Arp% Óé Tw, olov 
7) káre 1) peyéQe, 7) GAM To TÖV ToLovTD ; 
eimé, TÉ àv atrexpiv@ obres épwrnOeis ; 
MEN. 'Toór éywye, dre oùðèv &usbépovouv, 7 30 
PédLTTaL eiciv, 7) érépa THs érépas. 
> Q I EZ s H ^ ^ ^ / 
c . Ei oiv elmov peta rabTa: ToUTOo TOLvvv 
pot auto eivé, © Mévov, œ o)0év Sivadépovow 
, , / , ¢ é d ^ Ë 9 
GANA TavToV eiow Tacar’ Ti ToUTO dys elvat ; 
elyes mov av Ti por eirétv ; 35 
MEN. *Eyorye. 
IV. XO. Odrw 9? xal epi trav üperüv: Kady 
cl Toal Kal ravroOamaL eiaw, €v yé TL eldos 
3 & e 7 A > \ , / , ^ 
TavTov macat čyovow, Ov Ó eiciv aperai, eis Ó 
^ y > / \ > / 
kaXàs Tov exer anope yavrta TOV amorpwápevov 
D TQ épwrýoavrti ékeivo ÓnX&aat, 0 Tuyydáve, oÜcda s 
5 , A 5 / e 4 
apetn* 1 ov pavOdvers 6 Ti Xo ; 
MEN. Aoxó yé poe pavÜávew: où pévTor as 
Bovropai yé To Katéyw TO épwTapevov. 
^ / 
ZO. Ilórepov 8é Tepi áperíjs uóvov cot otra 
8oket, œ Mévov, adrAn uév àvÓpós elvai, ANN 10 
\ ^ of ^ e / 
66 qyvvawkós kal Tov ÓXXoV, Q Kal "repli Úryrelas 
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ka} Trepi peyéÂovs xai Trepi isyúos caros; 
AAN pev avdpos Soxel co, elvat iryieva, AAN Se 
yuvatkos ; À Tavrov mavrayoð eldos éotiv, édv 


1s Ep vyieua, N, éáv Te èv avopl av re èv GAAWE 
p intea Ñ p 


OTMODY Ñ ; 
MEN. 'H abri pot Sox Ú mee ye civar kal 
avdpos kal yvvaucós. 
£0. O)xoüv kal péyehos nal ioyús; — éáv rep 
zo loyupa vvv?) 7, TQ avTQ elder kal TH avTH ioyvi 
ioxupa éotar; TO yap TH avTH TovTO Xéyo: 
ovdey Suadéper mpos Tó ioyùs elvai 7 ioyvs, éáv 
ve év avopl 4 éáv te èv yuvaixis Ñ ore? TÍ aoi 
Staépery ; | 
s MEN. Ouk čpovye. 


>O. 'H òè åperh ™pos TO apetn elvat S.ioice 13 


TL, áv Te v travdl 7 edv Te èv mpeo irn, éáv Te 
év yuvainl éáy Te èv avdpi ; 
MEN. ”Egouyé mos Soxei, & Swxpates, TodTO 
30 OUKETL O oîov elvat Tots AANOLS TOUTOLS. 
ZO. Ti é; oùe dvdpds pev áper)v édeyes 
modu ev Otoiketv, yuvaucós pee oiklav ; 
MEN. “Eyre, 
ZO. Ap’ obv olóv re ed Scorxety $ mow ñ 
35 oik(ay 7) GAXO oTLodY, p) Twppoves kal SiKaiws 
Oto.kobvTa ; 
MEN. Ov ëñra. 
ZO. Ovxoüv dv mep Sixalws xai swodpoves 
Svorx@ow, Sixacoctvy xal awdpoovvn ioch- 
49 GOUGLY ; 


MEN. 'Avóyxy. 





ws. 45 E - 
- 
m . k. a. DLA 
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X0. Tôv avTàv dpa apdotepor Séovrat, eimep 
péXXovaiwv ayabo. elvat, kal ñ yuv) Kal ò avnp, 
Sixavoovyns Kal swppoovvns. 

MEN. ®aivovra. 

20. Ti dé; mais cal rpecBitns pôv àkóXa- 
otot ÜvTes Kal á&uco, ayalo àv Tote yévowvTo ; 

MEN. Ov 8$ra. 

X0. 'AXAà cadpoves kai Sixarot ; 

MEN. Nai. 

c XO. Ilávres dp’ dvOpwro. TQ avrQ TpóTQ 
dryaÜoL eicw: TOY a/TÀÓv yap TuyovTeç daño, 
; 
yiyvovTat. 


MEN. *Eoıxev. 


45 


50 


20. Ovw dv Syrrov, e ye py h avT?) ápeTi) ss 


RV avTYv, TQ avT@ av TpoT@ ayabol osav. 

MEN. Ou dra. 

V. XO. 'Emeibi) Toíuuv h avri) áper) zrávrov 
dori, Teip® eiteiy kal avapvncOjvat, Tí avTO 
$c Topytas eivar kai où per’ éketvov. 

MEN. Ti dAdo y 7 dpyew olóv T elvai 


^ , / y e / ^ ` 
D TOv avOpwrwv; mep čv yé Te Ümrels karà s 


TrávTOV. | 
XO. "AAA phy nT ye. GAN apa xai 
N € v , / * / 4 
maòs 7? aùr) aper), © Mévov, kai OojXov, 
dpyew olov te eivat tod OeomóTov, xai ore? 
x À ^ . € y 
cot ér, ay Sovros elvat 0 àpyav ; 
MEN. Où rávv por Soxei, à Yoxpares. 
20. Ov yàp eixos, @ (pure. Ere Se xal 
/ J » M , > 9 9 
Tobe okoret’ apyew his olov T eivai: ov Tpoc- 
Oncouev avtooe Tó Sixaiws, adixas O6 uh ; 


IO 
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4 . 

15 MEN. Ofíua. &yerye: 7) yap Stxavoovrvn, à 
Lexpares, APET éa iw. 

>O. Tlorepov áperij, à Mévo», ñ apet) tts ; / E 

MEN. Ilós ro?To Méyes ; : 

2. ‘Os rept GXXov  orovoDv. olov, el Bov- 

/ / y , ^ x e 

20 NEL, OTPOYYVAOTHTOS Trépu mow àv ëyæye, OTL 
oA Tí €oTW, OVX OUTWS ATABS OTL oYHpa. 
dua Tabora O6 oÚT@ç av emotiu, ÓTv kal ANNA 
gore oynpata, 

3 A 
MEN. 'Op0ós ye Aéyov av, mel ral éyo 
, / 

as Ayo ov povov Sixatoavvny AAAA Kal üXXas eivat 
apeTas. 

>O. Tivas tavras; eimé: olov kai éym aoi 7 
emort av kai N\A owx5ara, ei pe keXevous: 

N ` . > M > ` Y 3 / 
Kal OU OUP epoi evré üáXXas aperás. 

3 MEN. ‘H dvdpeta roívvv čporye Soxet apern 
eva, kai cwppoovvn Kal copia Kal ueyaXorpé- 
mea Kal ANAAL TAUTOANAL. 

% 
>O. Idar, & Mévov, ravróv TemóvQawgev' 
` . e / 3 ` / ^ 
TONAS aU q«opnkapev apetas puav Cmrobvres, 
P / A / M N / ` / 

35 @AAOY TpoTroy 1) vuyvOrj* THY dé uíav, 1) dia mrávrov 
ToUTwY éoTiv, Ov Suvdpeba àvevpeiv. 

VI. MEN. Ov yàp Sivapai TO, Ó 2óxpares, B 
ds ov tmreis, play apetny Xafleétv Kata TavTwr, 
@omrep v Tots aANots. 

/ 
ZO. Eixóres ye: GAN éyó mpoÜvjiüjcopa., 
xA / > Q €e ^ / / / 
s édv olos T o, HuaS TpoBiBdoa. pavOavers yap 
vov TL ovTwal eyes Trepi vavrós* e Tis ce 
àvépovro ToÜTo, Ó vvv bn éyw ÉXeyov, Ti éoTw 
oyna, © Mévov ; e avrQ elmes Ott oTpoyyu- 


, 
ME se x ú < Q+ 


- -— © 
. - 


—— 
- . 


-— 9 
* an» 


! 
|. 
| 
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AOTNS, el co, ebmev mep yw, moTepov owüua —— 
7j otTpoyyuroTns éciv J) ox fj Tv; elmes Syrrou xo. 
dy OTe oyna Tu. 

MEN. Ilávv ye. 


c £20. Oó)xoüv Sa Ta)Ta, Ste Kat dXXa ¿otu 


OCXHATA ; | | 
MEN. Nat. I5 
>O. Kai ei ye Trpocavnpora ae omoia, édeyes 

y 

ay ; 


MEN. *“Eyøye. 

20. Kal ad ci mep wpóparos acavtas 
¿upero 6 Ti éotw, kal eimóvros Gov, BTL TO 2 
Xevukóv, petà Tadta vréXafdev 0 épwrdy, rróTepov 
TO Xevkóv ypOpd stw 7) ypOuá Tí; elmes av 
dt. Xp á Ti, Svote kal dXXa Tuyydver Óvra ; 

MEN. “Eywye. 

D ÈQ. Kal d yé ae éxéNeve Aéyew dXXa, xpo- os 
pata, ÉXeyes dv adda, à ovdey Frrov Twyxáve 
óvra ypopara Tod XNevko ; 

MEN. Nai. 

20. Ei obv deep éyó perner Tov Xóyov, cal 
EXeyev Ste Qel eis roXXà, àdukvovueÜa, GAA Ju) 30 
pou ores, GAN ¿Ten TA TWOAAA TadTA évi Twv 
Mpocaryopevers òvópaTı, ral dys ovdey adtay ë Tı 
ov oyna elvat, kai Tabra kai évavría övra 
adAnros, TÉ sot Toto, Ó ovdéy Hrrov karéxet 
TÓ a'poryyUXov À TO eùbú, Ó 8r) óvouátew cyna ss 

E xai oùðèv uüXXov pys Tó cTpoyyóXov oyna 
elva, ñ Tò e000 ; Ñ Ody OTM Xéyeis ; 


MEN. "Eyovye. 
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2. 'Ap' odv, órav ottw Aéyns, TOTe oddév 
4o paArov hs Td aTporyyyóXov eivai oTpoyyvAoV Ù 
evOu, ovde Tó evOd evOd $ aTpoyy)Xov ; 
MEN. Ov rov, à Xókpares. 
ZO. 'AXAà uv aij ye ovdey padrov prs 
elvai TO oTpoyyvAoy Tod eùléos, ovdé TO Érepov 
45 TOD éTépov. . 
MEN. 'AA905$ Xéyes. 
VII. XQ. Tí more o?v roto, ob roÜTo Óvoud 
€oTw TO cwfja; “epo Xéyev. eb oiv TQ 


éperGvT. obTos 7) epi oynmatos Ù wpoparos 75 + 


elmes Ott GAN ovde uavÜávo čywye & tt Bovrer, 
s © avOpwire, ovde oida 6 Te Xéyeis* tows adv elav- 
pace Kal eimev: ov pavOdves, Te Entra TÒ èm 
Taow Tovros tavtov; Ù ovde él TOÚTOLS, @ 
Mévov, éyous ay eiretv, et tis poron: Ti otw 
emi TO oTpoyyUAw Kal eUÜet kai érri Tots GAXo«S, 
10 å 87 oynpata Kareis, TavToY émi Tacw; mep 
eitreiv, iva kai yévntai coe pedréTn Tpos THY Trepi 
THS pers aroKpioww. 
MEN. M», àXAà av, à Xokpares, eré. 
20. BovXe coi Xapiowpar ; ; 
:5 MEN. Ilávv ye. 
20. 'EOewjoes obv xal ov po eimeîv Tepl 
THS áperíjs ; 
MEN. "Ewyovye. 
LO. IlpoÜvuwgréov Troívvv: áfwv yap. 
2 MEN. Ilávv uëv otv. 
X0. dépe 55, mepâpai co eimetv, ti éoTu 
oxíjua. oromet ody ei TOde aTrodéye aro elvat: 


_— -— ee 


ELI mes ae -——- 


iat seen aanas a Delia = 





I ne SS 
/ 
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éco yap 67) Hiv ToÜTo a'yijua, 0 povoy TOV ÓvTcv 

C Tuyydver ypopate del éropevov. ixavas coi, Ù 
ANES Tras Enteis; eyo yap Kav oTws dryamemv ss 
el pot aperny eios. 

MEN. 'AXAà To0ró ye ebnÜes, à X«xpares. 

20. IIós Aéyews ; 

MEN. “Ore oyìuá To) stw Kata Tov cov 
Noyov, Ó del ypoa Eretas. elev ei 6 0?) THY xpóav so 
TLS pH hain eidévat, GAAA @oavTas amopot waTrEp 
Trepi TOU oyýpaTos, TL dv ole, ao, atTroxexpiobat ; 

VIII. 20. TàX«05$ éyorye: kal ei pév ye TÀv 
copay tis ein kai épuaTikÓv Te Kal dryoviaTuKOv 
0 épópevos, elroy av a)T Stu épol uév elpnrat: 

D ei cè uù ópÜOs Aéyo, cov Epyov Xap9ávew Xoyov 
xal éXéyyew. eb Òè ðomep yw Te Kal od vvvis 
hiro. Óvres BovNowTo adANAOLS Siaréyec Oar, Set 
6? "paoTepóv tas kal Stadrextix@Tepov dmokpí- 
vecai. éott Sé tows TO StarexTiKw@TEpov uÀ 
póvov TadXnOA atroxpiverOat, GNAQ Kal Òt èreivov 
àv àv mpooporoy7 eidévar 0 éperóv. Teipdcopas r0 

E67 xai éyo cot obrcos eimeîv.  Xéye yap pot: 
TENMEUTHY kaXeis TL;  ToLovde Xéyo olov répas xai 
écyarov: vávra Ta)Ta TavTov TL Aeyw* lacs Š 
dv uiv llpóOwos Stapéporto: adda cú yé Tov 
kaneis sremepávÜÓa,. te kal TeredevTNKEval* TO 15 

. TolovTrov BovAopat AEeyetv, OVSEeV Tro,kiXov. 

MEN. 'AAAà Karo, kai oipas pavÜávew QÓ 
Xéyets, 

76 >O. Ti &; @¿mümeƏorv kaXeis Tt, kai €repov a 
a'repeóv, olov TavTa Ta ÈV Tais yewpeTpiaLs ; T 
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MEN. “Eywye xara. 

ZO. "Hên Toívvv àv uáÜow pov èk TobTov, 
oyna Ó Xéyo. KAT yap Tavrós CXÁHATOS 
ToUTO Aéyw, eis Ó TO aepeóv Tepaiver, TOOT elvai 

as gX5pa: OTrep àv cvXXafov emo  c'TepeoU 
Tépas oyñua elvat. . 

IX. MEN. Tò 8é xpàpa Tí Aéyeis, à Xó- 
Kpares ; 

20. “Tipi y e, àó Mévov: avdpi mpe- 
afr) mpåypara TpocTáTTe(s amroxpiverOat, 
savtos è o)k éÜÉXes avapvyobeis eimeîv, Ó TL B 
more Neyer T'opytas áper jv elvan. ; 

MEN. AAA. émeiáv por où ToÜT emys, © 
Lewxpates, ép@ cot. 

20. Kay xaraxexadvppévos tis yvoin, ®© 

1:0 Mévav, Stareyouévou cov, öte Kados el kai 
épactai oot čti eictv. 

MEN. Tí 95; 

20. "Ore obde&y GAN d) émwrárTews é Tots 
Noryous’ Tep Trocovaw of Tpudwvtes, ATE rvpav- 
rs vevovTes, Ews dv èv wpa wow. Kal pa éuobD c 
laws KaTéyvwxas, ÓTL cipi ATT@OVY TOV KANV. 

Yapiovpat obv cot Kal ámokpiwoüpat. 
MEN. Ilávv pev otv ydpioa. 
ZO. Boúxe, obv cov karà Topyiav amoxpive- 
20 Mal, Ñ av ov AMOTA àkoXovÜ'jcaus ; 

MEN. BovAopat: ras yàp ob; 

ZO. Odxoiv Xéyere drroppoás Twas Tov dvTeV 
Kara "Epredoxdéa ; ; 


MEN. Z pópa ye. 


a 
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ZQ. Kai vópovs, eis obs kal à ay ai atrop- z5 


poal tropevovrat ; 
MEN. Ildvu ye. 
20. Kad àv àmoppoóv ras uév ápuórTew évi- 
D ois THY Trópev, Tas 66 éXárrovs Ù ueitovs eivat ; 

MEN. “Ecri Ta?7a. 

20. Odxodv xai du kaXeis Tt ; 

MEN. "Eyoye. . 

20. 'Ex robrev 9? cives č To, Aéyo, edn 
Ilívóapos, gorw yap ypoa éámoppo) synpatwv 
dyes cvpperpos kai aicOnros. 

. MEN. "Apiord pou Soxeis, © Xkpares, Taŭ- 
THY THY aTroKpLoL eipnKévat. 
20. “lows yáp co karà cuwjQeav elpnrac: 
kai pa, olwar, évvocis, Sti &yois av E avríjs 
E ebmeiv kai dovnv, 0 ort, Kat dopny xai dXXa 
TOANA TOV TOLOUTOY. 
| MEN. IIgvv pèv ov. 

ZQ. Tpayu) yap ctw, ó Mévov, ý àmó- 
Kplols, MOTE ápéoke, ToL páXXov À 7) Trepi ToU 
cx"jparos. 

MEN. "Epovrye. 

ZO. 'AXX oùe ~otw, Q wat ’AreESnpov, às 
yà éuavróv Te(Üw, AAN éxeivn, BeATiov: olpat 
5é odd’ åv coi ota, ei. uh, Oorep yOes ÉXeyes, 
dvaryKaiov aot amiévat Tpo TOV puornpi@v, ¿MA 
el Tepipeivars Te kai punbeins. 


7 MEN. 'AAA4 epeévor dv, à Xkpares, ei 


pot TroXXà, roa bra, Mois. 
X. ZQ. 'AAA4 py TpoÜvpuías ye 505504 anmo- 
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Acíi^]ro, kal ao &vexa kai éuauro0, Aéywv To.abTa: 
GAN Gras uù) ovy olos T &copat TONNA ToaDTa 
Aéyew. GAN i0, Š) mep Kal ov époi Tv 

s o7róc«eciv doGoÜva, xarà OXov civ áperijs 
Trép., Ó TL éotw, kai masat ToX Toy é< 
Tov évos, őmep hacl ToU; auvtpiBovras T, Éká- 
OTOTE oí OKWTTOVTES, GAAA éáoas OANY Kal iyu) 
eimè ti éorw apern. ta Sé ye tmapabeiypata 

10 Trap ¿uo elAndas. | 

MEN. Aoxe? Toívvv pot, à Xókpares, áper?) 
elvat, kaÜdrep ó Tours Xéye, xaípew Te 
&aXotcu kai dvvacOat xai éyó TovTO Xéyo 
àper5v, émiÜvpobvra TOv xaXov Ovvarüv elvat 

rs 7ropíteoa.. 

ZQ. "Apa Xéyew Tov TaY KadOv émiÜvyobvra 
ayabav éniOupnrny eivat ; 

MEN. Maxiacrá ye. 

20. "Apa ós Óvrev rwv of TOV KaKav èr- 

20 Oupovowy, érépwv 86 oi TOv ayabav ; ov mávres, 
w@piate, 6okobaí ao, TOv dryaÜÀv émiÜvpetv ; 

MEN. Oóx ¿uouye. 

£O. 'AAAd Teves TOV KAKOD ; 

MEN. Nai. 

2 XQ. Olopevos Tà kakà drya0à elvai, Xéseis, 
À kal *yvyveaokovres, Óru kaká, STV, ČOS émi- 
Oupodow avrav ; 

MEN. ’Apdorepa Zuouye Sorel. 

ZO.’ H yàp Sone? ris cor, à Mévov, yvyvookov 

sx Tà Kaka ott Kaka éotw Opes émiÜvpetv adrov ; 


MEN. Mawnora. 


E ` a a 


= 


Fe R0 leg 
er p 


"prr 
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e 


ZO. Tí émiÜvuetv Xéyes ; À yevéc0a, abre ; 
: D MEN. levéc0a,- Tí yàp AM ; 

20. Ilórepov Tryoópevos Tà xarà óeXeiv 
ékeivov d av yévntat, ?) yvyvoakov Ta KAKA OTe 
Brarrret à àv Tapi; 

MEN. Etot ëv of sryoópevo( Tà kaxà wde- 
Aetv, eiciv 66 Kal of vyvyvoa kovres Ste BXárrre:. 

20. 'H xal Soxotci co. yiyvookew TÀ Kakd, 
5Tt KAKA sT, oí Tryoúuevor rà KAKA WErELD ; 

MEN. Ov máu poi ore? Touro ye. 

20. Oùxoðv Mov Ste otro! uà» ov T&v 

E xaxov ériOvpovar, [oi ayvootytTes avrá,] àXXà 
éxeivov, à dovro ayaa elvat, oti dé TavTA ye 
kaká: @oTE oi dyvooüvres avTa Kal oidpevor 
aya0a civar SArov bts TOv. ayabav émiOvpovarv. 
ù ov; 

MEN. Kuvéuvevovew obToí ye. 

XO. Ti dé; oi tov Kaxdv uev erOvpodvtes, 
as dys av, Hyotpevor Që Tà Kaka fXárTew 
éketvov, @ v yiyyntat, ytyveoKovow TOV tt 
BraBnoovra tr’ avrav ; 

MEN. 'Aváy«q. 

T EQ. "ANNA Tods BXaTrropévous obro, oUk otov- 
Tat aOXrious eivai kab óaov BXraTrovTas ; 

MEN. Kai robro avayrn. 

>O. To); 86 dOrlous où xaxodaipovas ; 

MEN. Ouai yoye. 

20. "Eorw obv oris BovrNeras Mos ral 
Kaxodaipoy ewal ; 

MEN. Of? por orei, © 3okpares. 


35 
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ZO. Ox dpa BobXera, à Mévov, ta Kana 
ovdeis, eirrep pù) Bovdrerat TovoDTos elvat. Ti yap 
Ao éaTiv dOdov elvas,  éreOupeity Te TÓV 

65 KAK@Y Kal KTacOat ; 

MEN. Kuvdvvevters arnb XAXéyav, © Yo-B 
Kpates' kai ovdeis BovreoOar TA Kaka. 

XI. XO. Oùxoðv vuvdy ÉXeyes, Öte éotw Ñ 
apet) BooXea0aí Te Tdrya0à kai SvvacOa ; 

MEN. Erov yap. 

20. Odnotv rod XeyÜévros Tó uév BovrecBar 
qrüciv OTdápyet, Kal Taúrn ye oùðèv 0 Érepos Tod 
érépov BeXríov ; 

MEN. ®aivera:. 

XO. 'AXAà Sov OTi elep éotl BeXriomv 
AAOS áXXov, Kata TO OvvacÜa, àv ein apeivov. 
w = MEN. Ilavv ye. 

20. Tobür goriv dpa, as Zoe, xarà TOV cov 
Xóryov apeTH, 9óvapas Tov TropiterOar rárya0d. 

MEN. Ilavrámací pou Soxet, à Xoxpares, 
oUTMS EyELY, OS av VOY tTrohap Pavers. 

5 — XO. “TSmper ù kai rodTo el aAnbes Aéyeus: 
tows yap dv ed réyous. Tayaba dys olóv T elvai 
vropitea Oar aperny elvat ; 

MEN. "Eyorye. 

ZO. 'Aya0à 56 Kareis ody). olov tyiady Te 

zo Kal "TXOÜUTOV ; | 

MEN. Kai ypucíov Xéyo xal àpyúpiov krTG- 
car kai ruuàs èr moder Kal ápyás. 

ZO. MÀ) AAN. ärta Xéyes Taya0a 9 Tà 
TowauTa ; 


wm 
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MEN. Oéx, àXXà rrávra Xéyo Ta ToLa)Ta. 
D 20. Ele: ypuciov è 8) xal àpyúpiov 

/ , / , @ / € ^ 
vopítea 0a, aper) otiw, s. dno. Mévov o Tod 
peyáXov Bacthéws tratpixos  Éévos. — róTepov 
mpootiOeis Tovro TQ Tope, à Mévar, Tó 
kalos Kat c íos, 7) oúóéy aot Suapéper, anna 
Kav dias Tis auTa ropitsyras, opoiwşs GU QUTO 
dpetny KANEIS ; 

MEN. Où Syrov, à Zørpares. 

ZO. 'AAAà rakia ; 

MEN. Ilávros S27rov. 

ZQ. Ae dpa, as éÉowe, TOUT TO TOPE 

€ ^ 
Sixatoovvnv 1) acdbpoabvqv 1) oo1oTnta Trpoacivas, 
^ y / ? A > N / 3 y 
E7) ANo TL poptoy aperis’ et Òè uh, ovk Eoras 

apetn, kalmep éxmropitovea ráya0á. 

MEN; Ilós yàp viv Toúrev apeTn eévour. 
av ; 

xo. To 8é uù exrropifew ypucíov kai apyd- 

e M 4 % / e A / y . 

piov, órav po) Oíkatov Ü, mare abr pire AANO, 
ove àpeT) kal atrn éaiv 1) ámopía ; ; 


MEN. @aiveras. 


ZO. Oùðèv dpa náXXov 0 TOPOS TV TotoÚToy 


25 
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ayabav À ñ àmopía dapetn àv <D, adAd, ds - 


éouev, Ó pèv àv perà Suxacoovvns yiyvnTat, 
79 apeTn éotat, Ô Ò Qy vev TavTwy TOY ToLOVTwY, 
kakia. 
MEN. Aoxet pot àvarykatov eivat os Xéyeus. 
XII 20. O)xoüv To)Trev eExacrov OX(yov 
vpórepov pópiov aperhs Epapev elvat, thy 9wato- 
cvvqgv kai cwhpocvvny kal mávta Tà TouabTa ; 


5o 
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MEN. Nai. 

5 Z0. Eira, ó Mévov, waiters mpos pe ; 

MEN. Ti ài, à Xóxpares ; |! 

XO. “Ore pre pod SenOévtos cov uù xar- 
ayvivar pnd xeppaitew Tv apetny, kai Sovros 
mapadelypata kaf à Séou arroxpiver Oat, TovTou 

10 Mev NuéeAnoas, eyes Bé pot, OTL apeTH cT B 
olóv T' elvat tayaba opíteaÜa, peta Svxacocv- 
vns: tovto dé dys popiov aperis elvai ; 

MEN. “Eyoye. 

ZO. O)xoüv cupBaivec é£ dv av oporoyeis, 

15 TO META uopiíov apeTHs párreiw, Š Tt àv mpdTTnm, 
TOUTO apeTHY eivai THY yap Owatoaívgv popiov 
dys apers elvat, kai Exacta rovrov. 

MEN. Ti oiv Š ; 

ZO. Toro réyo, Gre pod Senbévtos ÓXov 

20 ELTETV THY àperüjv, avT))V uë, ToXNXoD Seis eivretv 
ő T. éotw, wacav è pns mpakw aperny elvat 
éávmep peTa popíov apeTnsS mMpaTTnTa, ÓoTep C 
elpnkas 0 TL àperý éarww TO ÓXov Kal Hon yo- 
copévou poô, kal day od karakepuaritns avTny 

235 kaTà popia. Seirus odv oor TMv é£ apyis, as 
éuol Soxet, THS avTHS épwrncews, @ pie Mévov, 
TÍ dati dpetn, et peta poplov apeTns tmaca 
mpüfus aper) av eln; [rovro yap stw Xéyew, 
Stav réyn Tis, Ste Tüca 7) peta Stxacocvyns 

3 Mpakis apern stw.) Ù ov oxe? cor mTáMw 
6cioÜa, Tie abTís épwrncews, GAAN ole TiwÀ 
eidévas popioy aperis © TL cT, avTny pH 
eióoTa ; 

C 





. 
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` MEN. Ovx épovye orei. l 

D 20. Ei yàp xa) péuynoa, ÖT eyo cot àr- 
ekpiváunv Tepl ToU aynputos, amreBadXopmev rov 
THY ToLaUTHY amoKkpiow Thy Sida TOV ete EnTov- 
pévov xai pnw aporoynuévov émiyetpoicay 


atroxpiveo Bat. 
MEN. Kai ópÜós ye dmeBadropev, à Zw- 
KpaTes. ` 


, / 

ZO. M? roivuv, & dpi Te, pnõè ov Ete Enrov- 

, 3 ^ ^ 4 
peéevns aperns bAns 6 TL ëoTu olov bia TOV TAÛTNS 
, , , , , `A e ^ A 
E popiwv àmokpuwopevos O9Xocew avtTny orQobv, 7 

» .€ ^ / ^ , ^ f , , 
AANO OTLODY ToUTQ TQ AVT@ TpOTQ Xéyov, GX 


P ^ > ^ , / , 
^ manv TS avTns GegoecÜa, épwrncews, Tivos 
» , ^ , ^ , A 3 / ^ 
üvros apers Xérews à Xéyews* 1) oùàév cot ŠoK@ 
Aéryetw ; 


MEN. “Epouye Soxeis ópÜs Xéryeiv. 
XIII. 20. 'Acókpiwaa roívvv wary é£ apyijs- 
Tí bys apeTny eivai kai a) xai ó éraipos cov ; 
MEN. 'Q Xéxpares, rovov uy. “yeye Trpiv 
80 Kal cuyyevéer Oat aoi, OTL ov ovdev dXXo Ù AUTOS 
Te amopeîs Kal Tous dXXovs mois dope: Kal 
vüv, @S yé poi Soxels, yonTevers pe kai bapudrTets 
Kal ATEXVÔS karemdOew, dare peoTÓv Topias 
yeyovevat. Kal Soxeis uo, TayvreXàs, ei Set Te kal 
ck rat, opotoratos eivat TO Te el£os Kal TáXXa 
TAUTH.TH TWAaTELa vápkn,Tf) OaratTia. Kal yap 
abro Tov ¿el wNnatabovra Kal árrrÓjevov vapkáv 
more? kal gU Soxeis pot viv eye TotoÜTOV TL 
B TeTowéva, [vapküv]. adnOas yap eywye xai 
THY Yuyny kai TO otopa vapkO, Kal ovK exw ó 


35 
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is TL ATOKpVO AI ToL. Kalo, puUpLaKUs yE epi 
^ / , 
apers “ragwmoxXxous Xoyovs eclpnea Kal pos 
/ , 9 g , a 07 
TOXXoUs, Kal Távv ev, Oç ye paut éOokovv: 
^ \ a 
viv Se od’ 6 tt Ext TÒ Tapámav Éyo ecvmeiv. 
/ ^ 
kai pot Soxeis et BovdreverOar ovk  éxmXéov 
zo €vOevde ovd’ dmoÓnudv: ei yap Eévos év NAN 
, ^ ^ / 
TONEL Toia)TQ, TOLOS, Tay V ws yons àmax- 


Gens. 
20. Ilavoüpyos cl, & Mévov, xai drtyou 
é£yrárgods pe. : 
23 MEN. Ti udMora, à Yoxpares ; 
20. T'uyyócko ob évexá pe qeacas. , c 


MEN. Tivos & oie ; 
20. “Iva ce avraxdcw. “yë 66 Toro olda 
^ , 
Trepi TavTwy TOV KAAÔV, STL yaipovow eikato- 
3o evol, MXucouTreXe yap avTois' Kadal yap, oluat, 
^ ^ e > / , 3 9 > / 
TOV KaN@Y Kal ai eikoves. GAN oùe àvreukd- 
copa ce. yò 06, ei pèv ñ vápkm avr!) vapKoca 
obro kai TOUS AXXovs ote vapKay, éo.ka, AUTH: 
9 P! 2 » , ` ?, ^ 9? N ` y 
e; O€ uh, ob. oÙ yàp evrropóv avTOS TOUS GXXovs 
^ , ^ , ` D N a > A , ^ 
35 7r0LO a/Tropetv, AAAA "ravTOS [L4 XXov AUTOS aTTODOV 
ef ` x ^ , ^ ` ^ 
obros Kal TOUS ÀXXovs morð amopeîv. Kal voy D y 
` ” A x 3 A , 9 ` / 
mepi aperis, Ó éotiy, yà pev ovK olda, od uévrot 
» / P! y ` 3 ^ g 
lows Trpórepov pev 7j0no0a mpiv épo) äyacha, 
^ / e A ., 9 9a / @ ` 3 lá 
vüv pévTtot opotos el oùe eidoTs. pws 06 éQéNO 
^ / ^ e / 
4» perà gov cxéjrao0a, kal ocutmrñica, © Tí tote 
éc'TLV. 
* 
XIV. MEN. Kai riva Tpomov UÜmTrces, o 
Xokpares, TOUTO, Ó u$) olaÜa TO Tapámav 6 Tt 
čotw ; moîov yap Ov o)k oigÜa «poÜénevos 
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/ À 9 e / , UA 9 - 
Enrnces ; Ù ei Kal 6 Tt padsota évrTíyous avTQ, 
^ e a í 9» ^ ` ° x 
Tas elae, OTL ToUTÓ éa'riw, Ó cV ovK 7/09c0a ; 5 
E 20. Mav60ávo olov BovXe. Xéyew, à Mévov. 
opas ToUTov ws épuaT.küv Xóvov TKaTdryels,t s ovK 
x ^ , / x &á % » ^ M 
dpa éotw Enteiy ávÜpayrro obre 9 oidev obre Ó uù) 
oldev ; obTe yap av ye 0 oldey Cwroi- oiOev yap, 
kal ovdev Set TQ ye TovovT@ Ünrjoeos: ovTE Ó u 1 
oldev* ov0é yap oldev ó te EnTtnoes 
81 MEN. Ovxody kaXós cou Soxet NéyerOat o 
Aóyos obroc, à Xkpares ; 
20. Ox ¿uouye, 
MEN. "Eyes Xéyew ón ; 15 
x > / ` 9” ^ 
ZO. "Eyerye: dá5koa yap avdpav Te xal 
yvvaw v copay Trepi rà Octa mpaypata— 
MEN. Tiva Xóyov Xeyóvrov ; 
>O. 'AXn0$, ewouye Soxeiv, kai kaXov. 
MEN. Tiva robrov, kai tives oí NéyorTes ; — 2 
e A [4 £ % ^ € / 
ZQ. Oí uév Xéyovrés eic, THY iepéwy Te Kal 
TOV ieperðv Sows pepénnke Trepi Qv perayeipt- 
B Covrat Xóyov olots T° elvari Šiova’ Aéyer 86 Kal 
Il(vóapos wat áXXou TOoXXoi TÓV ToInTaY, Soot 
Octo elow. à O6 Xéyovat, Tauri stw’ ANNA ss 
oxotret, ei cot Soxovaw arbh Xéyew. acl yap 
Ñ ^ ?, 4 $ ? / 
Thy wpuxny tod avOpwrov eivai á8ávarov, ral 
ToTé pev TeXevrüv, Ó Ó) dmoÜvrokew | kaXobot, 
Toré 68 mámv yiryverOat, àmóXXvoÜa, È’ ovdé- 
mote: deity dy Sia TaÜra ws osiwrara SiaBidvar x 
tov fov: 
oig yap dv Gepaedóva rowvav madarov révOeos 
Sefera, eis tov UmepÜcv ahiov ketvov évary €e 
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avdido? iyvxàs táv, 


ex tav Baotdjes dyavol kai gÜ€vev Kpaurvol dodi C 


35 T€ PEYLOTOL 
» » 3 > ` ` ` 2 e e 
&vópes aŭovr* és 86 tov Aouróv xpóvov pwes ay- 
voi mpos &vÜpom ov kaAeUvra. 


XV. "Are obv ñ uy áÜávarós Te otoa xal 
modrs yeyovvîa, Kal éwpaxvia xai Tà évOade 
kai Tà èv” Abov xai Trávra wprjpara, oùe @“oTu 
Y > 4 g , N ` 
8 Te ov pepáÜmnkev: Q@cTe ovdev ÜavpaocTOv xal 

A 9 ^ \ xV f ” > & 

s Tepi aperis Kal Trepi àXXov olov T' elvai avT3v 
ávaprgcÓjva, & ye xal rpórepov míoTaTo. 
ate yàp tis dioews amrdons ovyyevoðs ovens, 
xai uepaÜ0nkvías Ths rvxfjs Grravra, ovdev koe 
êv povoy àvauvgaOévra, 9 93) padOnow Kadrovew 

10 GvÓporrro,, TÀXXa, mrávra, abróv aveupely, éáv TIS 
avdpeios 3 xai pù àmocáduvy Üyrüv: TÒ yap 
Cntety dpa xal Tó pavOdvew àváuvmows rov 


3 , y A f i: lA ^ 9 ^ 
€otiv. | oUkovv Set Trei0ea 0a, TovTQ TQ Épio Tuc: 


Aóyq* obros uèv yap àv Huas apyovs rou]oetev 
i; Kal éoTw Tois paraxois TÓv àvÜpomroev dvs 
dxovoat, 00e O6 épyaotixovs Te kal EnrntiKovs 
joel © eyo micrevov arnb? elvai Oédr\w perà 
cob EnTeîv aper) 6 Te Cow. 
MEN. Nai, à Xóxpares: GAA môs X&éyetç 
2 TOUTO, STL ov pavÜdvouev, àXXà Ñv xaXoÜüpev 
páðnow avaprycis éaTw ; yews pe Toro SiddEae 
es obros Exel ; 
Z0. Kai ¿pre eov, ®  Mévow srr 


^ ^ 3 ^ 3 L4 
mavoupyos cl: xal viv épwerás €i yw ce 82 


as OubdEat, Os oF pnm Sidaynv elvar arr 
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dvapynow, iva ù eùĝùs dalvopat aùrtòs 
épavrQ Tüvavría Xéyov. 

MEN. Où uà tov Ala, à >, óxkpares, oU TpÒsS 
ToUTO Prépas elmov, AAN mò ToU &Üove- adr’ 
el mas pot ¿yem évdeiEacOar, Ste exer Qonmep s 
Aéyeis, evderEar. 

20. 'AAX' écrit èv ov padiov, uws Se éQ ¿XO 
apoOupnOnvat cod vera. | àXXá pot mpoo- 
&üXegcov TQU TOAA@Y àkoXovÜcv TovTwYi TÓÀV 

Bcavroü éva, óvrwa BoúMs, iva é ToúT@ cot ss 
érribetEwpar. 

MEN. Ilávv ye. Sedpo mpocenbe. 

20. "EA pév orti kai EXrnviter ; 

‘MEN. IIávv ye adópa, oixoyevns. 

X0. llpóceye 8% Tàv voüv, ómóTep dv cot 4 
$aívqrat, ei dvapipvyoKopevos 7) uavyÜávev map’ 
épo0. 

MEN. 'AXAà srpocé£o. 

XVI. 30. Ebmré 89 pow, & maî, yryvooKkes 
TeTpdywvoy ywpiov rt TovoDTóv OTU ; 

HAI. “Eywye. 

C 20. "Eotw obv rerpáryovov ywpiov icas &yov 
Tas ypapüs tavTas Tácas, Térrapas ocas ; s 

HAI. Ilávv ye. 

ZQ. Où xal ravragi ras Sid péoov cory 
icas éyov ; 

IIAI. Naí. 

ZO. Odxodv ein dy rowÜrov ywpiov kai ueitov so 
Kat éXaTTOV ; 


HAI. IIávv ye. 
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ZO. Ei obv ein abr 9 TXevpà Quot "roOoiv 

xal abro Ovoiv, mocwv dv elg moððv TO ÜXov; 

15 @OE O€ oKOTTEL* ei "v TavTn Ovoiv Todoiv, TavTH 

Sé évds todos povov, dAdo Tt arrak av Fw vov 
moðoîv To ywpior ; 

HATI Nai. 

ZO. `Emeië9 è 8voiv wodoiv kai Taúrn, AANO D 

20 TL 7) Oly Ovoiv ryiryveras ; 

HAI. Píyvera:. 

Z0. Avoiv dpa dis yiyveras today ; 

HAI. Nad. 

=O. Ilocos oDv ciow ot úo dis TOÖES ; 

25 Noryioapevos eimré. 

HAL Térrapes, © Se@xpates. 

LQ, Ovxotv wévovr àv To)rov tov ywpiov 
érepov dumAdovov, ToLoÜTOP O€, (aas Éyov Tacas 
TAS Ypaupas do7rep ToUTO ; 

3 IAI Nat. 

>O, Ilócwv oùv Écat mor ; 

IMAI 'Oxro. 

Z0. dépe O5, mep poi cimeiv mTM Tis 
Cera. exelvou 7) ypapp) ékácTn; 7) pèv yàpE 

35 Tove Ovoiv Todo: Ti de 7) Exeivou ToU OvrXaciov ; 

HAI AjXov &j, à Xwxpares, Ort GurXaaía. 

IQ. 'Opas, © Mévav, ws éyo Tobrov obdév 
0.0dg kc, àXX' épewrà mavta; Kal viv obros 
olera, eidevat, oTola éaTiv ad Tj TO OKTwTTOUD 

yo Yoplov yevnceTas* 3) ov Ooket cok; 

MEN. "Epgorye. 

£O, Oli8ev oiv; 
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MEN. Où ëra. 

ZO. Oteras Sé ye amo THs Surdacias ; 

MEN. Nai. 

XVII. XO. Gee 8% aùròv dvaptpvnoxopevov 
édeFns, as Sel avapıuvýorecĝar. ov Sé poe Xéye- 
amò Ths OÓvmrAacías ypappas ons Tó OvmrXáciov 
88 ywpiov yiyveoOar ; Tovovde Xéyo, uz) TaUTH uév 
paxpov, T) 66 Bpayv, adda loov mavray) éco 
óoTep TovTi, ÓvrXáciov Sé Tovrov, oxTarrouy: 
Gra Spa, et Ett oo, amò tis ÓvrXacias Soxet 
&c eo Oat. 

' HAI. "Egouye. l 

20. O)xoüv Surracia abro tavrns yiyverat, 
dv érépav tocavtny TpocÜGpev évOévée ; 

HAI. Iávv ye. 

ZQ. PA ravrns ý, phs, čarati TO OKTwTOUY 
xapiov, dy rérrapes TrocavTat yev@VTaL ; 

IIAI. Nai. 

20. "Avaypayapea ù àr abris ¿sas 
rérrapac. dAdo Te À Tour) dv en Ó gis TO 
OKT@TOUY ELVAI ; 

HAI. IIávv ye. 

20, Oùxoðv év ait@ éotw Tauri TérTapa, 
Qv Exaotov (cov ToUTQ écTiv TH TeTpdrroót ; 

IIAI. Nai. 

20. Ilocov ov yiyverat ; ov Terpákis Toao- 
TOV ; 

IAI. ds Š ob; 

ZQ. AvrXáciov ody ÈST TÒ Terpákis Tocob- 
TOV ; 
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TIAI. Où pa Aía. 
ZO. 'AAXAà Troc aT AácLOV ; 
3o HAI. TerpaszrXáotov. 
ZO. 'Asó rìs OvrXacías dpa, © Tai, ov 0€ 
SemrAdovov àXXà TetpaTAdoLovy yiyverar yopiov. | 
IIAI. 'AA405 Aéyets. a 
ZO. Terrápov yap Terpáris écriv éxxaldexa. 
35 OUXÍ ; 
IIAI. Nav. 
ZO. 'Oxrérrovr Ò dio olas ypapijs ; obxi 
ATÒ HEV TAUTNS TETPATTAAOLOD ; 
HAI nui. 
ZQ. Terpámovv è ámó ris qyscéas TravTmoci 
TOUTI ; 
IIAI. Naí. 
ZO. Ele: rò òè OxTévrovv ov ToU0e pev 
rm) uv otiw, rovrov Se Tt ; 
4s IAI. <Nad.> 
=. Ox dd pév peifovos extra À Tocaú- D 
TNS ypapphs, amo éXáTrovos Óë J] Toanod ; 
H ov; 
HAI. "Egouye orei obTo. 
s ÈQ. Karas: Tó ydp cou Bokobv ToÜTo aro- 
Kpivov. Kat pot Xéye* ody Hde èv Svoiv moðoîv 
v, 7) 66 Terrápov ; 
IIAI. Nat. 
X0. Aci dpa “jv tod dxtamodos ywpiov 
ss ypapuhv perc pèv elvai Tode Ts Sitrodos, 
éMirro ÔÈ TS Terpárroóos. 
IIAI. A<. 
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$0. Ilepó 8) Xéyev anrdLenv Twà dis 
avTny elvat. 

HAI. Tpézoéa. 

ZO. Ovxotv ävmep Tpímrovs 7, TO ucu 
TavTns Mmpocdnouela xal dara, tpitrous; Svo 
èv yap olde, ò òè els: xal évOévde aoavtas 
Svo pev olde, o O6 els: xal yiryvetas ToUTo TÒ 
xopíov Ó dys. 

HAI. Nai. 

£30. Ob«obv dv jj rhe rp.Qv Kal fe TpLdv, 
TO ÜXov yæpiov TpLaY Tpis Todav yiyverat ; 

HAI daívera,. 

£0. Tpeis B? tpls vróco: eiot odes ; 

HAI. 'Evréa. 

ZO. "Ee Që rò OwrXáciov wocwv eivai 
TOO ; 

HAI. 'Oxcro. 

20. O08 dp amò tis rpímobós Tc To ÓkTÓ- 
mouv ywpiov yiryveTat. | 

HAI. Où ëra. 

EQ. 'AXX dé molas; mep hpîv elmet 
axpiBas: kal eè pù Boúxe apiOpeiv, adra 
Seifov amò Troias. 

HAI 'AAA24 pa tov Ala, à Lwxpates, &yovye 
ovK olóa. 

XVIII. XO. ’Evvoeis ad, ó Mévov, od stiv 
109 Baditwv 00e Tod avapyvioKecOat ; OTL TÒ 
pé» TpüTov oer pèv ov, Ñ Tis eotw ù TOD 
6xTwTOd0S Ywpiov «paja, orep ovdé vüv Tw 
olóev, GAN’ ov deró y avTi TóTe eidévat, kal 


— F 
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ÜappaXéms amekpivero ws elðws, Kal ovy T'yeiro 
aTropeiv: viv Bé yyeitas atropeiv Ón, kal orep B 
OUK OLOEV, OVO olera, ELoEevat. 

MEN. Anhi Xéyeis. 

rœ — Z0. O)vxoÜv viv Bértiov Eyer cepi TÒ 
Trpürypa 0 ovk Tet ; 

MEN. Kai robro uot corel. 

ZO. 'Asopeiv oiv abróv crowjcavTes ral 
vaprür ocTep 7) vapKn, pov T. éBXávrapev ; 

:55 MEN. Oox« ëpoye owel. 

ZO. IlpobDpyov yotv Te remowjkapev, ws 
gouke, mpòs TÒ éÉevpeiv barn exer viv pev yap 
xal Enrncevev av noéws ove eidws, Tore Që O 
badias dy xal mpos "roXXoUs Kal ToAdaKis 

e» @eT üv €D — Aéyeww mept Tod — Ovi kaciov 
yopiov, ð Sei OvrXacíav Tv ypaypnv éxew 
piret. 

MEN. “Eoixev. 

ZO. Oe ov àv abróv mpórtepov émuyeupñca, 

as Emre jj navÜávew TovTO, Ó dero cidévat oUk 
elds, Tpiv eis awopiay kaTémEecev Trygaápevos 
yy eiüévat, Kal éroOnoev Tò eidévat ; 

MEN. Oš got 8oket, à L@xpares. 

ZO. "“OQvnro dpa vapk1jcas ; 

æ MEN. Aoxe? pot. 

XO. Xxéai 9:5 éx Taúrms rìs dTopías 6D 
Ti kal aveupnoer Enra@v per éuoD, ovdev add 1) 
gpwTa@vTos €uov kai ov diddaKovtos: dvXarre 0€ 
av Tov eÜpgs pe Sibdoxovta kal dveEioyra aÙT®, | 

3 àXÀà uù) Tas ToÚTou O0fas dvepwravra. | 
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XIX. Aéye yáp pou ov: ov TO ev Terpárrovv 
ToUTO uiv éoT, ywpiov; pavOdves ; 

HAI. “Eqarye. 

20. “Erepov 8 aùr mpocbeipev av Tovri 
(cov ; 5 

HAI. Naz. 

£0. Kal rpirov 108 icov éxarépp tovtov ; 

IIAI. Nai. 

Z0. Oùroûv ——— HT àv TÒ èv 
TH yovia Tó8e ; 10 

HAI. IIávv ye. 

20. '"AXXo te obv yéevoar av Térrapa ica 
yopia taòe ; 

E IAI. Nai.’ 

ZO. Ti ody ; Tó ÓXov rode mocamddavov TOVOE 15 
yiryveTas ; 

HAI, TerpamxXácuov. 

XQ. "Eder 86 ÓvmrXáowov "iv yevécOar: $ od 
pepynoas ; 

HAI. IIávv ye. 20 

230. Oùxoðv dorw abro wypapu? ex yovias 

85 eic ywviay Teivovca, Tépvovca Siva ÉékaaTov 

TOÜTOV TOV Xcpicv ; 3 

IIAI. Nai. 

ZO. Oxoüv rérrapes adtat yiyvovtat ypape- ss 
pat toat, mTepiéyovoat Tour) TO xopiov ; 

HAI I'yvovra.. 

EQ. Zxome O59: wnydrixoyv Tí éaTw ToÜTO TÒ 


x epiov ; 


HAI. Ov uav0ávo. 3o 
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Z0. Oii Terrdpey Ovrov Tovtav Tcv 
i \ / > 7 
ékdoTov EXGOTN 7) ypaggum ATOTETUNKEV EVTOS ; 


A xy 
Ñ ob ; 
IIAI. Naí. 
33 EQ. Ilóca otv rqMabra èv Tovro Éveoiww ; 


IAI. Térrapa. 
20. loca 86 èv rede ; 
IIAI. Ao. 
ZO. Ta òè rérrapa Toiv Svoiv Tí éa Tw ; 
4  IIAL. Ardoa. 
EQ. T68e ody mocdmouv vivera: ; B 
IIAI. 'O«rorrovv. 
XO. 'Asó molas ypappns ; 
HAI. *Azro Tau. 
4 XO. "Ard ths èk yovias eis ywoviay Tetvoúgms 
Tov TeTpároOos ; 
HAI. Nat. 
20. KaXoüciw Sé ye Taúrm Sidpetpov oi 
copictat’ wot et TavTn Sidpetpos Óvoua, ào 
so Ts Ouapérpov av, 6s ov ons, © mai Mévovos, 
yiyour’ av rò OvrXáatov xopíov. 
HAI. Idvy uév oiv, à Lwxpares. 
XX. 20. Ti cor Soxei, © Mévov; čotw 
fjvrwa, Gó£av ody adrod obros era ; 
MEN. Oš, àXX  éavTob. C 
zo. Kai pay ovx Ñòet ye, ws TE òħiyov 
s TrpóTepov. 
MEN. ` AA709 Xéyeis. 
22, 'Evücav 8é ye atte atra, ai óta 


7) ov; 


us Siete M 
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MEN. Nai. 


^ [4 ^ 
£0. T ov« cibóri dpa mept dv àv ph ei8 x0 
x 9 ^ , / e , 
éveroiw adnOeis Sofa epi rovTwy ðv ovK 
oie ; 

MEN. CGa/vera:. 

X0. Kai viv pév ye aór@ orep Óvap dpri 
ávakekivgvrau. ai Sofas abra, el 06 avTov TL 15 
üvep?jaera, ToXXákis Ta avTa TadTa kai TON- 
Aaxr, olol’ Sti TeXevrüv ovdeves ?jrrov axptBas 
ETLOTHOETAL epi ToúTov. 

D MEN. "Eoriev. 
ZQ. Oovxoüv oddevds SiSakavtos AAN ÈpæTh- o 
5 / 5 N x° 4 3 e ^ 
cavTos emuoTnoetat, àüvaMaf ov avTos éË avroD 
THY ETLOTHUND ; 


MEN. Nai. 
LO. Tò 8 dvarapBdvew aùròv èv atte 
ETLATH UNV OVK avapipwvnoKerOai otw ; 25 


MEN. Ilavu ye. 

ZO. "Ap ow od Thy émwoTüumw, Hv viv 
obros eye, NTO éXaBev more 7) ael elwev ; 

MEN. Nai. 

2. O)xoüv ei uév deb elyev, deb xal Ùv 30 
> / 9 A , > A y 
émioTÜov: et Óë ÉXaffév mote, ovK àv ëv ye 

ETQ viv Bip eidnpas cw. Ñ Sedidayev Tu 

ToÜTOV ‘yewpeTpEly ;  obTos yap mouse Trepi 
TÁTNS tyemperpias TavTa Ta)TA, Kal TOV QXAoy 
ua0mudrTeov drdayvtTwv.  CoTiw ovv ÓcTis ToÜTOV ss 

/ / ôi 4 ° LO ? 
mávra dedidayey ; Sixatos yáp mov el eiðevat, 
M. 3 A 3 ^ ^ > 7 f 
Gros Te með) èv TH oÑ oikia yeyovey Kal 
TéÜparrTa.. 
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MEN. ’AAN olda ëywye Ste ovdels Toxrore 
edvdaEer. 

20. “Eyes 5¢ raúras ras Sofas, ñ oxi ; 

MEN. ‘Avdyxn, à Lwxpates, paiveras. 

XXI. X0. Ei ëë px èv TQ viv Bip Xaov, ovx 
Hen ToUTo. ÓnXov, OTe év GAAw Tw xpovq elye 86 
kai éwepadncer ; 

MEN. ®aivera:. 

ZQ. O)xoÜv otros yé stiv 0 ypovos, ÖT 
ovK jv üvÜporros ; 

MEN. Nau. 

LO. Ei ody Ov T àv 9 xpovov Kal bv ap 
p?) Ú avOpwros, évécovra, abr adnbeis ota, 
al épwrnoe émeyepÜcica, emiothpar yiyvovrat, 
dp ov Tov del ypovoy pepabnnvia “Ta, 7 
uy adtod; Sirov yap ott Tov TavTa xpovov 
¿oru 7) ovx éotw avOpwTos. 


MEN. aimera. 


55 0. Ovdxodv ei det 5) adnbera ")uiv TOv Óvrov B 


stiv év tH Wyn, dOÓdvaros à» 7) Wyn em, 
@ote Üappobvra pr), Ó pn Tvyxávew émioTa- 
pevos viv, toto È éorly Ó pn ueuvguévos, 
émuyerpely Cnreiv kai àvapupwja keo Oa ; 


2 MEN. ED pot Soxeis Aéyew, à Loupares, 


ovx old’ Stras. 

20. Kal yàp yò duo, à Mévov. xal rà 
ué ye dXXa ovK ay mávv bmép Tob Xoyov 
Sucyuptcaipnv’ sre Š oiopevor Seiv Enreiv, à 


25 pý Tes oldev, BeATious av eluev Kal avdpixwTepoL 


` , \ a 9 > 7 ^ ` 3 , 
kai TTOV dp*yoi Ñ ci ovoipeda, à pH émrio rápe0a, 


= 
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c unè Suvarov elvai ebpeiv unde Beiv. Cyreiv, sept 

Tovrov "rávv av Qagayxo(umv, et olós Te el, 
/ x 

Kal oyo Kal Epyo. 

MEN. Kai robro uév ye Soxeis poi eb Xéyew, 
à Xoxpares. | 

XXII. XO. Bo)xe oð, með) opovoodper, 
e / . / ? / 
ór. Cntntéov Trepi ob pý Tis oldev, émwxeinj- 
cwpev kow) Cnreiv Tí tor éorw apern; 

MEN. Ilávv uà» oiv. où pévro, à Yo- 
Kpates, GAN čywye exeivo av TÓtuoTa, Sep 
Tpogmv TO TpaToy, Kal oKeraimny Kal axovoait, 
D óTepov &s OQakTrQ övre aór@ Sei émwyeipeiv, 1) 
as dices 7) Gs Tin morè TpóTQ Tapayvyvouévys 
Tots àvÜpevrows Tfjs Aperis. 

20. AAN ei uév éyó Fpyov, ó Mévov, ui) 
.uóvov éuavrod àXXà, kal cod, ovn dv éakevrápe0a 
mporepov eire didaxtov eire où Sidaxtov 7) apern, 
mpl 6 Tt éoriy Tpatoy eCntncapev abro ° éreidy 
08 où aavrov uéy ovd émweweis pyew, va Š 
éXeUÜepos 7s, euod O6 émwyeipeis Te pyew ral 
dpxew, avyxoprjcouaí cov* Tí yap yp] Tout ; 
y @ / 9 af 4 9 ^ 2 
éoucev o)v orerTéov elvat, 7roiov Ti dTV Ó pýÝT® 
lopev Ó Tte éÉcrw. eè ph TL obv àXXà ayukpóv 
yé po THS àpxìs xáXacov, kai cuyywpnoov éf 
bToÜéceos a)bró oxotreicOat, eire Sidaxrov otw 
eire omwoobty. Myo Se rò éE vmoÜ0éceoc de, 
@omep ot yewpérpat  ToXXMákis oKOTrOUYTAL, 
érevdav tis Epntat avtous, olov «epi xopíov, ei 

/ / ` , / ` 
olov Te és TóvÓe Tov KuKdov TOÓ€ TO x«plov 

/ ^ y x e y ida 

Tpiywvov évraOjva, emot v Tis OTL obo o 
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, ^ ^ , , CA / D ` 
ei €oTty TOUTO ToioÜTov, GAN @oTEp pév Tua | 
bT00eciw mpoŭpyov olua, éyew Tpos TO Tpaypya E 
Totdvde* eb uév eat TodTO TÒ ywpiov rovrov, 

^ > "^ 
olov mapa Tiv S00cicav avro) vypap?v Tapa- 
, / / / $ \ 
3» Teivavra éXXeirrew TOLOUT@ opio, olov àv avrà 

TO Taparerauévov Ñ, ANAO TL cupBaivey pot 

doxez, kal Ao ad, e advvarov stiv TabTa 
^ e 4 . 3n^7 > ^ N 
qraÜety *  vmoÜéuevos oùv éÜéXo eimeiv cow TÒ 
cvpBaivov “ep, tHS évrácews aŭto eis TÓvB 
35 KUkcXov, eire àóvvaTov eire uh. 
XXIII. Obro 9) kai rept àperijs peis, met) 

3 y y 0 g 5 wf € al e f 
ovx iopev oUO 6 Tí éotw ov orotoy Ti, bTro0é. 
evot avTo oxoradpev elre Sidaxtov eire ov 
S:daxrov éotiv, ðe Xéyovres* el moîóv Tí OTi 

^ \ M 3 3 [4 ` 

s TOv Tepi THY Wuyny övræv apet, &iakróv av 

y A > , ^ ` ) y 3 ^ 
ein ñ ov 6LGakTOv ; "rp&rov èv ei ŠGTu áXXotov 
A t , / 9 ô Š \ A , " aA A 
N) olov émuctnpn, apa Sidaxtrov 9 où; ù Š 
vuv éXéyouev, àvauvgaTóv;  Siadhepérw “Që 
pmdev piv omoTrépp av te dvopaT. ypapeba: 

1 GAN dpa Sidaxrov ; % ToUTÓ ye wavtl SHrov, c 
Ste ovdev ANo Siddoxerat avOpwros ù èm- i 
/ 
aT) ; x 
MEN. "Epgocye 8oxet. A 
Z0. Ei BÉ y éorly émw Tum tis 5) áperij, 
15 Oj Ao Ore Sidaxtov ap ein. | 
MEN. Ils yap oŭ; ; 
2O. Toúrou uév dpa ray? àmndypeba, Ste 

TOLOUÓe uéy ğvros Sidaxtov, Tovovde Ó ov. 

MEN. IIávv ye. | . 

` š > š 
2 Wd. Tò & perà TobTo, ws čoiwe, Sef c<é- . 
D 
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Sy» 


yachai, motepov éotw èmıotýun % aper 
&XXotov ÈTLOTHUNS. 

p MEN. “Ewouye Soxef ToUTO peta ToUTO oren- 
Téov elvat. 

$30. Tide 89; dXXo ri fj dyabov aito paper »s 
elvat THY apeTny, Kal abro ý vm00ecis pévet 
npiv, aya0ov avró elvat ; 

MEN. Ilávv pév otv. 

ZO. Ovxody ei uév Tí éotw ayabov kal ANo 
xopitopevov ÈTLETÝUNS, Tay’ Èv elm % apeTi ovk 3 
ériothun tis: el 06 pndév otiw ayabov, Ó ovK 
émwT)um Tepiéye, emiotnunvy av Tw’ avró 
vrromrevovTes elvai ópÜde biroTTEvoLpEV. 

MEN. "Ec. rapra. 

20. Kal pny àápery y éopev àyaboi ; 35 

MEN. Naí. 

E 20. Ei ô ¿yaQoí, wpéMpor’ mávra yap 
Tayaba wpéMmpua.  ovxl ; 

MEN. Nai. 

20. Kal 4 áper? 9:) apérspov èstu ; 4o 

MEN. 'Aváykn r trav euoXoynpuévov. 

XXIV. XO. XxevropueÜa ù Kal’ Exactov 
avarapBavovres, moid éoTrw & Huds odere? 
iryieta, papér, kal ioyds kat káXXos Kal TWAODTOS 
Ôj: Tabora Xéyouev kal rà tovadTa wdpérAsma. 
ovyi ; 5 

MEN. Nai. 

8 — X0. Tatra è tadtad gapev eviore kal 
BXdarrew* 4 ov dXXos pns 7) obros ; 
MEN. Ox, àXN obres. 


XXIV 88c MENDN 35 


r X(. Xkóme( Ó, Stay Tí ÉékáoTov ToúToy 
e ^ , a è ^ `` @ / / e» 
Ty Tat, eoeXet N AS, KaL OTAOV TL, fXárr Tei ; ap 

? Y \ 9 N A 3 ^ e \ / 
ovx Stay pev 0p) xpos, wperei, Órav de un, 
Brarret ; 

MEN. Ilávv ye. 

is XO. “Ere Toívvv. kai Tà Kata Tov WNrvy?"w 

, , ^ \ 
cxeyropeda. aowhpocvyny tt kaXeis kal duxato- 
auvnv kai avopeiay Kal evpabiay Kal pynpny Kai 
peyaXorpémeiav kal mTávTa Ta TouavTa ; 

MEN. *Eyore. 

2 — XO. Domes Š], rovrov atta cow Ooket gu) 
émuo Tum elvat AAN àXXo. emLoTHuNS, Et ovx 
ToTë èv BXdrrTet, roré 0é where; olov avdpeia, 
el pn Eat. hpovnots ñ avdpeia AAN olov Óáppos 
Te’ ovy Otay pév avev vod Üappi avOpwTros, 

25 BAdmrerat, Stay 66 odv vo, wpereirat ; 

MEN. Nai. 

20. O)xoüv kal cadpocivn dcavtas xal 
eüuaÜía: «TávTra- perà pèv vod kai uavÜavó- 
peva Kal Kataptvopeva wera, vev 5é vob 

/ 

30 BANaBepa ; 

MEN. IIávv opóðpa. 
` ZQ. O)xoüv cvXXdjB9qv rávra tà Ths Jrvyfjs 
emiyeipnuata xa, kaprepüpara Tyyovuévgs pèv 
ppovncews eis, evSayoviay  TeNevrà, adppoovivns 

> 

35 Ó eis ToùvavTlov ; 

MEN. "Eo:cev. 

> » 9 \ ^ , ^ ^ f 9 
>O. Ei dpa apern trav é tH vx ti otw 

, ^ , ^ 3 / * / 
xa} àvaykaiov avTQ «ddbeMgp civar, ppovnoww 
avTo dei elvat, émeibcymep Távra TÈ KATA TV 


C 


ea we (€ ¿s e 


———— — — — c 


ieee — 
`. 


— asas at 


aa amem. 
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spuyny atta pev rab’ atta obre péMpa o 
oute BAaBepa éaTw, mpooyevopévns 5é dpovj- 
Doews 7) adpoovvns fXafepá Te kai whédipa 
yiyverar.  karà, 8) ToÜrov Tov Aóyov à$éMuóv 
ye obcav Tv  áper?v  $póvgsw Set mw 
eivat. 45 

MEN. *“Eporye Šoxeç. 

XXV. XO. Kai uà» & kal ráXXa, à vvv: 
éAéyopev, TXoÜTóÓv Te kai Tà TOLAŬTA, TOTÉ p Èv 
drya0à Toré è BraBepa civar, apa ovx orep 
TH GAN Woy 7) ppóvnois Tryovuévg pépa Ta 
THs wpuyns émoíe, 5 96 adpocvvyn PBraBepa, 

Eobros ad xal tovros 7) yux) opbas pév 
Npwpevn Kal Hyoupevn ódéuua avrà ou, um 
opôs è BraBepa ; 

MEN. Ilávv ye. 

20. "OpOds Sé ye $ñ Euhpov yerat, hapt- 
pévas © $ appar ; 

MEN. "Ec. radra. 

ZQ. Obrov obre 9? xarà mávrew eimeiv 
éo riw, TO üvÜporro Ta pev dXXa mrávra eis THV 

89 4Jrvy?)r àvgpTicÓa, rà Sè THs ~uyns avTíe eis 1s 
hpovnci, eb uéXNev. ayaa civa Kal Toro TQ 
Aóye pornos àv eim TÓ &péħpov: $auév Se 
THY áper?)v àd$épor vat ; 

MEN. Háv ye. 

230. Ppovnow dpa $auév aperhy elvat, Tot. 
Evurracav 7) pépos Tu; 

MEN. Aoxe? pot Karas AéyecÜa, © Zw- 
Kpates, TA Neyopeva. 


wa 


md 
o 
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XQ. Obxov ei taŭra ores eyes, oUk àv elev 

25 þúoet oi áryaDo(. 

MEN. OZ por orei. 
20. Kai yàp dv Tov kai róð jj: ei hice B 
e , » 7 / € ^ A 
ot ayabol éyiyvovto, Rody mou dv piv oi 
éyiyvwoKov TOV véov Tors ayabods Tas pices, 
^ e ^ / > 4 3 t 
30 ODS «Hels Av TapaXafóovres éxeivov atrodn- 
/ > 4 > 3 lá , 
vávTroV éÓvXárroucv èv ákporróNe, KaTaonunva- 
` ^ \ / € M 
Hevot TOAD padrov Ñ TO ypvaiov, iva umŠetç 
avrovs SdépOespev, AAN res) ádíkowro eis 
THY HdLKiaY, popor yiyvowTo Tals TróXeauw. 
s MEN. Eirós yé rot, © Xokpares. 
XXVI. XO. 'Ap' oiv. með) od dice oí 
bd > / . / 
ayaGot ayabol yiryovrat, dpa pabnoes ; c 
MEN. Aoxe? poe òn avayxaiov eivai’: Kal 
Sprov, à ZXóxpares, xarà Tv brdeow, etmep 

s éria um éorlv apery, Sts Sidaxrov écrit. 

ZO. “lows v?) Ala: Aà uù ToOTo o) Karas 
DLONOYNTApLEV. 

MEN. Kai jv éSones èv pri Karas Xye- 
olat. 

1. Z0. 'AAAÀ uù ovK év THO pre uóvov Séy 
auto Soxely Karas éyerOat, Gra xal év TQ viv 
Kal év rq érevra, ei péNAe, TL aUTOU bytes elvat. 

MEN. Ti oiv ý; mpòs ri Brérrwv Svcyxepai- D 
ves avTo kal amiorteis pn ovk émioTnun Ù Ù 
13 GPETH ; Í 
ZO. Eyo co, épd, ó Mévav. Tò pèv yap 
OrGakTóv avro elvat, eimep èmiıoTthun éoriv, ox 
ávaTiÜeua, uù ov Karas XéyeaÜau: Sri Se ovK 


, 
, 
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» 3 / 4 97 "^ 3 , 
gor murinum, cxéjJea, dv cot Sox eixoTws 
^ / 
amiorety. Tode yap por eimé’ ct &a uv. SidaKTOV 20 
^ ^ M / ^ 
OTLODY Trpüyua, pù) póvov peT, ovk àvamykatov 
a)ToU kai 0.0a0 káXove ral pabnras vat ; 
E MEN. *Epouye 8oket. 

£O. Ovxoüv Tovvavríov a), ob pre iòd- 
skaot pyre panra) elev, Kadas àv avTÓ eiká- as 
Covres eikátouuev us) Sidaxtov elvas ; 

MEN. "Ecri Ta)Ta: adn’ apers 0u6áo kaXot 
ov Soxovat cou elvat ; 

ZO. IIoAAáxus your ntv, ef ries elev 
avrns SiddoKaro., Trávra To.Qv ov Svvapat so 
evpely. KAÍTOL PETA, TOANÓV ye ENTÂ Kal roTov 
páMcTa, obs dy olwpat éureworárovs elvat ToO 
vpáyparos. Kal ù kai viv, & Mévovw, eis 
xaXov uiv “Avutos 00e mapexaÜ0étero, à pera- 

^ ^ / ^ 
Sadpev Tis Entnoews. ecixoras Ó àv yeraOotjev: 35 
A 90”Avuros yap 06e "párov pév éore TaTpOs TOV- 
V , ` 9. *ApDal ^ x 7 
| clov Te kai codo 'AvÜeuievos, 0e éwyévero 

/ 3 » A ^ , / > , 
mrovalos ovK ATÒ TOD avTouárov ovde O0vTOS 

f € ^ 
Tivos, Gavrep 0 Viv veoci eiAndhas rà IloXvepá- 

9 "^ ^ 
rovs ypýpara Icpunvias ó OnBaios, adda cj * 
e ^ / / ` , , y 
abroÜ copia xrnodpevos Kal erypeneta, érevra 
> e A / 
Kal TA ANNA OVY Urrepr) avos dSoxav eivat TONITNS 
B ovdé dyxwdns Te Kal émay0)s, àXXà kóopaos ral 
, A xs / x ^ 9 » ` 
evcTaN)s ávjp: Évevra todTov ev ëQpejrev xai 
^ 3 "^ 
évaí(óevaev, os Soxet "AÜmvaiev TQ TjÜec- 4 
aipodvra your avrov émi Tas peyiotas üpwás. 
Sixatov Ó] perà Tovovtwv nteiv dperijs tépe 
/ y 3 > A x / e 
6.000 káXovs, EIT eiciv eire uh), Kal olTeves. 
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XXVII. Zò ody nyiv, à "Avvre, cufnrnoor, 

y, / i ^ ^ 4 M 4 06 ` 

éuol Te kal TQ cauro0 Five Mévovi $e, rept 

ToÚToU TOU "rpáyuaros, Tives àv clev Š,6do aot. 
[4 

Ode 5é axé[ra ei fovXoiueÜa Mévwva rovde 

saya0ov iarpóv yevécOat, mapa tivas àv avrTàv 


TéuTOuuev SidacKkdAous; ap ov Tapa Tovs C 


iarpous ; 
AN. Ilávv ye. 
ZO. Ti 9 ef oxvroróuov ayabov BovXoiue0a 
/ 
ro yevéoOat, ap ov Tapa TOÙS TKUYTOTOMOUS ; 
AN. Nai. 
20. Kal ráXXa obras ; 
AN. Ilávv ye. 
ZO. "Qe ý pot warw Tepl TOv adrav eizé. 
13 mapà TOUS ¿aTpoús, papév, méumovres Tovde 
^ / 
Karos dv éméumoucv, Bovropevor iatpov yeve- 
9 ) uw ^ f / / e 
cÜa,- ap Grav Toto Xéycpev, TOde Xéyopev, OTt 
Tapa Tovrovs 7éumovreç avTOv codpovotuev ay, 
Tovs avTiTotoupévous Te THS TéXDmS puáXXov Ù 
> A 
20 TOUS uý, Kal TOUS pucOoy mpatTopévovs èT avT@ 
/ 3 / e ` / ^ 
ToóTQ, amodyvavras avro)s SidacKnddous Tod 
/ x ` / , 3 3 N 
BovXopévov iéva, re kal uavÜávew ; ap ov mpòs 
Tavta BXévravres Kaas àv mréyrmrousev ; 


AN. Naí. 
s A. O)xoüv xai eph ajbMjoees kal T@v 
áXNov Ta avrà TAÛTA ; TONA) avoid OTL 


BovXouévove avrAntny Tia Toca, Tapa pèv 
Tovs UTicxvovuévovus Oáfew tHy TéXvqv xai 
pohov mpattopévous um éÜÉXew Téme, ANNOS 
» O€ Tuz Trpdypata mapiyew [CnrodvTa pavOdvev 


D 


| 
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Tapa rovrov] of re tpootroovvTas 90640 kaXot 
eva, pnt éaTww avTOv pants uels TovTov Tov 
pabnparos, 9 peis aEvotpev pavOdvey Tap avTOv 
Ov àv» wéurrapev. ov TO0XMj co, 9okcó àXowyía 
eivat ; 35 
AN. Nai pa Aia Éuovye, xai àápaÜ(a. ye mpos. 
91  XXVIIL 20. KaXAós Xéyews. viv Toívvv 
éEeort ce per pod rown BovreverOat wept Tov 
Eévou Trovrovi Mévavos. otros yáp, à "Avvre, 
mada eyes mpós pe, STL émiÜvuei TavTys THs 
goias kal àperíje, Ñ oí avOpwiros rds Te oiKias s 
Kal Tas TONELS KANOS StotKOvaL, Kai TOUS yovéas 
Tous avTOv Oepatrevovat, kai Troditas Kat Eévous 
brrodéEac Gai re kal árromépAras émuoravras akios 
B dvdpos dya0ov. raúryv oiv T)v apeTnV... 
cxóTe, Tapa tivas àv méumovres adtov OpÜds 10 
qréumOLuLev. i OjXov ù) xarà Tov apTt Xóvyov, 
drt Tapa TojTove To); bTCYyvovuévovs áperi]s 
Sidacxdrovs elvaı kal àmopývavras avrovs 
xo.voUs Tav “EXXjvev TQ fBovXouévo pavOavey, 
puabov Tobrov rafauévovs Te kai srparrouévovs ; xs 
AN. Kai rivas Xéyeis Torovs, © Lwoxpares ; 
ZO. Olea Syrrov xal av, Ott obTol cic tv obs 
C oi avOpwirot kaXoct sodio ds. 
AN. "Hpáseis, ebiet, à LOKPATES. pnBéva | 
Tov cwyyevàv pndé oixeiwy unè díXov, PÚTE 2 
.  aorov pnte Eévov, toravtTn pavia Xàfow OTE 
mapa Toúrous éA80vra, AwBnOAvat, ème otrro( ye 
$avepá, orti WB re kal SiapOopa Trav acuyyryvo- 
pévov. 


| 
} 
| 
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XXIX. XO. lds Xéyew, ó "Avvre; odor 
dpa povot TrÓv üvrvroiovpévov TL rio TacÓa, 
evepryereiv TocoDTov TÀv dXXv Ouadépovauw, oov 
oU uóvov oUk GdeXoUctv, orep oi GAXoL, Ó Tt dv | 

s TIS AUTOS Trapad@, GNAG Kai TO évavriov Oud. 
A "^ I , 
povciv ; | kal rovrov davepas ypýpara aftovdat D E 
TpárrecÜa,; eyo pèv obv ovK exw Strws coi 
, 
vicTeUco* olða yap avdpa éva llperayopav 
Teo wpüpara KTNTÁpEVOV TÒ TAÚTNS TIS 
10 codias 7) Pediay Te, 0s obtws mepipavas Kara | 
» , / A x: , ^ * 
Epya eipydtero, ka, áXXove Séxa Trav àvOpiavro- 

^ , / , e i t€ ld 

Wot’ Kairo, Tépas Xéyeis, e& ot uév TA ÚTmoòN- 
3 , ^ `Ë N t€ 7 ? 
para épyatopevot Tà Tau Kal Tà iparia é£a- 
A , 
koUpevo, ovx ay 6vvasvro Xa0ctv rpiáxovOÓ. tuépas E 
0 / > Š Š 4 À , N € / / 
zs uox Ünpórepa. atrodidovres  mapéraßov rà iuárid 
Te kal vrodnpata, AAN ei ToaÛTa Tototev, Tay 
4 ^ X ^ 9 8 / II 4 de x N 
dv TQ MLO ároÜávorv, IIperayopas 96 dpa óN 
Thv 'EXXá6a éXávÜavev Siadbeipwy rods awyyi- 
yvopevous kai uoy0nporépous dmoméumov 7) Tap- 
, À 4 xy % ` 
z2 eMipnBavev wréov ñ rerrapákovra čty’ olpas yap 
avTov amo0avetr éyyus ral éBõouhrovrta éTn yeyo- 
vóta, rerrapáxovra 66 dv tH Téyvg Üvra- xai 
> e ^ , lA » , M e / 
év atravTt TQ yXpOV@ Tovro Ett eis THY ñuépayv M 
3 ^ 3 
rauty} evdoxiuav ovdey -éTGavTaL.: kal ov 
, / 
25 wovoy  llperayópae, adda Kal  àXXov máp- 92 
4 
Wool, ot ev MpoTEepoy yeyovores  ékeívov, 
oí 6é xal vov črti Üvres.  vóTepov &) oiv | 
^ A ` ` l4 26 / , ` l 
$ojucv xrara TOY cov Xoyov eEldoTas avToOUS | 
éfamarüv xai XwefücÜa, Tors véovs, À Nen- P a 
, A e / e , 9 , 
s Üéva. xa, éavroUc; Kal obro paivecOat drw- 


! 
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lA ^ y / , 
ccpev ToúTouç, ods čvio dac, codoerdrous 
ávÜporrev eivat ; 

XXX. AN. IIoXXoD ye ŠQéouo, paiverOar, o 
^ / 
Loxpares, GANA TONY püXXov oi ToÚTots SidSovTes 
üpyópuov Ttv véov: rovrwv È “T padrov oi 
/ 
B rovtois ÈTLTpÉTOVTES, oí mpoonKovres* "roXU Që 
/ lA e / ^ > ` 9 
HAMOTA TàvTOV Al TONELS, ETAL avTOUS eirag- 
a ` 3 3 / » / 
ucveiaÜau kai ovk é&eXavvovacat, cite Tis Éévos 
emiyerped rotoÜTóv Tt Troveiy eire àaós. | 

/ 

ZO. Ilórepov é, à "Avvre, ndixnné tis ae 
TOv coduoTÀv, Ñ Tí obros avTois wxaXemós 


wa 


ei ; I IO 
AN. Oóé uà Aia čyæye cuyyéyova Torrore 
avTOv ovdevi, ovd àv dXXov doart TÀV ÈV 
ovdéva. 
ZQ. "Asreipos dp el Tavrámac, rà» áybpOv ; 
C AN. Kai eyv ye. 15 
2,0. lds oiv dv, & Öaıpóvie, eideins Trepi 
ToÚTou Tov "rpáyparos, eire TL ayabov Eyer <év> 
éavrQ cite PrAavpoOV, ob TAVTÁTACIV aATreLpos els ; 
AN. ‘Padiws: Toúrous yoðv olda of eicuv, 
elt obv dTewpos avTav eit eire uh. 20 
20. Mávris el lows, à "Avvre: érei Strws ye 
dXXcs olaÜa To)rov Tépw éË ðv avTos Xéyetç 
Oavpáķoiw dv. adda yap ov ToÚrous ébnroupen 
tives eiaiv, map obs àv Mévov adixopevos poy- 
D Onpos wyévovro: oÚTo, pev yap, ei aod Bovret, s; 
éoTav of codiotai: àXXà, 87 ékeivovs eimé nyiv, 
«ai TOv TraTpukóv rovde EéEraipoy evepyéTnoor, 
$pácas avTe, Tapa tivas aduxopevos èv TocaúTm 
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mode. THY apeTny f vuvdn eyo Abov vyévowr 
3 v àros Noyov. 
AN. Tí 8é avrà où cv Edpacas ; 
? , ^ ` > &Á / 
20. “AMA obs uév éyo @unv 69ackáXovs 
lA IEA / 
TOUTWY vat, Tov, ANNA TUYKAVw ovdev Aéyov, 
de cv $us: kal tows Ti réyets. AAAA od ó) év E 
^ / 3 A % N / y 3 / 
35s TG pépet AUT@ evré Tapa Tivas EXOn ‘AOnvaiwr: 
5 » e lá 
eitè ðvopa órov Boúxet. 
AN. Ti òè évós avôpørov ðvopa Set xoa ; 
e ` A 9 lA ? 0 4 ^ "^ 9 
drm yap av évtvyn AOnvaiwy TOv kaXQv raya- 
Ov, ovdels &crw bs où BeXrío avrov Tonos À 
e , 9/ 507 / 
4o 06 GOQuo Tai, éáv mep ¿hén met0ec Qa. 
XXXI. 20. Ilórepov 8à obro, of kaXol xaya- 
Gol amo Tod aj)TopáTrov éyévovto TovodToL, Trap’ 
ovdevos pabovres Opes pévtor Adrovs Sidaonew 
/ x ^ 3 3 y 
oloi Te üvres TadTa, à avrol oùe épaDov ; 93 
s AN. Kai robrovs éywye ad&ie rapa rÀv mpo- 
Tépov pabeiy, Üvrov Karo Kayabav: Ù où Soxovar 
9 / ” A A , 
got TroXXol Kal ayalo yeyovévas év 6e TH TONEL 
avdpes ; 
ZO. "Euowye, © "Avvre, kai elvai Soxodorwy 
10 evOdbe ayalo? Ta TroXwruká, Kal yeyovévat ert 
ovy TTTo 7 eivat àXXà pov kai &ddonador 
, ^ ^ "^ ^ 
ayalo} yeyovacw Tis avTÀv aperis; TodTO yáp 
¿oru Tepl ob 0 Xoyos fuv TUyydver ðv’ ovK ei 
3 i 3 0 i A A y Ô 3 0 10. O 3 , 
eiaiv ayabol À pù) avdpes ép0d0e, oS ei yeyovaciw 
A 3 
15 €y TO rpóo ev, GAN et Sdaxtov oTt apeTy gráxa B 
aKxoTrovpev.  TroUTOo 06 cxoToÜvTes róde oromot- 
pev, ápa ot ayaboi avdpes kal vOv viv kai rÀv 
Tporépov TavTny THY àperýv, Hv avTol ayabol 





1 
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joay, nmioTravTo Kat adAp trapadodva, 1) où 
mapaðotòv Toto avOpdir@ ovdé mapaNNTTÒV o 
dXX Tap &XXov: ToUT gor Ó TdáXa, CyTodpev 
éyo Te kai Mévov. 
/ ^ ^ 
XXXII. "Qe oüv oromet ex rod cavro) 
, 
€ Xoyov*  OejuoTokXéa, oUk ayabov àv pains avdpa 
yeyovévas ; 
AN. "Eyovye, durou ye pámorta. 
^ , 
XO, Ovxotv xal Š,ëdoxaxXov dyañov, eimep s 
x A e ^ , a 4 2 
Tis üXXos THs avTod aperns Sibdoxados Hy, 
KGKELVOY elvat ; 
f 
AN. Oipas &yovye, ebmrep éBoúxXerTo ye. 
20. 'AXX, olet, ovx av éBovrAHnOn QXNAous Té 
x 3 A / 4 4 
tivas Kadovs Kaya0ous yevéc Oat, unáXu.a va Oé ou 10 
TOV YoY TOV avTOD; Ù oles avToV POovely abro 
` 3 / 3 , M , , 
D xai éEerritndes ov tmapadidovat THY apeTny, Ñw 
3 b! 9 ` À ? , / Y 
autos ayabos Hv; Ù ovx à"koas, 6Tt QeorTo- 
As Kreopavrov rov tov imméa pèv éOÓáfaro 
/ ^ "^ 
ayabov ; = éméyevev your èm. ræv immo ópÜós vs 
éornkas, kai nrovtitey amo tov immwv óp0ós, 
kat üXXa ToXXà Kal Oavpacta ecipyátero, à 
ékeivos aùròv émraidevcato kal émoínce codon, 
dca Sidackddwv dyaÜQv elyero. 1) taŭra ovK 
àk9koas TOY Tpeavrépov ; 20 
AN. 'Arjkoa. 
20. Ox dv dpa Tüv ye búcu tod béos abToU 
?T.dcaT AV TIS eva, kaku. 
E AN. 'Icos oùr av. 
£0. Ti ë rode; ós KXeóoavros ó ejua To- 25 
/ 3 & 3 N ` ` > e e € 
&Xéovs avnp dyaÜós Kai aodos éyévero dep o 
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vaT)p avTov, dn Tov aKnKxoas À veeTépov À 
apeoBurépou ; 

AN. Où ëñra. 

» XO. Ap ov Tabra pèv oiopefa Rovrgcobat 
avurov Tov avTov tov Tradedoa, Hy 66 adros copiay 
jw copes, oùðèv trv yeróvæv Periw mohoa, 
etmep Ñv ye Sidaxrov 7) apern ; 

AN. “Icws uà Ai’ o. 

XXXIII. 20. O$ros uév ý cou rovodros 
SiSdoKxaros apetis, bv kal av OpoXoryeis év Tots 
ápu.coTov TOV poTépov elvat  üXXov Se B 
oxeyapea, "ApuaTelóny tov Avouuáxov: ñ roð- 

s TOV OVX óporoyeîs dryaÜOov yeyovévat ; 

AN. "Eryovye, Trávros dyrrov. 

ZQ. Ovxoüv xai odtos -TÓóv Sov TOv avbrod 
Avoipayor, doa pev Sidacnddwv elyero, káNNa Ta 
"AOnvalov éraldevcev, dvdpa cè Bertiw dore? cot 

ro OTOVOÜV TreTrovmkévat ; TOUT@ yáp Tov Kal cuvyyé- 
yovas xai opas olos dori. ei è Bovre, HIep:- 
KXéa, obros peyadompeTas copòv avédpa, oloh’ 
6r. úo bets &Opedre, IIdpaXov xai FlávOvmrrrov ; 

AN. "Ewyoye. | 

- ZO. Tovrovs pévrot, os oloba kai ov, imméas 
pev  éO(bafev ovdevos  xeípovs ’AOnvaiwv, xai 
povotxny Kal ayoviay kai TAAA érmaíóevaev, 
doa réyvns Éxerai, oddevds yeipovs: ayaÂoùs ŠÓë 
dpa avdpas ov« éBovrero moroa; Sond pév, 

30 éBoUXero, AAAA uù oùe 7) Sidaxrov. iva 6. py 
òàlyous oin Kal Tors davXorárovs ‘AOnvaiev 


94 


3 / / ^ x` ^ 3 / 
aduvarous yeyovévas TodTo TÒ Tpëvygua, evOvpnOnre c 
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Ste Govevdidyns av Ovo veis EOperrev, Medrnoiav 
xai {réhavoy, xai rovrovs éwaideucev TÅ Te dXXa 
eb xai émáXaucap kaiota AÜmvaiev: tov pèv 
yap Eavbia édaxe, Tov 6€ Evd@pw: ovtoe 5é Tov 
éSoxouy T@p TOTE KdAMOoTA Tadaiay: Ù où pé- 
pornoa ; 
AN. "Eyorye, axon. 
XXXIV. XO. Oxo,» ov drt otros ovK 
x e ` y , / 
Day morte, oU pev Še, Satravapevoy Q(Qdoxweuuv, 
^ ` 207 ` ^ A e e^ . 
taŭra pev edidake rovs mTaibas rovs avro), ob 
dé ovdey Eee avadkwoarta áyaÜovs àvópas mo- 
gat, Touro 6€ oUx édidakev, ct SsdaxtToy T; 
àXXà yap lows ó Bovcvdidns d$a)Xos 7v, xai 
oUk cav avro mTXeioTo, iNo, ‘AOnvaiwy xai 
TOV ovppáyæv; + Kat oixias peyadns hy ral 
307 £ , ^ 4 M 3 A » 
éOvvaTo péya v Tf OX kai èv Tois üXXows 
“EdAnow, @ote etmep hv ToUTo Sidaxtov, é£evpetv 
A e y , A ` e e^ > A , 
ap otis EwedXey avrov Tovs veis ayabous morh- 
E oew, 7) TOv émiyopion tis 7) TaV Éévov, ei adTos 
p^ écxóXatev Sia Tv THS Worews émipéMeiav. 
GNA yap, à éraipe "Avvre, yù) ovK 7) SiOaKTov 
apern. 
AN. 'Q Zoéxpares, padiws pot Soxeis xaxds 
/ 9 , > A \ . y 
Aéyew ávÜpexrovs. éyw pev obv av aov avugov- 
Acúsatpt, ct éÜéXeu époi Trei0caÜDas, evNaBeicBac: 
e ` ` 3 » , eal , ^ 
ws lows pèv Kat èv ANN TONEL pov ÈTTIV KAKÕS 
95 moreîiv avôporovs 7) eù, èv THde O6 xal mávu' 
9 3 & ”C / 
oipat 66 cé kal avrov eiOévat. 
XXXV. XO.'0 Mévev, "Avvros pév pot 


doxet xaXemaivew* xal ovdév Üavuábo* olera. 





"T 


o 
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yap pe TpáTov pèv KaknyopEely TovTOUS TOUS 
avdpas, erevta yerai kal avtos elvat els Toú- 

s TOV. AAN obros uév éáv morte ye, olóv oTi 
TO ka&üs Xéyew, TavoeTa yaXeraivov, viv Që 
ayvoet+ ob Óé poi eimé, où kal map piv eioly 
Karol Kayaboi ívópes ; 

MEN. Ilávv ye. 

io LQ. Tí oiv; é0éXovotv otro, vrapéyew AVTOUS B 
6.6ankáXovs Tots véots, kai opoXoyetv O.O&a kaXot 
Te elvat ñ Sidaxrov dperny ; 

MEN. Ov pa Toy Aía, à 2@xpares, arà 
ToTé uéy àv avTaV aKkovoas ws SidaxTOV, TOT Óë 

15 OÇ ov. 

XO. Dapev otv rovrovs SidacKndrous elvat 
roórov Tod páyuaros, ols nde avTo TodTO 
OpoAoyetTas ; 

MEN. Oš pos Soxei, à Zokpares. 

2 ZO. Th 86 j; oí coductai cor obro,, otmrep 
povot émaryyéXXovrat, Soxotcs SiddoKxador elvai C 
ApPETHS ; 

MEN. Kal lopyíov uáXMwrra, à Ywoxpates, 
TavTa “yapa, tt ovK dv TOTE avTov TOUTO 

25 aKOvEalS UITieyvousévov, GAA Kal THY ado 
xararyeNd, Órav axovon tmiayvoupévwv: adr 
Neyer olera, Seiv moreîv Secvovs. 

ZO. O)8' dpa cot Soxodaw of codiotal 
d:ddcKaXrot eat ; 

æ MEN. Ox éyo Xéyew, Ó XóxpaTes. Kar 
yap autos Strep of TroNXoL TrérrovÜa* ToTë uév pot 
Soxovow, Toré dé ov. 
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D EQ. Olcha Sé Ste où uóvov aor Te Kal Tots 
a A ^ ^ ` 
dXXote Tois "roXwTUcOUSs ToÜTO oxe? TOTÉ pèr 
, ` 
elva, ÓtóaxTóv, tote Ó ov, àXXà Kal @éoyvey Tov 35 
, ^ / 
wointny olol ott avrà Taira Aye ; | 
MEN. ’Ev oí(otç ëmecuv ; 
XXXVI. ZQ. "Ev rois éXeye(ots ob Neyer 
` ` A ^ ` w ` ` ^ 
KaL Tapa TOUJg'LV TTLVE KAL eo Ove, Kat PETG TOW LY 
L4 Nw ^ 4 4 
ife, kai avdave Tots, Ov peyadn óvvagus. 
exOAwv pèv yap ar éa0Aà, Séafear: Ñv ÔÈ xaxotow 
E Tuppioyys, drodeîs kai Tov éóvra vóov. 5 
? g 3 / \ e ^ » ^ 
olol dri èv Tovro:; uév @s SidaxTov ovans THs 
> ^ / 
apeTns eye ; 
MEN. ®aiverai ye. 
ZO. "Ev Aois 6é ye ddtyov peraBas, 
> 3 2 , b w 3 ` 4 
et Ò Hv rounrdv, pyci, kai évOerov avdpi vonpa, 10 
Neves TOS OTe 
toAAovs av puo ovs kai peydrous Epepov 
oí Suvapevot TovTo Troveiv, Kai 
y 3 A 3 3 A ` y , 
ov rot’ äv é ayalo maTpOs €yevro kakós, 
96 meOopevos pólo aadppociv. dGAAG Sibdoxwv s 
ov mote moujcets TOV KaKov avop dyabov. 
° ^ e > v e ^ 4 ^ ^ 
évvoeis Ott avTos avT@ mady Tepl TOv avTov 
ravavria Xyet ; 
MEN. @aQerat. 
^ e A 
ZO. “Eyes obv eimeîv dXXov óTovoüv Tpåy- x 
2 e \ 4 5 Š / . , 
patos, ob oi péev $áaxovres Siddoxanro elvai ody 
Saws üXXov diddoKxador oporoyodyTat, adda 
Bovd avrol érictacBa, àXXà "rovnpol ela, Trepi 
> & ^ b! ^ . M / . 
avTO TOUTO TO Trpü'yua ov faci O.áckaXot clvaas, 
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25 Ol ÔÈ OpoXoyo)uevoi avTol kaXoi KdryaÜol ToTè 
lA y & A 9 ` \ » M 
uév hac avtTo Sidaxrov elvat, Toré ÔÈ o ; — TOUS 
obv oÜT@ Terapawuévovs Trepi OTovoÜv gains dv 
ov xupiws d8acKxdXovs eivai ; 
MEN. Ma Ao’ oük &yovye. 
XXXVII. 20. Oóxobv ef pre of copioral 
mire of avtol Karol Kayabol Ovres O.0áakaXolL 
9 ^ / ^ e > A x . 
eic t ToU "rpáryparos, SHAOV OTL OVK àv ANNOL vye ; 


MEN. Où por oce. 


s — EO. Ee é ye uù) 0G06áckaXot, ov0à pabnrai; c 


MEN. Aoxe? pos éyeiv ws Xévyets. 
>O. ‘Oporoynxapev Qé ye, mpdypatos ob 
urte Siddonadror pyre wamra ciev, TrodTo pndeé 
SstOaxrov elvai ; 
1» MEN. ‘Oporoynxaper. 
20. Ovxody aperis ov0apo0 dalvovrat b6d- 
CKANOL ; 
MEN. “Ecri rara, 
ZO. Ei sé ye pù SiSdoKxaror, oddé pabnrai ; 
5 MEN. ®aiveras obros. 
ZO. 'Aper:) dpa ov« dv ein S:8axror ; 
MEN. Ov« éoxev, eirep opOds ueis éakép- 
eí / / 2 , 
pe0a. wore Ka) Üavuáto O9, @ Lwxpares, 
/ MN > \ , y A A 
móTepóv Tote ovd cialy ayabol avopes, À Tis àv 
ei TpóTos rìs xyevéceos TOV ayabav “yuyvo- 
pévov. | 
ZO. Kuó$vvebvouev, ó Mévov, éyó te kal av 
^ ld . y \ / / , 
paoi reves elvat dvópes, ral oé Te l'opyías ovx 
ixavas merarðevcévat ra, epè IlpóOwos. mavròs 
ss iU XXov OVV TrPOTEKTEOY TOY VOU HUY aùToîs, Kal 
E 


D 
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¿irmanu jaz "uds jn ve -e cmm ZEATIO 
E TDirnati^ nere ce “aura xmocedeas woes TYP 
tort “nat. as cuu -ACEP exvarveN\udTess, OTL 
JP LVOV NOTULIS cCrvOUVILePTM$ WAS TE M: EU 
IDIS VÈLO TUTETE TH Touvpere, F lows p 
it WOME et uis O TPAR, TUNE FATE Tpowoy 
NTL u rR, WEIS. 
MEN. as mr Venen, c LETE > 
SST IU EC “Ose ym aes Tous dryaÜovs 
IUOJAX jel eae uous DEL. ows —ua)eyianpey 
9T sor Te. FT we ip LINNAS Èy 7 yap; 
MZN. Na. 
XO. Ku Y ye céum. rarat, ay Op0@ç ; 
"ILLO MOTEL TRE TUILE, MEL TOUTO FOV 





MLAS BUNILI I 

M i Nak. 

"Qe € ane r= jades wpciobat, éàv 

p pum j. Tra idee ¿Tue ovx Op0%@QG 10 
DUNO MESELT. 

MEN. Iss cn “ic@awT Weyens = 

£O. Eys isa <a> Tis eicem TIP o0» THY 
eis Adowsay 9j Gros Jovie àXXooc Babitor kai 
GNM Yyotro, ANNO Ti Coles àP xai cŠ SFyoiTO ; ıs 

MEN. Tlavv ye. 

E ZN, Tí b d mw ópÜes per Šotatev, js 
dativ $ 60s, éXnXvOÓas & ur pnd éxiarápevos, 
rb nat obros åv opOas ryyoiro ; 

MEN. Idvv ye. 20 
Z, Kat Zes y av mov opOnv Sokay “yn 
wep av ó repos émiotnpny, ovdey yeipwv 
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NYEH@V EoTal, olopevos pev QÀA000, dpovóov se 
Hý, TOD ToUTo d$povobvros. 
25s MEN. Oddév ydp. 
20. Aófa dpa àX«Ü?s mpòs òphóTnTa Tpá- 
Eews ovdév yeipav Tyyeuv dpovijaeosc: ral robTÓ 
ou Ó vuvdn TapeXevmrouev èv TH Tepl Tis 
apers oxéyret, ómoîóv te ein, Xéyovres STLC 
3o Ppovynats uóvov Tyyeira, Tov 6pOas mpdtTew: TÒ 
66 dpa kal óta hy arnOns. 
MEN. *Eouxé ye. 
20. Ovdsev dpa fjorrov apérrpov écTww 66% 
60£a émio rums. i 
s MEN. Tocoóro ye, à Xokpares, Ste 6 uiv 
Thy ériorjumv Éyov ael dv érituyyavot, 0 66 Thy 
opOny So£av roré uév àv Tvyyávot, roré Š ov. 
XXXIX. XO. [lds Aéyes; 0 del eyov 
6pOnv Bófav ove <dv> del Tuyydvor, Eworep 
op0a ŠoEd tor ; 
MEN. ‘Avayxn pot daivetar: date avuda, 
à Loxpares, ToÚTou oŬTws Cyovros, 6 TL Ó? Tore D 
TON) TyuwrTépa j emiothun rìs opOAs Oófms, 
xal Ov Ó Te TÒ èv Érepov, TÒ Që Erepov éoTww 
QUTOV. 


wa 


20. Olcha oiv 8v 8 tt Oavpátes, À éyo cou 
to ETO y 
MEN. IIávv y eizé. 
ZO. "Ort rois Aai&áXov aydApacw o) Tpos- 
écx«kas tov voÜv: lows è od čotw map 
Upp. 


13 MEN. IIpós ri dé ù robro Aéyetç ; 
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Z0. “Ore xal TrajTa, dav uév pr Sedepéva 7, 
áTo0i0pác es kai Ópamereve, àv Sé OcOeuéva, 
7rapapévet. 

MEN. Ti oiv 95 ; 

ZO. Tà» éxcivov vowmpárev XeXvpévov pev 
éxrjaÜa4 ov odds Tivos iov CTL Tus, 
wotep Sparérny avOpwrov: ov yap "7apaüéve: 
Sedeuévov Šë ToXXoD üfiov: wavy yàp kaXà Tà 
épyya éaTív. ampos ti ovv 07) Xéyo rabra ; — Tpós 
tas Sofas tas aAnOeis. xal yap ai Sófar ai 2s 
arneis, óaov này àv ypóvov rapapéveatv, Kadov 
TÓ yppa xal mávra tayaba épydtovra,: TroXvv 
&& ypovov oùxr éÜéXovat Trapapévery, ANNA pare- 
Tevovolw x THS uyns ToU avOpwirov, w@aoTE ov 
TOXXo0 Atai cio, ws av Tis avràs Ora aitias so 
oyip. “Toro Š éorly, «à» [Mévov] éraipe, 
avdpynois, @s év Tots "rpóaÜev uiv @poroynras. 
érevoay 6 ScOdow, TpórTov pey éerioripas 
yiyvovrat, “Terra povyory Kal Sia Tabra ŠQ 
Tipw@tepoy émuTjum opOys Oófgs éotiv, xalss 
Siadhépes Secu érioryun op0ñs óËnsç. 

MEN. N) rò Alia, à Xókpares, Eotxev 
TOLOUTQ TL. 

XL. >O, Kal piv xal éyo as ove cides 
Aéyo, àXXà eixdlov Sti 866 éaTív te GXAotov 
óp0: 8ófa xal émiotnpn, <ov> mdavu pot Sone 
Touro eikábLew, AAN eimep Te àXXo dainv av 
eidévat, Griya È àv dainv, Š Š oiv ral rodro s 
ékeivav Oeinv àv wv olda. 

MEN. Kai óp0àç ye, à Xwpares, Méyets. 
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XO. Ti 8é; róÓe oük dpOds, ór, àXnOtjs Soka 
Tyovuévm TÒ Épyov éxdorns THs wpdtews ovdev 
10 yeîpov amrepyateras ?) émio rum ; 
MEN. Kai robro Soxeis pot anô Xéyew. 
£O. O) dpa óp0? Sofa èmıorýuns xeipov C 
ovde Hrrov wperiun Carat eis Tas mpakers, ovde 
avnp 0 éxwv opOnv 8o£av 1) ó ério rum. 
15 MEN. “Eor: Ta?Ta. 
ZO. Kal pay Š ye dya00e avnp e$éuuos 
2v GpuoXórynrac elvat. 
MEN. Nai. 
>O. 'Eme? Toivvv où povov 9v émortnuny 
2 ayalo dvdpes dv elev kal OdéMpot rais móres, 
elrrep elev, GANA Kal OU dpOnv S0€av, rovrow Se 
ovderepoy piace eotiv Tots avOpadrross, obre èm- 
aornun ovte Soka armOns, [obr émigzrmra]— D 
coxe? aor piace oTroTepovody aùrToîv elvat ; 
23. MEN. Oùx éporye. 
ZO. Obxoüv reið) où pices, ovdé oi draño, 
duces elev ay. 
MEN. Ov 257a. 
XO. Ere) Sé ye où dice, éoxotrodpev TÒ 
30 META TOUTO, ei SudaKTov OTV. 
MEN. Nai. 
ZO. O)xoüv Sidaxrov &Oofev elvar, ef ppo- 
VNTS Ù ApETH ; 
MEN. Nai. 
s XO. Kay ef ye Sidaxrov ey, ppóvnois dy 
elval ; 


MEN. II&vv ye. 


———— HP 
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E XO. Kai ei pew ye GióáckaXoc ciev, Sidaxrov 


. 
ay eivai, ph ovre Se ov &iaxror ; 





MEN. Otros. 49 
ZO. 'AAXA ui» wporoynxapey ph cvai avToU 
O16ao0 xáXovs ; 


MEN. “Ecri rapra. 

ZO. ‘Oportoynxapev dpa pire Sidaxtov avro 
pyre pporno eivai ; 45 

MEN. Ilávv ye. 


20. 'AAAà gj» ayabov ye avró oporoyoûðpev 


elvat ; 

MEN. Nai. 

20. 'O$óupor 56 xal áryaÜóv civar Td ópÜds s 
hyo evor ; . 





MEN. IIávv ye. 

99 £0. 'Op0ós é ye TyetoOa,r So övra Tavra 
póva, 60£av Te adnO xal émiotnuny, à ¿yer 
GvOpwrros pls nyeita. Ta yap amo TÚXNS ss 
yuvyvópeva oùk avOpwrrivy nyemovia yiyvetary @ 
68 dvOpwros jyeuov éotw émi TO dpOov, Bvo 
ravta, ota adnOns kal ériornpn. 

MEN. Aoxei pot obTos. 

XLI. £O. Oxoüv rey où Sidaxtov otw, 
ovÓ. ériornun Ó) ere yiryveras 5) ¿per ; 

MEN. Où daívera;. 

B ZQ. Avoiy dpa övrow ayaboiy xal aperipory 
TO pev Érepov ámoXéAvTau, kai ovK àv eim evs 
monti) 7páEe, EMLoTHUN hyepwv. 

MEN. Oŭ poz oret. 


ZO. Ove dpa codia Tu) o)06 cool dvres oí 
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A » e ^ ^ / e 9 
ToLOUTOL dvOÓpes HyovVTO Taie TOXeci», ot apt 
xo ÉejuaTokAXéa, Te Kal ods pri " Avvros 00€ Neyer’ 
610 kal oùy oloi re GAXovs Trowtv TotoÚTous olo, 
avTol eictv, are ov Ov ériaTy)ugv Üvres TOLOvTOL. 
MEN. "Eowev obros Exe, @ 2kpares, ws 
Aéyeus. 
15s X0. Oùxoðv ef py éeriornpn, eddokia 97) TÒ 
Aoumov yiyvetat, 7) ot TroALTLKOL aVopES YpwpeEVoL C 
` / > ^ PENSA! 4 » 
TAS TONES ophod, ovdév Ouadepovres éxovres 
vpós TO dpoveiv 7) of ypnop@dot Te Kal ot Oeo- 
páàvTeis* kai yap ovToL Aéyovow pev adrnO7 xai 
20 TOANG, icasi 66 ovdeV MV Aéyoucuv. 
MEN. Kuvduvever odtws ëyew. x 
. ZO. Odxodv, & Mévov, GËtor Toúrouç Ücíovs 
^ 4 z e ^ ` x ` 
KaXeiv TOUS avdpas, OLTLVES VOÛV un) éxovres TONNA | 
xal peyáħňa xaropÜobcuw Ov mpattrovow Kai 
25 Néryouat ; I 
MEN. IIavu ye. 
2,0. 'Op0ós àv xaXotuev Ücíove Te, ods vuvdy 
éAéyouev ypnoumoov’s xai pávrew Kal ToUc D 
Tountikous üTavTas* Kat TOUS TTOMLTLKOUS OvY 
3 keota TovTav daipev v Oeiovs te elvat xal 
évOovoralew, émirvovs bvtas xal kareyonévovs 
, ^ ^ e ^ , ` 4 
ér Tov Üco0, Óórav KaTopOaat Xéyovres TOAAA Kal 
lA 4 by 20A / * / 
peyáXa, srpáryuara, pndev eidotes ðv Xéyovouv. 
MEN. Ilávv ye. 
s 20. Kai af ye yuvaixes O5mov, à Mov, 
` 5 ` y , ^ ` ' 
Tos dyaÜovs avdpas Üeiovs xaXob0cu Kal oi 
Aaxoves Stay Ti.và éykopuátootw ayabov avdpa, 
0eios avnp, $aciv, obros. 


100 


B 
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MEN. Kai $aívovraí ye, à X«wpares, ópÜÀs 





f 
Aéyew. Kairo, ¿cos "Avvros 00€ co, ayOeTat go 


AéyovT.. 

XLII X0. Od) uéXe čuorye. rovr@ uév, 
à Mévov, kai adOis 6.aXeEópe0a* el Sé viv ñuets 
èv Tavrl TQ Moye ToÚT@ Karas étnT]cagév TE 
Kat €Xéyouev, apeTn av ein obre hice obre 


SiSaxtov, QAA4 Ocia poipa Taparyvyvouévg “veu s 


vo), ols dv mapayiyvnTat, ei. pn Tis ein TOLOUTOS 
TOV ToMTtK@Y avdpav, olos Kal àXXov. TroLHoaL 
f 
TOMTIKOU. et 06 ein, oyxeÓ00y dv TL obToç Xéyovro 
^ > ^ ^ 4 e 3 ^ 
ToLovTes év Tois Çõcw, olov Edn “Opmpos ev Tots 
reOvedou Tov Tepeciay eivat, Xéyov epi avro), 
Ld 9 / ^ > ee A Š i Š é ` 
Ste olos mémvuTat, TOV év” Aiðov, To oKtal 
ataocovat. tavtov dv kal evOds TowdTos orep 
Tapa oKias adnbes av mpaypa etn pos aperýv. 
MEN. KdaAnora Soxeis pot Aéyew, © Zw- 
KPaTeEs. 
ZQ. Ex uév Toívvv ToÚrou Tov Moyie où, à 
/ / / € ^ / / 
Mévav, 0cia, poipa nuiv daiverar Traparyuyvouern 
, M ` M ` 
7 apetn ols mapayiyverait TO O6 cadeés mepi 
LUN , 
avtod cicopeÜa, ToTe, Ürav mplv Orit TpóTQ Tots 
/ 
avOpw@rois aparyiyvera, apet), TpoTepov mt- 
^ > 
xeuprjaopev alto kab’ abro Enreivy Tí mor ë“oTu 
, / ^ Š , l \ g x \ oe 
aper. vov 8 pol uév @pa To, tévat, ov Óë 
TavTa á&Tep avtTos mémeisat Teile ral rov Éévov 


, 
C rovde "Avvrov, iva mpadrtepos 7° ws éàv melons 


ToUTOv, Ca Tw 6 TL kal "AOnvaious avnaes. 


o 


xS 








COMMENTARY 


Chapters I, II (70 A-71D). Meno. Can Virtue be taught? 
SOCRATES. I do not even know what Virtue is, much less 
whether it can be taught. What ts more, I never met any 
one who did know what Virtue is. MENO. Have you never 
met Gorgias? SOCRATES. Yes, but I do not clearly re- 
member what he said. Try and tell me yourself. 


The first division of the dialogue extends to the end of 
chap. xiii. (80D). The speakers are Menoand Socrates. Meno 
attempts to frame a definition of Virtue, and confesses himself 
beaten. 


1. dpa SiSaxroyv ñ dperf: for the philosophical import of this 70 A 


question see Introd. § 11. It had already been made the 
main subject of the dialogue Protagoras, at the end of which 
(361A B) it appears that Socrates, in arguing that Virtue is 
émorjpn, has been implicitly arguing that Virtue may be 
taught, though explicitly this is the position he has denied. 
The converse paradox turns out to be the position of Protagoras. 
He, as his profession demanded, asserted that Virtue was teach- 
able; but by denying that Virtue was Knowledge, he has 
implicitly contradicted himself. In the Euthydemus (282 B c) 
the question occurs again, though here coóía is substituted for 
dperj. Socrates says el for: ye, & KAewla, $ copla didaxrép, 
QXXà ph dwd raùrouárov wapaylyveras rots dvOpwros. Cleinias 
eagerly accepts the former alternative ; Socrates applauds him, 
saying ed érolnoas dwadddias me oxéews words wept ToÜTov 
avrod, wérepov didaxrov $ où didaxrdv 4 copla. Cp. also Clitophon 
407 B. (This dialogue, if genuine, as it probably is, must be 
regarded as an introduction to the Republic, left for some 
reason unfinished. As the Meno is also in a manner intro- 
ductory to the Republic, correspondencies between the Clitophon 
and the Meno are worth noting.) In Clit. l.c. we read rà» ô’ 


U 
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véwy dperetre, kal oÜre didacxddous abrots eUüptokere TIS SiKato- 
cúvns, elrep pabnrév: el dé perernrov Te kal doxnrdv, olrwwes 
étackhoovaer kal ékueXertjoovow ixavds. In the spurious dialogue 
wept ¿pers (Teubner text vol. vi pp. 86-91), which consists of 
little more than excerpts from the Meno, Socrates opens with 
the question "Apa Sidaxrév dori  dper}; Ñ où didaxrév, 4AAà 
$íce. ol dyadol ylyvovrac dvdpes, ñ &XNMp ral rpdrp; Xen. 
Symp. ii 6 exhibits it as a theme of debate in a genteel assembly : 
kal ò wév Tis adrav elre, Ilo ody evpijoes rovrov [sc. Tis 
Kadoxayabias] dcddoxarov; 6 dé ris ws ovdé ddaxrdv ToÜTo etn, 
repos 5é Tis ws eUrep rc Kal &XXo Kal roüro ua0nróv. The problem 
is referred to by Aristotle NE. 1 x (ix) 1 öĝev kal dropetrac 
qrórepóv écart uabnrov [sc. 7j dpern] À €0uràv $ &d\XAws mws doxyrdy, 
$ kard Tua Oelav potpay 7) kal did TÓymv wapayiyveru. It is 
probable (especially from the use of the words doxyréy and 
0cíav uotpav) that there is here a definite reference to the Meno. 
Cp. ibid. x ix 6 ylverOac 0' dyadovs olovra ol àv. dices, of ô’ 
&de, ol 66 OiDaxT. 71d uév ody THs Picews ov ws obk ed’ qty 
Urapxer, ÀdXXà ded Twos Ücias airias Tots ws aAnOds evTvxéow 
Umápxeu 6 06 Adyos kal 7 dcdaxh prot’ ovK èv dracw loxóg, 
GANG én wpodteipyacbar rots Qez, Thy Tot &kpoaroÜ Wuxhy Tpàs 
TÓ Kad@s xaípew xal juceiv. Antisthenes the Cynic, as a 
follower of Socrates, didaxrny åmeðelkvve Ti» áperáv (Diog. L. 
vr 10) On the other hand, Isocrates does not believe in any 
réxvn to make men virtuous; Antidosis (15) 274, cp. in 
Soph. (13) 21. ‘Quaestio tota antiquitate non desita est 
disceptari': Fr. Prol. p. 12 note 6, who refers to Diog. L. 
II 121, 122 for tracts on the subject by Crito and Simo, pupils 
of Socrates. Cp. the words quoted from the péyas Adyos of 
Protagoras (Zeller pre-Socr. 11 471 note) $cews kal doxhoews 
dvdackaNrla Óctra. 


2. aokyrdy, ‘quod exercitatione comparatur’ Ast. The word 
appears to occur in this sense only here and in Clit. l.c., Arist. 
NE. l.c. and Xenophon Mem. 1 i1 23 wdvra éuolye oxe? rà ka Ad, 
kal rá'ya8à. doxnrd elvac—the only places in which the word is 
used by Plato, Xenophon, or Aristotle. The word is used by 
other writers in physical senses related to physical meanings of 
doxéw. doxéw ‘I work up’ or ‘elaborate’ may be used intransi- 
tively (Plato Rep. 389 c etc. ‘I go into training’), or with an 
acc, of the result produced, or with one of the material worked 
upon, or with both (Xen. Cyr. vit vi 10 deket abrórv kal rods 
ow éavrQ rà woXejuká). The sense of doxyrés in the passage 
before us is related to doxéw with an acc. of the result produced. 
The other sense quoted by L. & S., of persons (‘ practised in’), 
is related to doxéw with an acc. of the subject worked upon; 
but Plut. Lyc. 30. 2 ávópós áckqroÜ kal copod is perhaps to be 
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referred to doxynris rather than doxynrds. The wo 
doxnosydaoKxyrids we find applied first to the pursuit 
professiqn or art (specially gymnastics), next to the discipture 
of some philosophical school, and lastly, in Christian theolog 
to the ‘asectic’ life. 

Practice is here distinguished from Knowledge as an avenue 
to Virtue. In Plato it is represented as conferring an inferior 
kind of Virtue: Phaedo 82 B Snuorixhy kal wodiTixhy dperhy . . 
é£ fous re kal pedérns yeyovuiavy dvev dirocodlas re kal vob. 
In Rep. 619 c an evil fate awaits one who has trusted too much 
to this, 2c. vev dirocodlas dperijs uereNnóóra. Socrates drew 
no such sharp distinction ; and the Cynics when they spoke of 
‘learning virtue’ ‘understood moral exercise rather than intel- 
lectual research’ (Zeller Socr. p. 313). Cp. Xen. Mem. 1 ii 
19-23 (referred to above), also the fragment of Critias (Bergk 
F. L. G.* 11 p. 282) ék ueXerfis ?Aelovs ñ púsews àyabol. Note that 
the alternative doxyrév does not meet us again in this dialogue. 

In doxyrés, used as it is here, the suffix -ros has the sense of 
the Latin termination -dilis; ‘attainable’ rather than ‘at- 
tained. A large number of Greek verbal adjectives in -ros have 
this sense, e.g. in this dialogue d:daxréy (often), ua8mróv, ava- 
pynotév (87 B), rapadoréy and wapadynrrévy (98 B), momróv and 
évGerov in Theegnis quoted 95 E, pedernréy and é0róv, in 
Plato Clitophon and Aristotle NH. quoted above; further, 
yvrworóv, vogróv, alcÜgróv, xaradnwréy (comprehensibile Cicero 
Ac, Y 41); likewise xrnrév, rpweróv and many others (Kühner 
§ 332. 6). This sense arises simply from a tendency to ignore 
the difference between the actual and the possible. This differ- 
ence in the case of negative verbals amounts to very little, and 
it is to negative adjectives that this use of the corresponding 
Latin forms in -tus is mainly confined, e.g. invictus, immensus ; 
but not entirely, e.g. conspectus (Forbiger ad Verg. Georg. 1 206). 
Riddell takes a different view, § 88. 


4. ñ Ay Tw TpóTOQ anticipates the result (0e(g polpe) 
actually arrived at (99 E). 


5. @erradol: for the omission of the article see Phaedo 57 A 
and Archer-Hind there: ‘the article is continually omitted 
before national names by all Attic writers.’ 


7. è$ immxjj: Thessalian horses and horsemanship were B 
8 commonplace with writers from Homer downward, Z7. 2. 202, 
Hdt. vir 196. Plato Hipp. maj. 284 A ò ody xdddor’ éemord- 
pevos lrmixhy wapadidévar dp’ oùk &y ¿v ry OerraMa ris “EAA Sos 
páMora Turo Kal wreloTa xphuara Aaufávo; Laws 625 A, 
Xen. Hell. 1v iii 9 (Fr.); also Athen. vir 278 E ibori6épevos 
ajTrois karà Thy Ilv0(ay (ureiv 





e£9/Polit. 264 c, Isocr. Antid, (15) 298. Alexander's Bucephalas 
me from Thessaly (Plut. Alex. 6). The coins of Thessalian 

towns often show a horse ; see P. Gardner Types of Greek Coins, 

plate vit figs. 3 and 40 (Larisa) ; fig. 6 (Pharsalus). 


kal movre: Isocrates Antidosis (15) 155 says that when 
Gorgias, who made more money than any other sophist, went 
to Thessaly, the Thessalians were the wealthiest of the Greeks. 
For their luxury and hospitality cp. Theopompus apud  : 
Athenaeum XII P 527 a (he gives the palm for luxury to the 
Pharsalians). Again, Theopompus (apud Athenaeum vi 260 B) ,’ 
says that Philip of Macedon won over the Thessalians by boo 
companionship. Xen. Hell. vi i 8 says of Polydamas 
Pharsalus 2» dé kal AAXws dxAófevós Te kal ueyaXompemijs 
OerraMkür Trpómov. Cp. on 74A 30. 7 


$ 
9. “Aptorlrmov: see Introd. 8 4. ‘Aristippus, y 
fautor, non confundendus ille cam Aristippo Cyrenaico 
discipulo, dynastes erat Larisaeus ex gente Aleudaruy 
rei equestris studiosissimum fuisse testatur Athen. ¥ & 


Urmorpojüv Kal jyioxv Ty "AXevaó!y Urmucerepos. 5s G 
uattuor milia conducticiorum et sex mensum aer o por 
edit ad coercendam popularium seditionem. Xen. E Vu 

. . < 

(Fr.) See also Xen. An. 11 vi 28. Besides A S 


Meno, another leader in the expedition of Cyrus . 
of Gorgias, Proxenus the Boeotian, Xen. An. II vi lo. 


moNtrat, ‘fellow-citizens.’ So often with a genitive 
possessive pronoun; Prot. 839 g à IlIpóótke, ods uévrot Lepr 
wlins woNnlrns, 915 o, Laws 629 A, 6804 etc. The word cuz- 
woNirns is condemned, Rutherford New Phrynichus p. 255. 
Latin usage is similar: éuàs voMrTm«s, meus civis, ‘my fellow- 
citizen’; duds puħérns, meus tribulis, ‘my fellow-tribesman’ ; 
cuds Snubrnys, meus popularis, ‘my fellow-demesman.' Cf. below 
71 B 2 cupmrévopat Tots vro raus. i 


10. Topylas: see on 76 C 22, 95 C 28. For Gorgias’ life in 
Thessaly see Cicero Orator § 176, Quint. 111 i 8. He is said 
to have lived to the age of 109. 


11. ipacràs bri codíq, ‘ persons who run after him for his 
wisdom.’ Cp. Prot. 317 c: Protagoras appeared to boast ðr: 
épacral aùroð ddvypévo: eluev: Euthyd. 2/6 D ol épacral Toi» 
dydpoiy: Phaedr. 2578. For the transference of amatory 
phrases to spiritual aspirations see Dr. Thompson’s Phaedrus 
App. I (especially pp. 152-3), and App. III. This is most 
characteristic of Plato; see especially Symp. 1840 sqq. 
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piion in his life of Plato, near the end (rubner text 
vol. 


VI p. 194), says of Plato himself moAAoUs épac 7$ aúroÜ 

xaracrísas. The contrast between épacrás ézl copig and ‘ads 
épacTís is intentional. For é7i sopla cp. Rep. 600 p (Protagor&. 
and Prodicus) ér? raírg ry copla otrw opddpa didrodvrar ore 
. póvov oUk éxl rais Kepadais wepipépovow avrovs ol ératpo,, Hipp. 
maj. 900 D dvdpl wieicrov ápryópuov elpyacuévy Trav vir èm. aodlq, 
also 2810; Symp. 2060; Theaet. 161c; Hipp. min. 3728; 
Xen. Mem. tv ii 1, 3; Isocr. 13. 2; 15. 111 etc. 


'AXevabüv : these were the oligarchic caste at Larisa. 
Similar power was wielded by the Scopadae at Crannon, Hat. 
vi 127 (Holm History of Greece (E. T.) 1 p. 224). The vacillat- 
ing policy of the Thessalians is to be accounted for to a great 
extent by hostility between thecommon people and the dwvacreta:. 
Hdt. vir 172, Thuc. rv 78. See Whib ey Greek Oligarchies 
p. 117 note 3. 


14. dpdBas kal peyaXomperras årokplverðaı : this was the 
profession Gorgias made himself ; Gorg. 447 E Eiré uo, & Topyla, 
ANNO Xéye. Karis 00e, Gre ådmayyérei ásrokplvea0at 8 Tc dy 
rls ce épwra; TOP. 'AA909, ó Xaipediv: kal yap viv 5h abrà 
erryyenrounv, Kal Aéyw Ere ovdels ué mw Hpwrynxe Kady ovdéey 
ToNAQv érüv, His pupil Polus is not less confident, ib. 
462 A. Cp. Cic. fin. 11 8 1, de orat. 1 $ 108, Quint. 11 21, 21, 
XII 11, 21 (Gedike). 


16. wapéxov atrov épwray: infinitives like épwray—epexe- C 


getical supplementary, prolate, or whatever else they may be: 


called—illustrate the dative origin of the Greek infinitive. ‘I 
give myself up for questioning.' The dative is one of purpose 
or ‘work contemplated.’ See Gorg. 456 B obl é0éXovra Ñ reuctv 
1) xaioa mapac xet TQ larpQ, 475D (see Dr. Thompson's note), 
480 c, Prot. 8484 (in all which places wrapéyew is intransi- 
tive), Phaedr. 228 E épavróv cor empmederay wapéxew où wdvu 
õéðoxraı, and especially Apol. 33 B, where Socrates is contrast- 
ing his procedure with that of Gorgias, duolws kal rdovely kal 
wévyrt wapéxw épavróv épwrdy. Also Xen. Mem. 1 ii 54, Anab. 
vi vi 18. Cp. Gorg. 497 B (ëmócxes). [Riddell $ 230 brings 
these instances under ‘ Binary Structure,’ certain idioms which 
‘are the grammatical result of expressing in two parts a con- 
ception which exists in the speaker's mind as one (ib. 8 204). 
But the infinitive hardly amounts to a separate clause. ] 

For the dative origin of the infinitive see Goodwin Moods 
and Tenses $ 742. The grammarians (Kühner § 473. 7, Jelf 
§ 669. 2, Goodwin MT. 8 770, F. E. Thompson § 146, Hadley 
§ 951, Krüger 55. 3. 20, 21) distinguish instances where the 
infinitive appears as a necessary completion of the sense of a 
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verb (e.g. > F'verb of command) from the looser use with verbs 
and ad'rectives, as here, where the infinitive appears to add 
something extra to the sense, But the two classes are separated 
Sy no firm line. 

The active (or middle) infinitive after mapéxw and the like is 
by far commoner than the passive. Cp. Phaedo 102 D rod pév 
TQ ueyéüe. Umepéxeuy Thy oyakpórnra vrréyov, TO 06 TÒ uévyeÜos 
Tí ouxpbrnros wapéxwy bTepéxov, where Madvig translates 
Ümepéxew 'superandam,' úmrepéxov ‘superantem.’ So in Latin 
tradit diffundere ventis ; and we say ‘a sight to remember,’ ‘a 
house to let.’ Logically the passive infinitive would be equally 

ssible. Whether the active or passive view be taken will 

epend on the presence or absence in the context of a prominent 
noun that may be taken as a subject to the notion of the 
infinitive. If there is such a noun, the active construction is 
pou in Greek. Such a noun is often provided, as here, 

y a dependent dative. Gorgias lends himself rẹ BovAouérq for 
him to ask. In the exceptional place Charm. 157 B òs &» uh 
Thy puxhy wapdoxy TH erwin bd ood OeparevOjva, the dative 
éxwdy is not a person and cannot well be conceived as a subject ; 
hence the passive construction is preferred. So Kiihner, who 
also (§ 473. Anm. 4), quotes Isocr. 12. 156 moujoouae TY ¿px? 
TOv Aex0mcouévov ákoÜücat uév tows Twlv ámó$, pnOjvar & 
oük dovudopoy, where the passive jnAjvac can be seen to be 
necessary, the active being impossible unless a subject were 
expressed with it. 


17. T9 BovAopévp: see on 90 D 21. 


18. ofSevl Stm otk: this is a case of inverse attraction. 
and 81003, Riddell 8 199. See 71A 28, 74D 32; also on 
96 C 7. 


71 A 20. orep, ‘as it were.’ This use of cep, standing out 


of construction, is common in Plato: 87A 26, Phaedr. 2608 
Gowep yap ákoíew dox® Twv mpoordyvrwy Abywv, 270 D, Phaedo 
770, 88 p, Croat. 384c etc. (see Ast); also in Aristophanes: 
Clouds 1276 rò» éyxépadov orep seceicbal po Ookeis, Wasps 
895, 718, Peace 234. 


22. d yoiv, ‘I only know that if.’ 


25. &per?v yoty: dperjy is not strictly object to eldéva:, but 
is put by ‘prolepsis’ (Hadley $878) or ‘antiptosis’ (F.E. Thompson 
8 330) for áper*j as subject to d:édaxréy. This idiom, perpetually 
occurring in Greek, and frequent in this dialogue (e.g. 71 B 6 
Sorts Mévwva ud) *yeyvookei boris écriv), is brought by Riddell 
8 226 under the general head of ‘ Binary Structure.’ 


26. Tocoórov éw : see App. on the text. 


— 
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27. dre pt SiBaxrdy: see on 86D 12. 


28. 6 rv wor’ iac . . áperfj: i.e. the real essence or nature 
of Virtue. This dialogue, the main purpose of which is not 
metaphysical but ethical, leaves the question open how Plato 
here regards the ‘essence’ of Virtue, whether as a mere logical 
concept, or as having a substantial separate existence. In 
other words, the Meno contains nothing explicitly showing that 
when it was written the theory of Ideas (of the Phaedrus 
and Republic) was full-blown in Plato's mind. But there is 
nothing to indicate that it was not, and the theory of Ideas 
is really implicitly involved in the theory of dvduvnors. See 
on 81 D 12. 


CHAPTER II 


2. oupmévopar occurs nowhere else. Where cú is com- B 
pounded with an intransitive verb, the preposition naturally 
qualifies the subject; e.g. the present phrase = éyw ovy Tots 
moAiraas TÉvouo. But where có is compounded with a transi- 
tive verb, the preposition generally affects the object, such con- 
structions as ovvetatpet avrois DeAdAaclay (Xen. Hell. vix iv 12) 
being less common. Cp. 80 D 40. See Jowett on Thuc. vri 
46 (cvyxaraóovAo0v) and Jebb on Soph. Ajax 229 and 361. 


8. &8às «pl dperfis, ‘eadem structura verbi elóéva. 85 C 10, 
92 C (add 80 D 37), éríorac0a. 85D 18’(Fr.). Cp.72A14, B 22. 
See on 90B 47. 


4. 8 8 al olba rl lori, mas dv óToióv yé rl <torw> 
elSeqv ; We have here a very pronounced distinction between 
the essential and non-essential attributes of a thing. The 
‘Definition’ or Aóyos of a class-name, as presented in this 
dialogue, is no longer the definition obtained by a simple com- 
parison of a number of particulars. It is one which consists 
in referring a class to a higher'genus and then marking the 
specific difference (definitio per genus et differentiam). The 
attributes forming the Essence or Species of a thing may thus 
be divided into those contained in the Genus and those con- 
tained in the Difference. The doctrine of the Predicables, as de- 
veloped by the school of Aristotle, recognised besides * Essential ' 
attributes others that were classed either as Property (Proprium) 
or as Accident. The distinction generally drawn between these 
was that a Property was deducible from the essential attributes, 
an Accident not so. In the present instance ómoióv 7 repre- 
sents Property rather than Accident ; for the attribute d:daxréy 
turns out to be one deducible from the Essence of Virtue. See, 
for the Predicables, Jevons's Elementary Lessons in Logic pp. 
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98 foll, Bain's Logic 173. See also Mill's Logic bk. 1 ch. vi 
88 1, 2 with ch. vii §§ 2, 8, 5, 6, 7 and 8, for a criticism of 
the doctrine: where it is shown that in the more elastic view 
which modern Logic takes of the General Notion, the distinction 
between essential and non-essential attributes tends-to disappear. 

The phraseology +í and óoióv rı to express the distinction 
between Essence and non-essential attribute is repeated at 
86 E 17, 87 B 2. See Zeller Plato p. 200 note 79. It appears 
in the Gorgias 448 x. Polus has been asked what the art of 
Gorgias 7s. He replies by a eulogy of it. Socrates says he 
has not answered the question. 

IIQA. Tí 0, à Zoxkpares ; 

EQ. "Or, à Âe, épouévov Xoape$üvros rivos Topylas ém- 
orhuwy téxvns, eyxwpudgves pev abroÜ Ti» TrÉXv«v wowep Twós 
Véyorros, fru 06 dori ovx amexplyw. 

IQA. Oë yàp dwexpidunv Sri etn Ù kaXMorm ; 

ZQ. Kal uáXNa: add’ ovdels Apwra Tola ris eln À Topylov 
réxvn, Gra ris (cp. 462 c foll. where the question is answered). 

See also Philebus 370 ‘Opinion (óa), besides being 
Opinion per se, may be further qualified as true or false xal 
éyéver' où uóvov óa àXXà kal word res éxarépa. We must 
further consider’ says Socrates ‘whether, while Opinion is 
subject to qualification, Pleasure and Pain are not’ (el xal rà 
pév [sc. Sba] dort mol’ drra, Hdovh 06 kal Avwn uóvov dep 
éort, mole reve 5° où ylyveoOov). Socrates proceeds 4A obey 
TOUTÓ ye XaXemóv ldety bri kal wolw Tue, mwddar yàp efromev 
Sri peyddat Te kal opcxpal xré. 

Something similar may be seen in Symp. 201D foll. ‘I must 
explain’ says Socrates ‘‘ris éorw ò “Epws, kal otós Tis, Emera 
Tà Epya atrod.” The three points are dealt with successively : 
(1) 202 x foll. "Epws is a daluwy, the son of Ilevla and IIópos ; 
(2) 208 c foll. he is poor, and not tender or beautiful, as people 
think ; (3) 206 B foll. his £pyor is described. 

But the terminology is not fixed or technical,  otos, or morós, 
often implies an added attribute, whereby a smaller class is 
carved out of a larger. In this sense it will correspond with 
Difference (in the language of the Predicables). Thus Gorg. 
453 c, 454 A, 463 0 roov uópvov, Euthyphro 12D rotov uépos, 
Laches 194 p €. See especially Rep. 438 B-E ‘If A be relative 
to B, then A qualified by some differentia will be relative to 
B qualified by a corresponding differentia (80a y’ srl raara 
ola elval rov, rd pev moù rra wood Twós otiw xré.). If 
knowledge is related to an object, a particular kind of know- 
ledge will be related to a particular kind of object (émiorhun 
èv abri ua0ñuaros aŭro émuTñum écrly, éruríóug 5é tis kal 


void Tis wowed Tivds kal Twós).' So Charmides 159 A 8 Ti éorew 
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kal ómoiór T. 3j cwppocúvn, though we cannot be sure here that 
a formal definition per Genus et Differentiam is expected. Cp. 
87 B 4 el motór ri èstri Trav mepl Thy yvy Üvrwv dpery, and (more 
loosely) Euthyphro 5c woy re Tò evoeBés pys elva. So 
Aristotle ME. 11 vil 6 re uév ody éorl ry yéve ù dperh, elpyrac: 
det è ph pdvov obrws elmet, öre Etes, &XXà kal mola Tis: Rhet. 
Ili 7 rl 66 &xkacrdy oriy Trav malv kal motóy ru etc. [At Theaet. 
152D the difference of re and émroovoiy ri seems to be that 
between a Concrete term and a Quality. ] 07 

A word is needed on the curious antithesis öv and robr r: in 
+ Ep. vii 342 E and 3433. For an account of the passage see 
Grote (I pp. 224-5), who believes in the genuineness of the 
letter, and Karsten (de Platonis quae feruntur epistolis pp. 182 
foll. and 197) who does not. The antithesis here, as Grote 
says, is between the quid or Essence (of the class) which we 
are searching for, and the qua/e or Accidents (seemingly of the 
particulars) which we are not searching for: dvoty Üvrow, ToU Te 
Óvros Kai ToU TotoÜ rivds, ov TÒ wordy Tt, TÒ Se Tl (nrovons eidévar 
Tis Vuxñs kré. [An attack on the genuineness of the seventh 
epistle should be now superfluous. See C. R. XIV, especially 
p. 337 b foll. It is hard to believe Plato to have been guilty of 
the sentence from which the above words are quoted, with its 
horrible accumulation of participles, almost defying disentangle- 
ment of subject and object. Many will find additional evidence 
of spuriousness in the fact that a document professing to be 
written late in Plato's life recognizes Ideas not merely of xóxXos 
but wept cóparos ümavros okevaaoU Te kal kara atv "yevyovóros 
wupds Udards re kal TOv rotobruv mávrwv (342 D). See on 72 B 21.] 

The distinction between Essence and Non-essential is other- 
wise expressed in the Huthyphro, 11 A namely by the antithesis 
ovcia and má6os (see J. Adam's Introduction p. xx, and below 
on 72B 22) In Hipp. maj. 300 x foll. we have the pairs 
elvai and memovOdvar, ovcla and Tá0os, though the ground of 
the antithesis is not dwelt on. In Plato we see philosophic 
terminology in the making, but the process of crystallization is 
not complete. 

For the thought cp. 86 D. That Metaphysic, a knowledge 
of Being, should come before Practice and lie at the root of it, 
is the text on which is based much of the Republic. See also 
Laches 190 A B el yap mou pnd” dperhy eióetuey. 7d mapárav 6 7l 
wore Tvyxávei bv, riv’ àv TpóTov Toírov ovpBovra “yevoipela 
órqoÜv, mws av ab’rd KANNOTA KThoa;ro ; 

6. ors Mévova pù yryvaoke Bors éoriv: the differ- 
ence in the mode of existence of the individual Meno 
on the one hand and the c/ass Virtue on the other is not 
here for Plato's purpose important. There are many passages 
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by the definition (or identification) of an individual, such as 
is afforded by a postal address or legal description. In the 
Theaetetus 208 o foll., where Aóyos is treated as a knowledge 
of differences (cnyetov Q rà» ümárvrwv diaddéper TÓ épurm06y), 
the two examples taken for illustration are both individuals, 
namely the Sun, which is defined as Aajmpóraror ray xarà rò» 
ovpavydv lévrwy Tepl yhv, and next Theaetetus himself, 209 A—c. 
In Symp. 201 D the first question raised and answered about 
"Epws is ris écr.; In Gorg. 4530 we have a question about 
the definition of an individual which in its form recalls some 
of the questions about class-definition in this dialogue (72 B 22) 
Gorep dy el ér&yxavóv ce épwrav tis dort TOv fwypdguwy Zeü£s, 
el ot elmes Src ó Tà (Qa ypápwv, dp’ oùk ay Sixalws ce T)póumv ò 
Trà mota Ta [wr ypdguv ; Again compare Phaedo 102 c Tovro 
T Zuuudlar elvac with TẸ ueMrras elvai at 72 B 26. Cp. on 97 A 
18. See Whately's Logic 11. v.§ 6. For doris Écrw'see on 92 018. 


8. ere kal yevvatos . . elre kal TüvavT(a : xal accentuates 
the word that follows it, in the general sense ‘even.’ Riddell 
Digest 8 132. It is here put with yervaîos as that marks the 
climax of the three alternatives enumerated. It is put with 
ravavria as that marks the more emphatic alternative ; more 
emphatic because more surprising. Cp. Tim. 21 B etre 5h 6okoüv- 
aur rére etre «al xápw Twa TY Kpirla pépwv. Ast, under etre, 
supplies other instances, For xaí emphasizing one member of 
a contrast see Clit. 406 A rà mèy yàp čywye oùk émrijvovv oe, rà Óë 
kal émryvour, 410 E rà uèv éra oe, Tà 0é Tt Kal yéyo. Crat. 
440 D tows èv otros exer, tows 0€ kal (‘after all’) o0. See notes 
on © 12 xal oľkaðe, also on D 26 émeió?) kal &meorw : 75 A 11, 
79D 35, and 84D 32. Kühner § 541. Anm. 2. ` 


C 10 &AAA od où’ oloba . . GAAA rara drayyAAwpev ; 
the uses of àAAd in the two instances will be felt to be different. 
Sentences of similar form, but not interrogative, occur 76 E 47 
GAN’ ovk Eorw, GAN’ ékelym, BeXrluv, Euthyphro 3c adr’ oùõèv 
aT» xph $porri(ew, adr’ dudce lévar, Theaet. 146 B add’ Sowep 
hptw ph adleco Gearrfrov, add’ épwra. Cp. 74D 30 ¿AAà uh uor 
obrws, &AXà xré. The first and second uses in each of these 
places are respectively typical of two uses of dA\d, namely : 

(a) To effect a transition to a fresh subject, often with a 
special appeal to the person addressed. This use occurs in state- 
ments, commands (Symp. 199 c d\Ad waplnu, ddr’ épóra), and 
questions (as here). In this use the matter with which ¿AX 
is contrasted, is not definitely expressed. 

(8) To introduce the second half of a statement which supple- 
ments the first half by either affirming something opposed to 


in Plato in which he illustrates the definition of a class | 
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what has been denied, or denying something opposed to what 
has been affirmed. Here the matter with which &AAd is con- 
trasted is definitely expressed. Thus we have— 


(1) où Gealrynréds dor, dd\\B Ocóówpos. 
(2) Geddwpds dori, GAN’ où Ocaíryros. 


In these cases the real antithesis between the two halves of 
the sentence is slight. Where the sentence consists of a state- 
ment followed by the denial of its opposite, the antithesis sinks 
to nil; and even where this is not so clear, the first half is 
very little ‘limited’ by the second: we have rather the same 
fact viewed in two different aspects. In (1) we should either 
translate 4dAAá ‘but’; or we should leave it untranslated: ‘it 
is not Theaetetus, it is Theodorus.’ In (2) we should translate 
aX’ où ‘and not’ rather than ‘but not’; or again we might leave 
áAAá untranslated. In sentences of this form d\X’ où may be 
replaced by xal ov, ovdé (in verse), and (for emphasis) the simple 
o? (Soph. OC. 1368 alô’ &vópes, où yuvaixes, not uncommon in 
orators, Dem. de Cor. (18) 89, Aristocr. (23) 25). Instances of 
sentences of forms (1) and (2) occur: perpetually ; see the open- 
ing of this dialogue, then 72C 33, 73 B 46 (which in a 
continuous sentence would be ovx dxédd\acra dyabol dy "yévowro, 
GAAd cédpoves kal ikaro), 8& D 35, 85D 20 (which = o &dd- 
favros aX’ épwrheavrós rivos), 89 B 32, Rep. 354 A B ov uéyTot 
Kad@s y eloriauau: è épavróv AAN où did ces GAN’ orep ol Axror 


KTÉ. 

[Where both clauses are affirmative, or both negative, the 
adversative force is stronger. The first half has then a 
concessive force, the latter a limiting. The former may be 
strengthened with gé (Xen. Cyr. vir i 16 rà perv ka0' tas 
éuolye oke? kañðs Éxew, áAXà TA WAG ia Aure? ue), the latter 
with 8uws (Euthyphro 3 c obdev 8 rv oúk adnOes etpgka, GX’ uws 
POovoicw hut). ] 

But we have this ‘complementary’ use (cp. Riddell § 249) of 
áAAá not merely in statements, but also in commands (illus- 
trated above) and in questions ; thus 


(3) &p' (où Oealrnrés srw, add Oeddwpos) ; 
(4) dpa (Oeddwpdbs dori, add’ où Ocalrnros) ; 


The brackets here show that the interrogative refers to the 
sentence as a whole. In (8) oó does not go with dpa, which 
would make the first part an affirmative question. The 
whole is one neutral question. This is the form of the place 
before us. It may be granted that the two halves of the 
question here are not precise counterparts, but the transition is 
slight. dAdd is ‘and.’ ‘Do you really not know, Socrates, 
and are we to carry this report of you even to Thessaly?’ Cp. 
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78D 30, 79 C 30, Phaedo 58 c ñ ovx elwv ol Apyovres mapeîvar, 
GAN’ Epnuos éreNebra, Nov ; Symp. 205 B etc. 

(4) may be illustrated by Rep. 344 E ñ opixpdy ole. ércyetpety 
mpâypa dcopl{erPar, ddr’ où Blov diaywyhv; Rep. 366 B rls unyavh 
(róv rovodrov) Sixacocvvny Tuy é0éNeu, AANA wh yedav émrauvov- 
pévns dxovovra ; Here too a\Ad is ‘and’ rather than ‘ but.’ 

See Kiihner § 535. 2, 3. 

[The use of 5é for d\Ad in such constructions is character- 
istic of the Laws (Riddell $ 1614). Cp. t Zp. vii 343 B quoted 
on 71B 4.] 


12. kal otkaBe drayy&Awpev, ‘do you wish this repute of 
you to be carried even to Thessaly ?’—where it would of course 
spoil Socrates’ reputation and chance of success, The verb is 
treated as one of motion, hence olxade. Hesiod has (O. e£ D. 
611) márras åmóðpere otkaÓe Bórpvs. 

The confusion between expressions of rest and motion is 
very easy; cp. our ‘where’ for ‘whither,’ and (conversely) 
wot ‘whither?’ originally locative. Phaedo 57 a PNaclwy ovdels 
émixwpdve rà viv A 0T) vafe. 

The plural is used because Meno is speaking for himself and 
his party. 


13. pù póvov ye. . GAAG: from the use of 4A following a 
negative clause to which it gives the affirmative counterpart 
(see note on line 10) arise a number of phrases in which the 
preceding negative clause is elliptical (Riddell § 158) : 

(a) ovk áXAd 85 C 3, 88 A 9, Prot. 343 D, Rep. 475 E, Euthyd. 
277 B, Soph. 263 p, Phaedr. 286 D EQ. um»óapós rolvuy elrys. 
SAI. oix, 4áAÀà kal 5 Aéyw, etc., Dem. Phil. 1 8 27. ph added 
75 B 13, uy po obrws, dd\Ad 74D 30, ovdauds, ard Rep. 475 E, 
Hee 2015, etc. ; undauds dd\d\d Gorg. 497 B, etc. Riddell 

250. 

(B) où yàp 4àAXXA& Euthyd. 286 c, 3058, Aristoph. Frogs 58, 
498, Eur. Bacch. 785. Riddell $ 156. 

(y) oùx ór. . GANA Xen. Mem. 11 ix 8. Perhaps never in 
Plato: at Symp. 179 B the reading is doubtful. uh öre.. ddAd 
often in Plato, Apol. 40 D uj Gre litwrnv Tuya, GAA Tov uéyav 
Bacitéa: Ep. vii 329 x. Riddell § 154. 

(5) odx mos. . àÀÀá 96 A 22 etc. wh Srws . . àÀAá Xen. 
Cyr. 1iii 10. Riddell § 152. 

(e) od uóvov ye àXAá Phaedo 107 B. uh mdvoy ye added (that 
is, uà Taira pdvoy dwrdyyedde GAG) here, Huthyphro 6 c. 
Riddell §§ 151, 157. 

(Ü od phy add Gorg. 449 o etc. 

(m) ob pévro 4AAá 86 C 4, Phaedo 62 B (twice), Symp. 173 B. 
Riddell § 155. 
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(0) um Te Tácas ras Hdovas, 4AAMd Hipp. maj. 297 x. (el ñ 
Tt, 4ÀMÁá 86 E 18 is different.) 


(J) od (uj, oddév, uxóév) dd $, 76B 18, 84D 32. Riddell 
§ 148. 


(x) obo y ' dd Phaedr. 260 B. 


14. és pol Soxd: the personal use of doxety is far more 
common in Plato than the impersonal. Apol. 36 A MédAnroy 
èr ody, ws pol ok, kal viv åmorépevya. So the 2nd person 
ds yé wo Soxets 80 A 6. See Sidgwick on ‘Personalisation,’ Class, 
Rev. 111 148, Hadley § 944, F. E. T. p. 159. 


15. Topylq otk évérvxes: Gorgias first visited Athens in 
427 B.c. at the head of an embassy sent from his town Leontini 
in Sicily to ask aid against Syracuse. In the dialogue Gorgias 
there are passages (as the beginning, where Gorgias is clearly a 
new attraction, and 503 c IlepixAéa Tovrovl ròv veworl TereNeurm- 
xéra) which look as if Plato méant to refer the dramatic date of 
the dialogue to Gorgias’ visit of 427 B.c. Some later historical 
allusions suggest that Plato may have intended a later dramatic 
date, perhaps a subsequent visit of Gorgias. Anachronisms are, 
however, a feature very natural in fictitious dialogue, where 
the author is constantly tempted to introduce relevant matter 
within his own knowledge (see on 90 A 40). At any rate the 
dramatic date of the Gorgias is earlier than that of the Meno. 
It is not necessary to suppose a reference here to the dialogue 
Gorgias ; but I am strongly disposed to think there is one. 
I have given reasons (Introd. 88 13, 16) for believing that the | 
Gorgias was written before the Meno. | 


18. efra: as it were ‘after all this,’ cum admiratione. 79 A. 5, | 
Apol. 28 B, and often. | 


19. où wavy: this phrase means originally, as we should | 
expect, “not altogether, and is a weak negative. So Plato | 
uses it perpetually, as here, *I have not the best of memories,' | 
77D 41, 86 B 23, etc. Where it has the force of a strong l ] 
negative (as 73 D 11, 98 B 3, etc.), this is due to ‘litotes,’ the hx 
irony whereby the point of some truth is increased by under- ' | 
statement. English colloquialisms will supply many parallels: 
‘rather |’ tong affirmation), ‘not much’ (strong negative). 
Cp. Munro on Lucr. 111 361, Riddell 8 139," Dr. Thompson 
on Gorg. 457 E; also Apol. 19 A, Theaet. 150c elul 5h otv aùròs 
où Távv Te copes, Rep. 419 A uù wavy re eùôaluovas moet. The ' 
point was cleared up by Cope, Translation of Plato's Gorgias . 
App. C. The strongest instance of pathetic irony is Soph. O. C. : 
144, where Oedipus speaks of himself as où wdvu polpas eddac- 
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povica T (xorys—the only instance of the phrase in tragedy. Cp. 
où opóðpa Phaedo 100 A. 


où távu elpl pvhpov : in these words, and the similar passage 
Prot. 334 c D à IIpwrajyópa, éyà rvyxáro émidjopwv ris dv dvOpw- 
Tos kré., Plato has no doubt preserved a trick of the historic 
Socrates for inveigling his interlocutor into the wiles of his 
elenchus. It is all the more noticeable because the Greeks 
attached great importance to a good memory, as was natural 
with people who V pis so little on writing. Plato himself 
makes it an essential requisite for the philosopher, Rep. 486 c p, 
Gorg. 4664. At 88A 17 uyum stands in the list of the 
virtues. In Aristoph. Clouds 482 foll. Strepsiades’ memory is 
tested, and in 629 he is taunted as émiAjopwv. The ‘short 
memory’ of the Spartans (Hdt. 111 46) had, like that of 
Socrates, its diplomatic object. 


D 26. ¿cKévov pèv To(vvy dSpev, ère) kal Amreorw: the absent 
authority and the speechless book are on the same level of use- 
lessness for the purpose of debate. Cp. Phaedrus 274 5-276 B 
(Grote 11 239 and 256foll) In the same way consecutive 
oratory is unsatisfactory ; Prot. 329 A (if you ask a point of 
Pericles or any orator he will make you a speech) ei dé éravé- 
paró Tuyú Ti, Go'Tep Pipra oúóëy Exovor obre dmokpivac0a. obre 
avrot épéc0n,, ib. 347 E (rational beings need not resort to 
citations from poets for topics of conversation) ots oÜre ávepéc0a« 
olév T’ écTiv Tepl dv Aéyouow, émaryóuevoi re avrovs ol woAXol év 
Tots Néyos of pèv Taira $aclv rév Tour» voety ol 5° Érepa. 
Add Hipp. min. 365 D, quoted below. Plato’s disparagement 
of writing, which diminished with advancing years, was grossly 
exaggerated by the writers of the second and seventh epistles 
(312 D foll., 341 B foll.) who for their own purposes tried to 
make out that the true Platonic teaching was an esoteric 
mystery only communicated orally. Grote, who accepts the 
epistles as genuine, overstates Plato’s position (1 pp. 221 foll.) ; 
for a juster view see Zeller p. 89 note ; see also on 77 B 12. 


ème kal Greorw, ‘since, after all, he is not here’; see 
on 71B 8. Cp. the similar passage Hipp. min. 365 D rov uév 
"Onmpov roivuy édowpev émei01] kal ddvvarov érmavepéoOat TÍ more 
yoQy TaUra érolncev. 


27. od 96 abrds . . tl þýs: Riddell $ 309 ‘Interrogation 
emerging late in the sentence. By this arrangement, so 
common in Plato, the sentence generally gains animation, and 
its emphatic part is distinctly indicated.’ Cp. 78C 19, 86 D 8. 


28. elwov: the 2nd sing. lst aor. imperat. elrov (so accen- 
tuated, not eiróv, see Buttmann, Excursus I) is rare in good 
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Attic, never occurring in tragedy. In the two instances in r. 
which it occurs in Attic prose, here and Xen. Mem. 111 vi 3 
vpós ber, Edm, uà rolvuy dmokpóyyp, Gd’ elmov div, it is 
used in a solemn adjuration, probably for its heavier sound. 
See App. on the text. 


xal pi) $8ovfj gs: it is a strong note of Platonic dialectic, 
borrowed from Socrates, that a man's intellectual powers ought 
to be freely at the service of his fellows for the discovery of 
truth. All vulgar $6óvos is out of place among philosophers, 3 
as it is in the circle of the gods (Phaedr. 247 A, Tim. 29 E). 
The writer of the seventh epistle takes up the note, 344 B 
&vev phóvwv épwricect kal droxpicest xpwpévwv. See on 91B 14. . 


29. perpa: a rare word, nowhere else in Plato. 


épevopévos à: the middle and passive tenses of this verb 
afford a curious study in the Greek voices. wyevdoua: (the 
moral connotation of which is much feebler than the English 
‘lie,’ see e.g. Rep. 3388) means either (middle?) ‘I speak 
wrongly,’ ‘I utter a lie,’ or (passive?) ‘I am wrong.’ In the 
former case it is opposed to dAnOevew (Hipp. min. 366 € foll., 
Euthyd. 284 A, Crat. 431 B) In the latter it is opposed to 
TáAyOés Ootájew (Theaet. 194 c). Sometimes the ‘middle’ is 
used transitively, Xen. Hell. 111125 pevderal ce obros. Perhaps 
there is no instance in Plato of the present middle used 
transitively ; but we have the aor. in Laws 9214 Ti» Tipiy 
TOV Epywy óe éreo Qv dv roy éxddvra Wetonra ‘of which he. 
has cheated the person who gave the contract.’ Cp. Rep. 331 B 
TÒ unde Exovra Tuya, eararfioa ñ pevoacPa, where Tiva is object. 
On the other hand it seems difficult to find the present 
yYevdoua: in any author as a distinct passive with an expressed 
agent (Wetdouar Tó Tivos). 

The meanings of &yevoua. exactly follow the meanings of 
yYevdouac—namely, ‘I have uttered a lie’ (middle), ‘I harbour 
a lie or error’ = åuaĝńs elu (passive). But it would be hard 
to find an instance either of ÉVevega« transitive, or ou the other 
hand of éyevopat distinctly passive with agent expressed. It 
is not clear here whether the meaning is ‘have made a wrong 
statement’ or ‘have been deceived.’ Such was the temper of 
the Greek mind, or such the freakish development of the Greek 
verb, that they expressed by the same form ‘I am under a 
delusion’ and ‘I deceive (perhaps wilfully) another.’ And so 
we get the extraordinary juggle in Rep. 11 382 A-c, where it is 
argued that gods cannot deceive, because to deceive must imply 
the harbouring of error: r) yux weóoec0ai re kal épeioOas 
kal dua09 elvar Távres Kura à» Oé£owro: cp. ibid. 535 x. 


av pavs cv piv dds . . yà 88 elprkós, ‘if it turns out 
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that you and Gorgias know, though I said etc.' (parataxis). 
Kühner § 518. 6 draws a distinction between ‘ natural’ and 
‘artificial’ or ‘rhetorical’ parataxis. The former is the 
primitive simplicity of language, before the mechanism of 
the subordinate clause has developed ; the latter is a conscious 
retention or revival of the primitive form for special effect. 
He admits that no firm line can be drawn between the two 
classes. Cases like the present he would consider ‘artificial’ 
(8518. 9). Cp. Dem. de Cor. (18) 160 aiexpór éorw ei ¿yQ pev 
TOUS TÓvovs, vets è undé rods Adyous aùrûv dvéteoóe. 


Chapters III, IV (71D-73C). MENO. There are all kinds of 
Virtue, suitable to different persons and circumstances. 
SocRATES. But there must be something in common that 
makes all these actions Virtue. I want to get at that. 
MrNo. I do not see that Virtue is in all cases one and 
the same —as, for instance, Health 4s. SOCRATES. But 
it is by possession of the same qualities that persons exhibit 
Virtue in ali cases. MENO. Yes. 


1. GAA” où xaÀemróv: Meno at first naturally does not 
realise the difficulty of the task, and speaks with the con- 
fidence of ignorance: so presently ovx daopla eireiv, where the 
word dzopia is ominous. Meno’s first answer shows that as yet 
- he does not grasp the notion of logical definition at all. His 
later attempts are more or less definitions in form, though 
faulty. For the present, instead of giving the contents of the 
notion, he gives an enumeration of instances. His answer 
refers to the extension of the term rather than its intension. 

In many of Plato's dialogues where a definition is proposed, 
the first stage is devoted to exemplifying and clearing up this 
difficulty (Fr. Introd. p. 21 note 6). 

(1) Hipp. maj. 2868 What is Beauty! (rà kaAXó»). 
Hippias, quite as confident as Meno in his mastery of 
the subject, gives in succession three answers, each of which 
is shown to be a mere exemplification of Beauty, not a general 
definition at all. Afterwards Socrates suggests (professedly at 
second-hand) three definitions, which are so far definitions 
that 'they keep in the region of abstractions, and seek to 
discover some more general concept, of which the Beautiful is 
only a derivative or a modification’ (Grote 1 379). But they 
ids fail to satisfy the examination to which Socrates subjects 
thein. 

(2) Ewthyphro 5 c What is Piety? | EutAhyphro. To do as I 
am now doing: to prosecute guilty people, even if the culprit 
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is your father. Socrates (6 D). That is not an answer: other 

things are holy too. Euthyphro's next answer (rò rois Geois 

wpoo d4Xés) is a definition in form, though unsatisfactory. Grote ; 
I 317, 8. 


(3) Laches 191 p What is Courage?  Laches. There is no 
difficulty in telling you that. Whoever keeps his place in the 
rank, repels the enemy, and does not run away, is a courageous 
man (Grote 1 473). Socrates. ‘But sometimes he that fights . 
and runs away — like the Scythian horseman —is courageous. I 
Yours is no definition.’ Socrates then gives a sample definition 
of Swiftness. Laches then gives a definition of Courage, ex- 
pressed in general terms; but it turns out too large. Subse- 
quently Nikias proposes a definition which, though on strictly 
Socratic lines, still leaves some difficulties unsolved. See on 
88 B 23. 


(4) Lastly, in the Theaetetus, Socr. asks What is Know- 
ledge ? (146 c). Theaetetus. Geometry and the other things that 
Theodorus teaches ; and again, shoemaking and practical arts. 
Socrates. yevvaiws ye kal gidodwpws, © pire, év airnOels wodda 
didws xal moia ávrl dwdod. Socrates then gives a model 
definition of Clay (yñ typ $vpa6etca) 147 D, after which Theae- 
tetus shows that he at any rate grasps what is meant by a class- ' 
notion. Grote r1 320. 

This list of dialogues might be increased. The language in 
the various passages deserves careful comparison. Plato laboured 
hard to bring out the point, then a new one, for the elucidation 
of which little apparatus of philosophic terms was yet provided. 


2. et Boer: this phrase (also ef Bovera, ef BoíNec0e etc.) 
is used in various elliptic constructions (Ullrich on 71D 23). 
We may distinguish according as there is, or is not, an 
expressed apodosis. In the first two sentences of Meno's 
speech we may fairly say there is an apodosis: ei goóAe (ue 
eiretv) dvdpds åperhv, Dátov (eiretv) kré. et dé Bove: (ue elmet) 
“yuya ks dperhv, ob yaderdv dtedOety kré. In the later instance 
el èv BoúNet, éNcu0épou, el 66 BoUXeu SovAov, the words éAevOépov 
and óo/Aov are no doubt each the relic of an apodosis, but it 
has practically disappeared, and ei uà» BovdAa, ei dé Bovder are 
little more than etre . . etre. 

The protasis in all these cases is incomplete, there being no 
infinitive dependent on fo/^e. At Symp. 1778 we have a 
complete protasis: el d¢ BovAer að ckéyac0a. rods xpnorods 
codurrás, (où Secvdv) ‘Hpaxdéous uév kal AdAdwy émaivovs karaXo- 
yáómy a vyypádew ; 

Above at 71 D 23 we have an instance with a real apodosis. 

In the following instances we have ef 5¢ Bove (or the like) 
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without el uév Bo/Ae: preceding, the meaning being ‘or again’: 
94B 11, Prot. 320A, Hipp. maj. 282c, Theaet. 196 E, Crat. 
892 a, Phaedr. 230 c. In these cases there is a verbal clause 
succeeding, but it is not a real apodosis. Similar is T8 E 19 
olov, el Bov^ev . . elmo’ äv. In the following there is no verb 
succeeding: Symp. 220 D ei è BoúNXec0e év rais paxais ‘again, 
take his conduct in battle,’ ib. 209 p, Hipp. maj. 301 A, Rep. 
425 D, Laches 188 o, Theaet. 183 4. In the last two places the 
meaning is *or rather.' 

Where el uà» Bo/Xec or ei prev Bovderac precedes, Bove: or 
Povd\erae after ef óé is commonly omitted (Riddell 8 253). 
Symp. 212 C rotrov odv rà» Xóvyov, el èv Bovrer, ws eyKwpov 
els "Epwra vouucov cipio0au.- el 0€, 8 Te kai Sry xaipews óvo- 
páčwv, rotro óvóuafe, Euthyd. 285 c el uéy Bo/Xera,, éyérw, el 
5’, 5 re Bovera, roÜro moacirw, Laws 688 p, Crat. 407 D, T Aic. 
ill4s. Riddell compares the case of ef óé without a verb in 

omer. This is due in Homer to the original interjectional 
force of ef. In the cases before us there is a distinct ellipsis, 
and they should hardly be regarded as cases of survival. ote 
that in Symp. 212c and Huthyd. 285 c, the relative clauses 
introduced by ë rı take the place of BovAe: and Bo/Xera« respect- 
ively, and would make the insertion of these words awkward. 
We find a fuller constrution Gorg. 4/2 A B éàv Botdy . . éày 
py BovrAy . . éàv 06 BovAy: Rep. 432 A el uev BobAet, $portjcet, 
ef è BoóXe,, loxvi, ef dé, kal «Mec A xpuas kré. Cp. also 
Prot. 3424. See Appendix on the text, 72 A 12. 

åvôpòs dperfv: the doer dvdpés here set forth is the 
vulgar notion of civic excellence. See on 91A 4. dper/ came 
to mean anything that conduced to pre-eminence, anything 
by which one could show one’s self ‘the better man,’ even the 
miserable art of quibbling taught by Euthydemus and his 
friend, Zuthyd. 273D. When Thuc. (viii 68) says Antiphon 
was dyhp 'AOgvalev rév xa’ éavróv dpery obdevds Sevrepos, this 
need not be read as a testimony to moral character. 


4. tots pàv d(Xovs ¿$ orev, rots 88 ¿xX0pos xakós: 
this is the usual pre-Christian standard. #xovcare Sri é¿ppé0m 
adyarnoes Tov mAhowdy gov, kal puohoes Tov ¿x0póy cov. yw 
Sè Aéyw viv, d'yamüre Tos éxOpods pv, Ev. Matth. v 43, 44. 

The view is often given by Plato as the current one, but 
never by him accepted. See Rep. 33248, criticised 334 B 
foll., Clit. 410 a, Crito 49 B (where see J. Adam's note). The 
teaching of the Gorgias, xpetrrov ddixetoOar 1) duket is directed 
against it. Whether Socrates took the same enlightened view 
is more doubtful. Bernays Phokion und seine neueren Beurtheiler 

p. 46 foll. argues that Socrates acquiesced in the current view. 
y: Adam (note on Crito lc. and Introd. p. xii) replies to his 
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arguments, I think successfully. But what he says of Socrates 
is also true of Plato; where Plato impugns the current doctrine 
it is not from an altruistic standpoint, but from a self-regarding 
one, the welfare and dignity of the agent's own soul (Grote II 
82 and 123, J. S. Mill Diss. 111 342 foll., Zeller 182 and 454). 

It must be said in defence of the popular view that if it 
preaches the duty of revenge it also rates very highly the 
obligations of friendship. Even Callicles (Gorg. 473 B) repre- 
sents as part of the misery of the man without power in the 
state, that he not merely cannot take his own part, but that 
he cannot do a good turn for a friend. 


.7. yvvakòs dperfy: this also is the conventional view. 
One of the strongest practical results of the Socratic-Platonic 
theory that Virtue is One, is the ignoring of any distinction in 
the special excellence or moral function of the sexes. See Rep. i 
451 foll., Zeller p. 448, Socr. p. 121. Xenophon, Symp. ii 9, 
appears to report the Socratic view; but adheres to the popular 
view, Oec. vii 88 22-27. Antisthenes said dvdpds kal yuvaixòs 
3 aùrh åperh: Diog. L. v1$ 12. Aristotle, as we might expect, 
is on the side of ‘common sense’: Pol. I 18 dpoiws rTolvvv 
dvaykatov Éxew xal Tepl ras 7Ockas áperás: twodnwréov dey 
èv ueréxew mwavras, àÀN od Tò» aùròv Tpbrov, GAN Scov éxdory 
wpos TÒ avrot Épyov . . dare pavepoy rı écTiv Oich dperh Tar 
elipnuévov TáüvTwv, kal oUx 7) aóTi) cwppocúvn yuvatkds kal dvdpés, 
où’ dvdpia kal ÓkatocUv, Kabdwep Qero Swxpdrns . . TOÀ) yap 
äuewov XAéyougu ol é£apiuoüyTes Tas dperas worep Topyias. 
The fact that Meno is here 'enumerating' virtues makes 
it highly probable that Aristotle is referring to the present 
passage, and attributing the views Meno here expresses to his 
master. Whether Aristotle had access to any deliverance of 
Gorgias himself on the subject is very doubtful (Dr. Thompson 
Gorgias p. 181, Zeller pre-Socr. 11 472). 
Fr. well points out that the use of áper/j = ‘special excellence 
or function’ naturally led the way to such a recognition of | 
various forms of Virtue. This use of áper/j is prominent in 
Plato himself. Rep. 353 B foll. oókoüv xai dperi; Soxe? cor elva« 
éxdory, Tep kal Épyov TL mpooréraxrar; kré., ib. 601 D ovxoby 
dpern kai xaddos xal dpOorns ékáoTov oxevous kal («ov xal 
Tpdfews où Tpós ANo re Thy xpeía» cori, mpós fjv àv Exacrov 
 werocnuévoy  wepuxds; Cp. Arist. NE. 11 vi 2. See the 
words translated below. 


14. kað’ &dorny Krh., ‘for corresponding to our several 72 A 
occupations and ages in regard to each of our functions there is 
for each of us a Virtue ; and in like manner, I think, Socrates, 
a Vice.’ 
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The style of Meno's answer is verbose and bombastic ; but 
it is hard to detect in it any traits that can be set down 
distinctly as ‘Gorgianisms.’ See on 76 E 43: Blass Attische 
Beredsamkeit 1 58 foll. Agathon's speech in the Symposium 
(194 foll.) is full of Gorgianisms; cp. 198c. See too Xen. 
Symp. ii 26, Zeller pre-Socr. 11 492. When the rhetorician 
Hermogenes censures ‘Polus and Gorgias and Menon’ (Dr. 
Thompson's Gorgias p. 175) for their pompous and pretentious 
way of writing, he probably bases his criticism of Meno on 
slender grounds, as there is no reason to believe that the real 
Meno left any literary relics. 


18. mof yé Tw. edruxia rT.: cp. the ironical con- 
gratulation to Theaetetus 146 D (quoted on 71E 1). 


19. opfvos áperóv: the word ejos is frequently used 
metaphorically, Crat. 401 E cuñvos copias, Rep. 574 D Hoover 
ounups, Aristoph. Clouds 297 cujvos dod. Cp. Rep. 450 B ócov 
éouov Aóycv émeyeipere. Plutarch Virt. Mor. 2 borrows hence 
the expression cyufvos dperdy to ridicule Chrysippus’ long list 
of virtues. (Zeller Stoics p. 244 note 1.) A similar expression, 
‘a mob of virtues,’ was applied to Aristotle's list by Schleier- 
macher (Whewell Additional Lectures on Moral Philosophy p. 18). 


B 21. xara raúrņv ri elxdva, ‘apropos of this metaphor of the 
hive.’ Many uses of xara with acc. come from the notion of 
following down (we say ‘following up’) a suggestion. Hdt. 
VII 142 of pév Ó? Kard TÓ) dpoyuóv cuveBaddorvro ToÜro TÒ 
EVAcvoy reixos elvai ‘following up the notion of the stockade,’ 
Aristoph. Clouds 534 viv ov "HXékrpav xar’ éxelyny 45" ù xwppdia 
(mroUc AAO’, Theaet. 179 E (the Herakliteans) dreyyds xara rà 
cvyypáupara dépovra. ‘are in the state of instability appro- 
priate to their writings, Rep. 576C ë ye rvpavwwós xara 
Thy Tupayvoupeyny TÓNY ay ctn pornta. Cp. 76 C 19, 23.. 

The mention of the hive suggests to Socrates the bee as a 
subject for definition. It is clear that Plato devoted much 
attention to zoological and botanical classification. We have 
elaborate examples of the former, Soph. 220 a B, Politicus 261 B 
—267 c, épocas 2668. It is true that these classifications 
stand apart from the main subject of these dialogues; but it 
would be a mistake to deny them intrinsic importance. 
Aristotle seriously criticises Plato’s zoology (Part. An. I 
chaps. ii and iii, especially 1 ii 88 2, 3, 1 iii 88 12, 13). See 
W. H. T. in JP. vol. viii p. 294 ; also p. 315, where he quotes 
the satire of the comic poet Epicrates on the proceedings of the 
Academy, who are represented as occupied in determining the 
genus and species of a pumpkin. See also H. Jackson in JP. 
vol. xir pp. 88, 243, and Archer-Hind, Timaeus Introd. pp. 
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31-35, JP. vol. xxiv p. 52, who show that in Plato's later 
view theonly Ideas are those corresponding to the Natural Kinds ; 
mainly, that is, those of plants and animals. At the time when 
he wrote the Meno Plato had not arrived at this stage; but as 
suggestive problems in classification the species of plants and 
animals must have interested him at an early stage. These 
species furnish the chief instances of Natural Kinds, as they were 
called by Mill, that is, Kinds separated from others that stand 
near them not by a known limited number of differences, but 
by an unlimited number—as, for instance, the differences 
between a bee and a wasp. The selection of the most suitable 
differences on which to ground a system of classification is 
the problem botanists and zoologists have to face. (See Mill 
Logic Y vii 8 4, Iv vi 8 4, Iv vin $88 2, 4; Bain Logic vol. I | 
p. 63 ; Jevons Elem. Lessons p. 294.) 

22. «€t pov èpopévov kTÀ. : the protasis is really triple, but 
one member of it appears in a participial form (pov épopévov). 
This becomes clear by comparing the sentence with two ana- 
logous ones at 74 B and C. 





72 B 74B 74 G 
(a) pov épouévov el rls ge ávépovro el dvijpero 
(B) ei &Xeyes el air@ elmes elmrórvros cov 
(y) et ce puny et vo. elmev kal (ei) dwé\aBey 


The variety is characteristic of Plato. 
Sentences with a doub/e protasis, especially as here in sum- 
marising a supposed dialogue, are frequent in Plato. 

Hipp. maj. 289 0 et ce Apdunv—et po dwrexplyw—dp0ds dy 
direxéK poo. 

Prot. 311 B c ei éwevdecs—el rls ge Fpero—ri à» drrexplyw ; (bis). 

Gorg. 453 c ei ér/yxavóv ce épwrüv—et por elres—obk ay 
dixalws ce 7póumv ; 

Theaet. 147 A et Tis Eporro—el ámokpwalpeÜ0a—o0ík dv "yeXotot 


elev ; 
T Theages 123 B el éweOvpets—xal yú oe éróyxavov dvepwrav— 
Tl dv ámekplyo ; 

In Zuthyphro 10 € we have a double protasis, but the second 
is hifurcated, each half having a separate apodosis. 

In Clit. 408€ we have an elaborate sentence with a triple 
protasis, et ris ġuâs mpoUrpeme—xkal erecta wreldigve—el 5° érarnpó- 
peOa—elrev y. In all these instances the protases are separate 
and co-ordinate ; in translation they might be linked together 
by ‘and.’ A more elaborate form occurs Phaedo 67 E el yàp es 
diaBéBrAnvra kré. Kühner 8 578. 9, Goodwin MT. 8 510. 

* Hie et in proximis mirum in modum alternant imperfecta | 
cum aoristis,’ eyes, dwexplyw, jpduny, ámekplyo 72 B, elroy, 
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eixes 73 D, ?pxov émeokeyáue0a 86 D. Heind. ad Gorg. 447 € 
el éré&yxavev Ov vrodnudrwv Snuotpyos, &Tekplvaro dy, 514 D 
kay el émixecphoavres Ónuostevew wapexadoduev  dXMAovs ws 
ixavol iarpol Üvres, émecxeydue0a Shrov v, omnia tamen in 
verbis hisce loquendi, respondendi, inquirendi' (Buttmann). 
Heind. refers inter alia to Prot. 311 p (quoted above). Fr. notes 
74CD, Ewhyphro 12D el peras elmov äv; add 99E 3, 
Gorg. 453c, Jon 540D ef ériyyxaves lambs Qy Eyrus dy, 
Symp. 199D ei porav elres äv, Prot. 313A ei Trò cpa 
émirpeme Eder TY—WOAAA av Tepieokéjw — kal robs Pldrous àv 
vapekáAes : Goodwin MT. $ 414, Hadley 875. 6. In many of 
these cases the ground of difference in the tenses comes out 
clearly : thus jpwrwy refers to a process of questioning, hpóuny 
to a single question (see App. on text, 72C 4). But certain 
aorists and certain imperfects seem to be favoured, Theaet. 
144 E mórepoy evOds àv éemicrevonev 7) émeokeyáne0a ; 


peAtrrys Tepl otolas Š rl ror tor: see Exc. I. 


26. rp peAlrras elvat, ‘in their essential nature as bees,’ 
le. TH ueXrrOv ovola. Hipp. maj. 292D rò xadrdv aùró, 6 
mavrl @ dv mpooyévynra, drape éxelvw caro elva, 299D dp’ 
ody 100 Hddos órtoÜv Grovody diapdper rovTy TQ Hdd elvai ; Lysis 
217B cóuá Tov xara TÓ sôpa elvar obr’ dyabdv obre xakóv, 
Phaedo 1020 ob yàp Zıuulav (Zwkpárovs) bTepéxew Tovro TQ 
Lipplav elvat, áAAà TQ peyéPec (see on 71B 6), 72E 22 cpós 
TO lox)s elvai, T3 A 26. 


80. ý pirrar elo(v: this somewhat more technical ex- 
pression is substituted for TQ ueMrras elvat above. Cp. Parm. 
145 E f wey dpa rò lv ÜNov, ev AAW écriv- Ñ Se rà mávra mém 
byra Tvyxáve,, aùrò év éavrg. The use becomes stereotyped in 
Aristotle, and is represented by the scholastic qua. 


36. tyoye: Plato spares us Meno's attempt at defining a 
bee. It would be interesting to see what Plato's own would 
have been. 


CHAPTER IV 


1. küy & .. dow .. Éxovoww: in this construction the 
&» originally belonged to the apodosis. It has got drawn 
forward and attached to xal, mainly owing to the desire to 
mark the conditional character of the sentence at the start, 
but perhaps partly from the wish to avoid the hiatus xal el. 

The origin of the idiom is seen by comparing such a sentence 
as 75 C 25 ¿yo yàp Kav oÜrws dyar@ny ef wo dperhv eUrois, which 
might have been written éyw yap Kay ef uot oÜrws dperhy etrots, 
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dyarqnv. But the &» has become ‘consopitum,’ and is used 
often where there is no apodosis that admits of d», as here, 
Soph. 267 D (mpocelrwuev), Rep. 477 a (Éxouev), 579 D eorw 
dpa, kåv ef uh Tw oke? (cp. 473 A), Prot. 328 A k&» ei ddlyor 
čare Tis Boris dtadéper . . dyamrnrév, Symp. 1850 Kay el ris 
étararnbeln Üpws Kath  ararh, t Theages 1214, 130p. In 
some cases there is neither an apodosis corresponding to äv nor 
a verb with ei: the words dy and el then are the relics of a 
vanished apodosis and protasis, and are almost otiose, «à» 
ei being little more than xal ‘even,’ Soph. 247 E küv ei uóvov 
eloáma£, Polit. 308 C el rcs mpü/yua Grioby . . kàv el rd $avAÓraTov, 
cuvicrnow. In cases where dy retains its force, and the 
apodosis contains a suitable finite verb, Plato generally repeats 
äv: Soph. 256 B küv ef my peredduBavey . . oddév dv &romov Fy, 
Gorg. 514 n quoted on B 22, Phaedo 72 c kåv el avykplvovro rax) 
&y TÒ Tod 'Ava£. yeyovds eln : cp. Prot. 318 B, 353 D, Menez, 236 c 
Gore kåv ddlyou, et ue KedXevors åmoðúvra Ópxfjcac0a« yxapical- 
py» dy (where, however, Sch. brackets the last two words). 
[But where the apodosis is an inf. or ptcp. Plato usually 
does not repeat dy: Rep. 408A, 4734, 612c: Phaedo 713: 
Phil. 58 c.] 

In most of the above cases xal goes with ei, in the sense 
* even,' the sentence being concessive (see on 98 D 35). 

On xà» ei see Kühner 8 398. 4, Riddell 8 255, Goodwin MT. 
8 195, F. E. T. § 190, Buttmann note here and on Dem. Meid. 
8 51, Heindorf on Soph. 247 £, Jebb on Soph. Æl. 1483, 4j. 
1078, Cope on Aristot. Rhet. 115. The account of óc'ep dy el 
is analogous to that of kå» el. 


2. & yé re elS0s: here we have another word which Plato 
moulded to philosophical usage. The meanings before Plato 
are (1) ‘form,’ i en appearance,’ and (2) ‘sort,’ ‘kind’ 
(see L. & S.). The former meaning is frequent in Plato, e.g. 
80 A 9, Rep. 402 D év rp vvxr kal ¿y TQ elder, Symp. 210 B el det 
diwxew TÒ ér’ elder kaXóv (so Hug, I think rightly, but there 
may be a play on two senses of efdos). The second meaning 
differs but little from one of the philosophical meanings in 
Plato; you can hardly separate mwacynéwy rà efdea (Hdt. 1 94) 
from Rep. 363 E &AXo að eldos Aóvyev, 424 c elóos Kady uovauc)s 
(cp. rpóT or dis véov just above). See CR. XII 223. 

The philosophical meanings of eióos in Plato we may thus 
distinguish : 

A. (metaphysical): the Form which makes a given Class 
what it is, whether by infusimg its being into it (Participa- 
tion), or by serving as an exemplar (Imitation). Phaedo 1028 
wuoroyetro elval T. Ékaa rov TOv elÜüOv kal rotrwy TÀAAa mera- 
Aauávovra a)rOv rovrwy Thv érwvuulay loxew, Rep. 597 A (ó 
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KNevorotds) oU rò elóos moc?, ó Ôh payer civar Ó ore KMyn, ddA 
kAMrn» rwá, Parm. 129 a-135 c, especially 132. 

[In the passages hitherto quoted some definite metaphysical 
theory or other is implied as to the relation of the elóos to the 
particulars. Of the following places in earlier dialogues, as of 
this place (and D, E presently) in the Meno, this can hardly be 
said : Kuthyphro 6 D éxetvyo aùrò 7d eldos, Q wavra rd bora bord 
oT, Epnoba yap ov pug lõég Tå re ávócta åvóca elvat kal rà bora 
Sova (cp. 5 D and see on 72 B 22 above), Hipp. maj. 289 D aùrò rò 
kaÀór, © kal TAa wayTa Koopetrar kal Kaha galverar, émeióày 
Tpoc"yévyra, éxeivo TÓ elos. At Gorg. 503 E the meaning is 
‘visible form’; but not without suggestion of a mental type to 
be realised : (the true orator) oóx eiki épet, åAN ávroBAXémwv mpós 
T." orep kal ol ANo Snuscoupyol Brérovres wpds 7d abrav Epyov 
Exagros . ., dws dy clós rv. abr@ oxy ToUro ô épyáferaa.] 


B. (logical) (a) a genus contrasted with a smaller species, or 
with particulars, Theaet. 178 a ef wept Tavrós Tis Tod eldous 
epwryin, év @ kal Td wpéNuov Tvyxárec by, 148D dowep ravras 
mods obcas évl elder mep.éAaBes. 

(B) a species contrasted with a larger genus, Symp. 205 B 
dgedovres yap ToU Épwrós TL eldos dvoudfouev, TÓ Tod Aou èr- 
TiOÉvres Óvoua, Epwra, Rep. 357 c, Polit. 258 E, 263 B, etc. 

[There is also a periphrastic use, Rep. 389 B ws év $apuákov 
elder ‘by way of medicine’ (see L. & S.), with which cp. Hipp. 
maj. 297 B év warpés twos l6éq. elvat TÒ kaXóv Tot árya000, Laws 
918 E év uxyrpós kal rpopod c x mare. So év uépec rwos (L. & S. 
IV 3), év dvdpds Ad6y@ Hdt. ur 120.] 

Whether there is any consistent distinction in Plato's usage 
of elóos and /óéa has been debated. Zeller (notes pp. 207 and 
238) denies any such difference, and I think he is right. On 
the other hand see Campbell Theaet. App. C, and L. & S. s.v. 
ióéa. But elóos has in Plato all the meanings of lôéa. The 
history of the two words is precisely similar. ¿ëéa had before 
Plato the same two meanings as eldos, ‘ physical appearance ' and 
‘sort.’ Both words occur in Hipp. maj., elóos in a philo- 
sophical sense, ¿ôéa only in the phrase év marpós idég (289 D 
and 2978 quoted above). Both occur in Kwthyphro in a 
philosophical sense, /óéa 5 D, elSos and lida 6p. On the latter 
passage J. Adam says ‘eldos and (ééa are here practically 
synonymous: the only difference is that elóos views the thing 
in question more as to its content, ióéa more as to its form.’ 
Cp. Fr. Introd. to Evthyphro p. 150 note 6. On Phaedo 108 E 
Archer-Hind observes, ‘In fact popoh, eldos and lôéa are in the 
present passage interchangeable words.’ In Rep. 596 there is 
little change of meaning between eldos at a and idéa (thrice) at B. 
‘We assign one eióos to each class of particulars : and so there are 
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idéae of the bed and of the table, which the dnoupyds copies. ' 
The key of the Ideal Theory (of the Rep.) is the representation 
of Intellectnal processes by metaphors drawn from the world 
of Sense. Perhaps associations of Sense adhere rather more 
strongly to ióéa than to elôos. In Parm. 132 A I can distinguish 
no difference of meaning: Olual ce éx ToÜ rowbde êv Éxaerov 
elos otecOa elvat’ Óray TOAN? rra peyda cor óy elvat, ula 
Tis tows doxet lõéa 7) aùr) elvai éml mávra lddvri, bev év rò 
péya hye? elvac, nor ib. c Ovx évds Tivos, ó éml mâow ékeivo 
TÒ vónua éTÓP voei, play twa otcay lddav; Nal. Eira ovx 
eldos fora Tovro rd voovpevoy éy elvai, dei dy rà aurd ¿mi Tow ; 
Cp. 135 A. Again cp. Phaedr. 249 B Set yap dvOpwwrov avviévat 
kar’ eldos Neyduevor, ék ToNAQv. lóvr ala Bjoewy els év Aoryu up 
Evvatpovpevoy with 265 D eis mlay l0éav cuvopawra yew TQ ToN- 
Aaxy Stecmappéva: also Polit. 258 c, 262 B. 

iééa nowhere occurs in the Meno. Diog. L. 111 64 says 
of Plato wodAdnis 06 kal diaddpovow dvduacw ¿ml rot abroÜ 
onpaivouévov xpíyrau Tj» oby lõéav kal elos óvouá(et kal yévos kal 
wapdderyya kal ápxij kal aľrıov. Plato saw that the formation 
of philosophic habits of thought must precede the fixing of a 
philosophical nomenclature: Theaet. 1840 rò dé eúxepës ror 
óvouárwv re kal pnudrwr kal uh de’ ákpeBelas é£eradópevov rà pev 
TOXÀÀAÀ oK dyevvés, kré., Polit. 261E Kav Ou$vAáfgs 7d ph 
arovüá£ew TÌ rots dvéuact, wAovowurr epos eis TO Yiipas dvapavices 

$porjcews : Rep. 538 D Eore 3’, ws uot doxei, od wept óvóuaTos 
dudisBirnots, ols rocoórwv ép. oxéyes la NUV wpdoKeTat. 
Hostility to the word-catching methods of Eristic contributed 
to this feeling in him. See Campbell General Introd. to Soph. 
and Polit. p. xxiv, who, after quoting from Cope's Pref. to his 
Translation of the Gorgias (p. xi): *one of the most striking 
peculiarities of Plato's philosophical writings is the almost 
entire absence of any scientific terminology,' shows that in the 
later dialogues, from the T'Àeaetetus onwards, the tendency 
to technicalities considerably increases. 

3. els 8 &mroBAéjavra : cp. Zuthyphro 6 E Taúrmy Tolyuy 
pe a)rij» dldatov Thy lóéav, Tis moré égrTu, iva eis éxelyny 
áToBXém ov kal xpojevos aùr mwapadelyuari, Ó uy àv rouoUrov 
J.-. pÔ cov elvari : Gorg. 503 E (quoted above) ; Rep. 501 Bete. 

4. tov, opinor, T& B 6, 76 E 14, 89 B 27, 28, 97 B 6. Cp. 
T5 C 29 (Fr. ) 


8. rb iperóygevov, ‘the point of your present inquiry’; D 


not rà éperm0év, because he is not referring exclusively to 
Socrates' last question. 


9. otro Soket. . AAA pév: there is a seeming anacoluthon 
here, doxe? giving the i impression of an impersonal use, whereas 


G 
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a subject is subsequently supplied. Fr. quotes Rep. 334 B roro 
Euovye Soxe?, wpedety ev rovs pious h) Ouavonóvg (where the 
transition is rather stronger, as roüro gives the impression of 
being subject to doxe?), Apol. 25 B (see Stallbaum) $ xal sep 
Urmous oÜre cot Óoket éxew* of guév BeArrious wovobyres abToUs 
wavres dvOpwrot elvai, where doxovot has to be substituted for 
oxe? in the second clause. See on 71 C 14 ws uol doxw. 


E 20. ro aùr elder, ‘by something generically the same.’ 
Plato leads up to this by the phrases C 2 ravrév elóos dwacat 
€xovow, D 14 ravrév Tavraxo0 elóós écrw, and for it he sub- 
stitutes at 73 C 51 rg aúr@ rpórq. Cp. Euthyphr. 6 p (quoted, 
Intr. p. xlv). 

21. Tb yàp ry aùr Toro Aéyo, ‘by the words ‘‘ the same " 
I mean this.” \éyw = ‘I mean’ generally has two accusatives : 
Gorg. 489 D (twice), 491 A, etc. 

22. mpds Tb loxts elva: cp. mpds TÓ dperh elvai just 
below. The attraction into the nom. is quite regular in 
Greek. Prot. 341A 5:4 rò ua0mris elva. Cp. Roby Latin 
Grammar i p. xxii. See on 72B 26. 


73 À 29. cobro odkért Spotoy, ‘hoc non jam simile’; the same 
sense would be given by roür! #óm dvduoov ‘hoc jam dissimile.’ 
Cp. Soph. 247 B roro ovkért xara raùrà dwoxplvovra: Gorg. 508 A 
Ovx ádTXoÜv ert roÜro épwras: 99A 2. See on 83 D 52. 


31. &eyes: ‘ubi verba dicendi vel sentiendi (éóóxe. 89 C 8) 
ad superiora referuntur imperfectum -usu venit. Ita viv dy 
ëXeyoy 14B 7, 76 E 49, 78B 1, aweBddd\ouery T9 D 36, ¿Xéyoney 
87 B 8, 88 D 2, 99 D 28, wuortoyoiuery 97 A 7’ (Fr.). But see 
Intr. p. lxii. (émoíe v at 88 D 5 is somewhat different.) 

35. cwdpdvws kal Buales: these are the two virtues that 
constitute ordinary civil virtue. Phaedo 829 B rà?» Snuorexny 
kal ToM rw» dpernv, ñv 03? kaXoÜ0ct swhpocvvny Tc kal ikaro- 
avvny (see Archer-Hind's note and his App. I) Symp. 209 A 
moù è pweylorn kal kaXMoTy Tis dporáoewos Ù Tepl Tas Tor 
móAeQ» T€ kal olkncewv Siaxoounces, 1) 01) bvoud èstri avdopocórm 
kal ĉıkarogúvņn (see Hug's note); at Prot. 325 A rò 6ciov eiva 
is added. Zeller pp. 449 foll. Xenophon represents Justice 
and i as the common ground of the sexes, Oec. 
vii 27. 

B 42. ‘&pa in conclusionibus 73C 51, 78A 62, 82D 22, 
83 CD E al., aliter ad 80 E 8, 81 D 12, 97 C 33' (Fr.): also 
91C 2. See on 80E 8. 


46. pov is rare in the early dialogues: see the table quoted 
from Constantin Ritter, Intr. p. lxii. It occurs thrice in the 
Meno ; here, 8& B 14 and 93 A 11. 
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49. àÀÀà oddpoves: the ddAd is ‘complemental’: see on 
71 C 10. 
55. & ye pà 7] avri] &peri) ñv: see Exc. Ir. C 


Chapter V (73C-74 A). MzNo. Virtue is the power to rule. 
SOCRATES. But this does not suit the case of all men—slaves 
and children, for instance. Moreover, to make rule virtuous 
it must be exercised with certain characteristics—Justice, for 
instance. These characteristics are several species of Virtue. 
We have not got Virtue asa Whole yet. 


Meno’s second definition has at least the semblance of unity. 
But how has he arrived at it? He has simply taken out of the 
‘swarm ’ of Virtues above the one that fills the largest place in 
his mind, the ávópós perh, and ignored all the rest. Socrates 
shows, first, that the definition is much too narrow ; next, that 
no progress is made so long as we still regard the term Virtue 
in its Extension. If we take a class of external acts, as those ; 
of a virtuous Kuler, we find they are virtuous because they 
manifest various qualities, Justice for instance. As these 
qualities are many, Virtue again, from a new point of view, 
appear as plural. 

ith Socrates’ criticism here must be carefully compared 
that which he makes on the third definition subsequently, 
77 B foll. Meno’s ready assent that Rule must be Just to be 
virtuous, is parallel with his similar assent about Acquisition 
at 78 D 33. 


5. xarà TávTev: it is worth while to notice the different D 
prepositional and other phrases used by Plato to denote the 
relation of the Universal to the Particulars, during the period 
of his philosophy while he either had framed no metaphysical 
theory of this relation, or still regarded the Idea as ‘immanent 
in the particulars’ and not, as in his later stage, merely as an 
exemplar. (See H. Jackson in JP. vol. x pp. 295-6, x1 p. 297, 
Archer-Hind Phaedo Intr. pp. 34, 35.) 

karà TávTcv here: 74 B 2, 88 E 13; cp. 76 A 23, etc. 

did wdvrwy T4 A 35: Laches 192 B el ró ye Ota wdvtwr 
mepukòs det elmeiy, ENQ. AAA why Set, ef ye TÒ épwrwpevor 
&mroxpuoúue0a. Soph. 240A 7d 51a wdvrwv rotrwr, & wodda 
elrayv nilwoas évè Tposeurety. dvduari, POeyiduevos eldwrov émi 
waa ws êv by, 

éml riot T5 A 6: Soph. 240 A (just quoted), Theaet. 185 c ró 
T’ éwl T Gc X kowóv kal TÓ ¿ml rotbras, Symp. 210 B 7d éml waow 
rois cuact KkáXNos. The metaphor implied in the use of the 
preposition éri to express this relation, and the difficulties 


^T" = ą € 
` ` . 
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involved in it, are brought out in Parm. 181 B jdéws, © Zókpares, 
év raùròv dua woddaxot Totets, olov el lario karameráras ToXXoUs 
dvOpwrous pains év drt wodXots elvat ÜNov : cp. 132c. See 
JP. x1 pp. 289-291. 

év Tcv: Lach. 191 E mep cime ávÓpeíavy, Trl ðv ev mâs 
TOUTOLS TAÙTÓV OTU. 

Lastly, at 74 D 34 the Universal xaréye the Particulars. 
Cp. Phaedo 104 D ; see also note on 73 E 17. 

The references to the Sophistes come from a portion of that 
dialogue where the * Sophist' is made to assume the mantle of 
Socrates himself, and to ask for a definition in language which, 
as H. Jackson has shown (JP. xiv pp. 189, 190), ‘is the very 
echo of that of the Meno.’ 


7. GAAG piv ture ye, ‘yes, that is just what I am seeking 
for. For d\\a ui» . . ye used in repeating with emphasis a 
word from a previous speaker op. Huthyphro 6 € ei ovrw 
Botha. 'AAAG ui» Bovdroual ye, ‘yes, that is just what I do 
wish,’ Lach. 193c eUrep olovró ye. ‘AANA why oluaí ye, and 
192 c (quoted above). (Cp. Gorg. 466 B ei rà 0vvac0aí ye Xéyes 
ayador Tt elvai TQ Óvrauéyq. Z0. 'AAMA wev 57 Aévyco ye.) Other 
uses of the combination occur 74 E 43, 77 À 1, 98 E 47, cp. 41. 


10. ër. dv odios elvar, ‘do you think the ruler would be a 
slave then ?’ 


11. où Távv pot Soxet: see on 71 C 19. 
12. ob yap elkós, ‘I should rather think not.’ 


& dpvore implies no estimate of the character of the person 
addressed, any more than does * my dear sir ' (used in expostula- 
tion) or ‘my good fellow’ (used with contempt). See Campbell 
Theaetetus App. D. Cp. Carlyle Sartor bk. i ch. 3 ‘but I, 
mein Werther, sit above it all; I am alone with the stars’ ; 
and Sheridan's Rivals, where Fag profoundly observes that ‘one 
always says “honest ” to one’s inferiors.’ Cp. 9216 à da:udvee. 


13. mpoc$fjcopnev abróc«: cp. Rep. 369 D. 


17. W aperh Tis; so cxñua and cxñud rc presently express 
respectively the Universal and the Particular. A similarrelation 
is expressed by 7d xaAóv and xadov in Hipp. maj. 287 n. 


19. eb BodAe : see on 71 E 2. 


21. ofrws adds, ‘just simply,’ without qualification. Ast 
s.v. dwA@s quotes many examples, either word preceding in- 
differently. Prot. 351 c etc. 


29. kal ow oty: oy resumes eiré in the line above. For od» 





b 
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resumptive see Apol. 28 p, Symp. 201 D, Euthyd. 285 B. ' Velut | 

ipse dicerem . . . si juberes, ita tu quoque dic.’ | 
80. Meno here gives the four *cardinal' virtues ; but shows 

that this is no philosophical classification by adding peyano- 

m pémeia (* pars civilis virtutis quam intellegebat Meno’ Fr.), kal 

ANa: rduwoddkar. The Thessalian Admetus is markedly ueyaAo- 

mpemís (Eur. Alc. 858: cp. on 70A 7). Perhaps it is also 

characteristic of Meno that he leaves out óciórgs, which Socrates 

introduces at 78 D 30. 
It may be noted that peyadorpérea, though not standing on 

the same footing as dixacocdvn, is mentioned as one of the 

qualities of the true philosopher, Rep. 486 A. His character is 

summed up at 4874; he must be uyñuev, eùpaðńs, ueyaXo- 

Twpemjs, eÜxapis, pios re kal Evyyevns ddnOeias, Öıkarosúvns, 

dvdpeias, cwppoctvys. Cp. on 88A 16 and 914A 4, 8. Cp. Ar. 

Rhet. 1 vi 9—1862b 18, 1 ix 5, 12-1366 b 2, 18; AN. E. 11 vii 

6 and rv ii. 


Chapters VI-IX (74 A-77 A). Socrates helps Meno by giving 
sample definitions—first, two of Figure, the former of which 
4s rejected as involving terms with which the respondent has 
not assured himself that the other is familiar. After the 
second and scientific definition of Figure, Socrates gives in 
addition a definition of Colour, hailed with acclamation by 
Meno, but less scientific because it rests on a hypothesis not 
universally admitted. 


6. € tls oe ávépovro kré.: see on 72B 22. The triple B 
protasis is expressed by thrice-repeated e/—a rare combination. 
The change of mood (ávéporro, elmes) is a change from a vague 
future supposition (Goodwin MT. 8 455) to a present unreal 
supposition. It is important to notice that the unreal sup- 
position, though expressed by aorists, is present, not past. For 
the change of mood, cp. 90 B 5 &v réumomer, followed by C 16 
dy éwéurxouev, t Theages 125 B-D where the main problem is put 
in the optative (el Épovo . . rl àv $aí»;), the intervening 
illustrations in the aor. indic. (ei ?póue0a . . Tl àv ámexplvaro;): 
see Kühner § 576 Anm. 9, Goodwin MT. 8414. Cp. et ee Zpóumr 
72B 24. See also 76 E 49. 

As to the present passage, Kühner § 577. 9 says that the first 
member, ef ris ce ávépovro, is really protasis to the second, ei 
aŭro elmes, the third member, ef co elev, being the real 
protasis to elmes ôńmov dv. ‘If in a certain case you would 
answer so-and-so, to a further question you would answer so- 
and-so.’ Goodwin (4/7. § 510), on the other hand, appears to 
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regard the first member as * the leading condition, to which the 
rest of the sentence (including the other conditions) is the con- 
clusion.’ ‘If any one should ask you ‘‘ What is Figure?” you 
would—under certain further conditions—make such and such 
an answer. Grammatically the three protases are co-ordinate, 
and might conceivably be so translated : * suppose—and suppose 
—Aand suppose—what then ?' 


7. 6 viv 83) ¿yë ZNeyov : for the impf. see on 73 A 31. 
C 19. d mepi xpóparos ócaóros avipero kr&. : see on 72 B 22. 


D 29. d ov .. perje: the complex protasis is in this 
instance interrupted. Itis resumed at E 2, el ody . . elmes, and 
the apodosis finally comes at 75 A 5 tows av é0aíuace (Struve, 
quoted by Fr.). 


30. ZNeyev ëm : for ër¿ redundant in introducing a quotation 
see 75A 4, C 3, 87 A 25, Prot. 356 A, Rep. 453 B etc., and | 
Riddell §§ 279, 280. 


GAAG ph por otros, GAAG: GAAd transitional followed by ¿XX 
complemental See on 71 C 10 and 13, Prot. 318 B (Heind.). 
The ellipsis with zh ores in these places is ye or the like. In 
Hipp. maj. 299 D wh yap el. pelfov Tis HSovh . . GAN et rc abrQ 
rourw diadépes we must understand oxdéwe or the like with both 
members. l 


33. kal rara kal vavrla övra åààhàors : it is obvious to 
us that one class may contain under it two things not merely 
different but opposite. The subject has been approached in the 
Protagoras c. xix (330 E foll.) It is asked ‘ How can Virtue be 
One, and yet the parts of Virtue (uópi áperfs) different from 
each other?' Protagoras, in setting forth his view, says that 
opposites have a common point (331 D), rà yap Aevkdy TQ uéAavt 
fori Sey Tpocéowe, kal TÒ oKAnpdy TQ madraxy, kal Tada à 
doxet évavruora ra, elvari dd\AfAros. Cp. Phil. 12 F kal yap xpápa, 
© Sarpdvie, XPLAT kará ye ard ToÜr oùõèv Stolce TÒ xpôpa 
elvai wav, TÒ ye why wArav TQ AevKY wares yryvóskopev ws wpds 
TÒ didopov elvat kal évavriwrarov by Tvyxárev* kal Ó? Kal oaxtjua 
oxhpart xara raùróv kré. In Phaedo 104A B it appears that - 
&p.Üuós comprises the opposites pr.o» and wepirrov.. 

The passage above quoted from the Philebus opens up other 
kindred matters, about which see H. Jackson's paper in JP. 
X pp. 263 foll. In the Philebus we are confronted by the old 
difficulty of seeing how a thing can be at once One and Many. f 
How can One thing (e.g. Pleasure) be Many things (e.g. good | 
and bad)? (This was one source from which sprang Antisthenes' 
denial of the possibility of predication.) Philebus cannot see 
how Pleasure can be of different Kinds. They may have 
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different or opposite origins, but in as far as they are Pleasure, | 
they must be Ono and the same (12 D elol uëy yàp am’  ¿yayT[ov, i 
© Zoókpares, arat mpayyudToy, où why avral ye áAMjAaus evayrias. 
was yap Nový ye hõov uh ovy duodraroy dy eln ;). Socrates 
shows that the paradox that a thing is both One and Many 
appen under several aspects. He (Philebus 14c foll. ) recognises 
identification of ëv and voAXÁ in three distinct senses: (1) the 
identification of the One particular and its Many qualities, (2) . 
the identification of the One particular and its Many parts, (9) ' 
the identification of the One idea and its Many particulars. 
In the sequel the article proceeds to show that between the 
earlier dialogues and the Philebus the interest has shifted from 
the first two problems to the last. The first problem is really 
that of Classification, which fills so large a space in the Meno 
and kindred dialogues; for each of the Many qualities is a 
Class notion. Butin the Philebus the first two problems are 
accounted trivial and uninteresting (óeómueuuéyva, ‘played out,’ 
14D); though in Rep. 528 A-526 B they are made the bases 
of a dialectical course. [So at Phil. 13 E Socrates says he 
would be a poor creature if he were not equal to seeing that one 
class may embrace not only dissimilars but opposites: woAAal 
Te al Evvdracat émioTífjuac 00Zovoww elvat kal dvduool rwes abrív 
GAAHAas* ef de kal évavrias my ylyvovral tiwes, Apa Akos ay 
elg» ToU diadéyeoOac viv, ef óoBm0els roro avrd pndepiav ávóuovov 
painy émorjpnv mum ylyvecOa, xré.] ‘Similarly in the 
Phaedo 1028-1034 the first identification is discussed — in 
B to the tallness and shortness simultaneously discover- 
able in Simmias—at a length for which Socrates thinks it 
necessary to make a sort of apology 102D, while the simul- 
taneous appearance of aùrò rò ué*yeÜos and rò é hî» ué*ye0os, of 
the separately existent idea and the same idea distributed 
among its particulars—a case of the third identification of 
£v and -oAAá—is assumed without a word of explanation’ 
(note on p. 264). ‘If again we turn to Meno 73c sqq. we 
remark at once a similarity and a dissimilarity to Phil. 12D 
sqq. Meno’s inability to regard Virtue as a ëv, and Protarchus’ ! 
inability to regard Pleasure as a 7oXAAd, have a common origin, | 
and Socrates in his answer to Meno takes the same sort of line, 
and employs the same examples (cx/juara and xpópara), as in 
his answer to Protarchus. On the other hand there is nothing | 
in the Meno to correspond to Phil. 14B-15c. The ontological i 
difficulty insisted upon in the latter has not in the former made x 
its appearance.’ The Meno contents itself with the attempt to | 
grasp the General Notion; in the Philebus that stage is 4 
passed ; but the problem remains, ‘how does the Idea enter 4 
into the Particulars ?’ 
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kal tatra ka, ‘and that too though,’ L. & S. obros C 1x 2. ` 
94. karéxe : seo on 73D 5. 


35. 8 ù óvonátes kr, ‘which you call Figure, allowing the 
name Figure both to curved and straight.' This is hardly 
an instance of the ordinary transition from the relative to the 
demonstrative construction. This transition mostly occurs 
where the relative if repeated in the second clause would be in 
a different case. Where the relative would be in the same 
case, it is naturally understood in the second clause. But even 
under these circumstances the transition to the demonstrative 
sometimes occurs (Kühner 8 561. 1), Xen. An. 111 iii 16 ‘Podtovs, 
Öv rods ToXXoUs pacw érlaracba cpevdovav kal rd Bédos aÚrT Qy 
kal &iwddovov pépecbar TOv IIepaikv opevdovav. In the present 
place it looks at first sight as if Plato might have left out the 
second ex?2ua, writing ó ó? óvouájfes oxjua kal oúóëy g&XAoy 
gus TÓ orpoyyúňov elvai $ 7d e000. But there would then have 
been the danger that his reader, instead of supplying 8 in the 
second clause as predicate, might take elva: in the sense ‘exist.’ 
Cp. 77 E 44 å gorro ávya0à elvai, orw è ratrd ye xaxd, 93D 
17 & éxetvos aùròv éraidevcaro, Kai émo[nge aoóà» 0c a SidacKkd- 
Awy á'ya0 Qv elxero: Theaet. 102 A ô ué Tis ol0e . . alo0ávera 
dé avrà uh. See on 90 E 22. 


E 39. dp’ oiv, brav otro Aéyps, ‘am I to understand that 
when you speak thus you mean that curved is no more curved 
than it is straight, or that straight is no more straight than it- 
is curved?’ Dr. Jowett’s translation (2nd ed.), by twice giving 
‘any more’ instead of ‘no more, makes nonsense of this 


passage. 

CHAPTER VII ' 

. 1. To?ro is followed by +ó cxñmua epexegetically. Riddell 
8`214. 


75 A 4. eles Sri: see on 74 D 30. 

oi& pavOdve—otdt olBa: oùôè .. oúóé are never (in Attic 
Greek) correlated (‘neither . . nor’); when they occur they 
mean ‘not even . . nor yet, Hadley § 1005. Cp. Lysis 210 c 
viv dpa oùðè cé ò warnp ovdé AXXos dXXo» ovdéva dire? xab’ 
sov àv 7 Axpnoros, Rep. 391 c, Xen. An. 111 i 27 cú ye ovde 
dpay ywwoKes obdé dxovwy péuynoa, ne videns quidem cernis, 
neque audiens meministi (Kühner 8 537. 2). Cp. 92B 11. 


7. él ToóÓTows, ‘on these terms’: note the difference from 
the neighbouring uses of ¿ri with the dative, and see on 90 D 20. 
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But the use before us has grown out of the local use, ézi rovros 
being simply ‘on this basis,* ‘on this understanding.’ 


11. fva kal yévnrav: see on 71B 8. This intensive kal is 
not uncommon in final clauses. Lach. 1944 kal iets ¿mi Th 
Cnrjoe Kaprepjowper iva kal uh Tuv avrh 3) dvdpeia xarayeddoy : 
Rep. 346 A wh wapa óav ámokpivov (ya, Ti kal mepatvwpev : Lys. 
204 n, Gorg. 467 c, Apol. 224 B, Theact. 163 c, Soph. 250 A etc. 


18. ph: deprecatory. Riddell 8 136, Gorg. 497 B undauds, B | 
à K., ¿AN ámokpivov kal judy fvexa. See on 71 C 18, and cp. 
74 D 30. . | 


14. Bove xaploopar; cp. 76 C 19, 86C 1. Goodwin MT. 
S 287. He quotes Rep. 372 E el 8 að Bo/Xec0e kal $Xevyual- 
youcay TÓMw Jewpjowuer, ovdev amroxwdve to show that in Attic 
Greek the subjunctive was felt as dependent upon the part of 
Bovdrouct, not as independent. (See on the other hand Kühner 
§ 394. 5.) 


24. xpwpar. érépevov: Colour is an attribute of matter EZ 
much less constant, much more dependent on the state of the 
percipient, than is Form. Form is ranked by Locke among the T 
‘primary’ qualities of matter, Colour among the ‘secondary’ 
—a distinction which goes back to Democritus. (Zeller pre- 
Socratics 11 281 ; Sir Wm. Hamilton, ‘ Reid’s Works,’ Note D, 
and index ‘Qualities.’) We have then here the fallacy of de- 
fining ignotum per ignotius (Jevons Elem. Lessons pp. 110 and 
114). The juxtaposition of oxf5ua and xp@ua is very frequent 
in Plato; see Phil. 12 £, quoted on 74 D 33, and many places 
quoted by Ast s.v. xpàya. 


25. Kav ofrws dyam@ny: cp. on 72 C 1. Here the usual C 
hyperbaton of dy is avoided. But another is introduced, for 
oirws really belongs to efmots. 


29. Tov, ‘if I understand’; a variety of the usual sense of 
mov (opinor), in which ‘it is added when with some hesitation 
we repeat the words of another’ (Buttmann Jndex). Fr. quotes zs 
79 D 36, 94 C 26 for the same sense. 


90. elev: '*avykará8eois pèv TOv eipguévov, avrai 06 mpós rà mE 
péXNovra Tim. lex,’ Fr. Cp. Ac. i 106 A elev: ef 6e 57 8 mi Un 
uáMcra Taira Ouvevónua. kré. See J. Adam on Prot. 311c, ji 
357 A. | 


32. &Tokekp(a0a.: this tense is used as deponent and as 
passive by Plato with about equal frequency ; passive, as here, 
Gorg. 453 D, where see Heindorf. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


2. ipurTucóy kal dyoviorikay : see Excursus V and on 83 D 
50. Cp. Theaet. 154 p. 


8. ÓTv: see on 74D 30. 


D 4. AapBávev Adyov, ‘to examine the statement.’ The 
phrase in this sense occurs Rep. 337 E, Soph. 246 c ete. ; and in 
the same sense déyecPae Adyor, Prot. 336 c, Rep. 531E. It is 
opposed to d:dévac Aóyov, ‘to stand an examination,’ 81 B 23, 
Prot. 336 c, Rep. 531 E (Uméxew, mapéxew Adyov, Prot. 338 D, 
Rep. 344 D). The phrases express the respective positions of 
the *opposer' and *maintainer' of a thesis. The metaphor 
is probably taken froin an audit of accounts ; cp. Laws 774 B èv 
rais evOdvats TOU Toroúrov Aóyov vmexéro. The phrases Aaufáveuw 
and àóà,óóya, dixny furnish fairly close parallels. We have also 
the phrase Adyor éaur@ 9oüva« (Soph. 230 A, often in Hdt.) ‘to 
give an account to one's self,’ or sometimes ‘to reconcile some- 
thing with one’s conscience.’ But Aaufávew Adyor has another 
sense in Plato, not connected with personal debate, viz. ‘to 
grasp the Adyos or true definition of something,’ Rep. 402 a, 
Theaet. 148 D wept ¿mur rums Maße Néyov, Tl wore TUyxXdver ðv. 
Corresponding with this we have a second sense of the phrase 
didévae Adyor ‘to furnish such a definition, Phaedo 76 B (see 
Archer- Hind), 78D, Rep. 534 B $ kal diarexrixdy kaAeis TÓv 
Adyov ékáaTrov Aaufávovra ris ovclas; kal rov uh Éxovra, kab’ 
bcov by uù Éxy Abyor abrQ re kal ANg Sodvat, karà TocoÜror 
vobv wept Toórov ov phoeis Éxew; cp. Gorg. 5014 (the Art 
larptxy) rovrou o0 Oeparrevec kal rij» iow Eoxemrat kal Thy airlay 
Gv wpárre, kal Abyov exer ToúTwv éxdorov dovva. Stallb. and 
others at the present place translate AauBdvew Adyor ‘loquentis 
partes suscipere. This view is rightly opposed by Fr. It is 
true that ovar Adyor in Xen. Hell. v ii 20 does mean ‘to 
give opportunity for speech,’ but Aóvov in these combinations 
in Plato always means more than ‘speech.’ At Phil. llac 
déxerGar Abyov means ‘to undertake a thesis committed to one.’ 


6. BotAowro: the mention of the present conversers (éyo 
Te kal ov) naturally introduces a transition to the plural. 


7. Stadektikórepov : it is characteristic of the diadexrixds 
to be able d:dévac kal Aaufárew Aóyov (in both the Platonic 
senses), Rep. 531 E, 534 B (quoted above); cp. Crat. 390c, 
Phaedr. 266 B. See Grote 1 267, Archer-Hind on Phaedo 75 D. 

On the procedure here recommended see Xen. Mem. 1v vi 15 
ómóre è aùrós (6 Dwxpdrns) Te TQ Abyw Sretlor, dad TOv wddora 
dmoroyoupevwy éropevero, voulfwy ravrnvy aspddrecay elvat Nó^yov : 
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Bray TÓ uù ÓC abroÜ yrwordy Ov abrod Tis émixerpy Oeuvirvoau, 
TÓT’ alterar TÒ é£ dpxijs. Cp. on 76E 43 and 79D 36. 


10. wepdcopat 54: here 5% has the force of igitur *accord- 
ingly’ (Hadley 1037. 4a). In this use it does not refer to a 
word, but to a clause, and is practically a connecting particle. 
Ast (s.v. 57 p. 447 bottom) quotes some instances in Plato f 
amongst ‘innumerable’ others. See Kühner 8 500. 4. 6% is in i 
origin a temporal particle, connected with 70», F. W. Thomas in | 
JP. XXIII pp. 89 foll. The temporal force has to a great extent 
disappeared in Attic. ‘Now,’ which has undergone a similar 
widening of meaning, or ‘well now,’ will often serve as a 
translation ; as here, Rep. 366 B, 368 A Soxeire 5% wor ws ¿Am005 
où merceia. ‘well now, I really think you are not convinced,’ 
494 a, Phaedr. 2488 etc. Where the result of an exposition 
is summed up with emphasis, 6%) = ‘in fact,’ ‘in a word’; 
Rep. 301 B ddatperéov 5h Tó Soxeiv, 486 B etc. Cp. on 81 B 30. 


12. reÀevriv kaXéts Tv; This is the form in which the recog- E 
nition of the terms to be employed is always secured, cp. 
76 A 19, 88 A 16 etc. An affirmative answer to it implies a 
recognition not merely of the name, but of the reality of the 
thing corresponding toit. The phrase already occurs Hdt. 11 2 
VrauuiTcxos émvvOávero otrwes dvOpwrwv Bekós rc kadéovow. Fr. 
refers to Xen. Mem. 11 ii 1, rv ii 22, to show that such a 
question was part of the procedure of Socrates. Cp. Phaedr. 
237 C. 


13. tows 5' av piv IIpó6uos Stadéporro, ‘Prodicus might 
perhaps quarrel with us on the point,’ namely of our nomen- 
clature. For the life of Prodicus the ‘sophist’ of Ceos see Zeller 
Pre-Socratics vol. 11 pp. 416-420; for his treatise or lecture 
(émldekés Crat. 384 B) wept óvouárwv óp0órmros ibid. pp. 489-491. 
Prodicus drew distinctions between words popularly used as 
synonymous. To this we have many allusions in Plato. In 
Charm. 168 p Socrates says he grasps the difference between 
wotno.s and pfi, kal yap lIpoó(kov pupla rid dkkon Tepl 
óvouáTwr Ouapoüvros. In Lach. 197 p Socrates says that Prodicus 
oxe? TOP coduoTO» Kkdd\Nora Ta ToadTa dvduara Owupew. In 
Protagoras 314 c he is one of the sophists in the house of Callias | 
with Protagoras ; at 337 A foll. a speech is put into his mouth | 
exemplifying, or caricaturing, his method, cp. 339 A foll.; and | 
at 358 A he is requested for the moment to waive his insistence T 
on verbal niceties, somewhat as here in the Meno. In Euthyd. | 
277 © Socrates in consoling the puzzled Clinias says mpôrov i 
yap, &s dot IIpóówos, epi óvouáTcwv óp0órmros padety det. i 

We know that Protagoras as well as Prodicus speculated on 
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óvouárwv dpbérns (Phaedr. 207 c, Crat. 991 c). None of the early 
philosophers were specialists. Prodicus’ teaching was by no 
means confined to questions of language. He had at least some 
views on rhetoric (Phaedr. 267 8), and wrote on ethics and 
religion (Zeller pre-Socr. 11 473, 482-3, 486 ; see his ‘Choice 
of Heracles,’ Xen. Mem. 11 i 21) For Socrates’ debt to him 
see on 96 D 23. 


15. wadets aremepdvOat ri, i.e. ‘mremepdvOar’ kaneis Tt. 


17. ààÀà KaAS: complemental dAAá after an ellipsis 
suggested by ovdév woixlhov: ‘I make no refinements, I accept 
your term.’ Cp. Rep. 437 B rávra rà Towra TOv» évavTiwy oy 
AAAHAOtS Oelns etre moimuárev etre ma0nuáruv ; obdev yap TATY 
Stole, AN, #8’ bs, TOv evayrlwy, 


76 A 20. olov radra rà ¿v rais yeoperplacs, ‘the well-known terms, 

. you know, used in geometrical problems; olov velut, as 72 B 27, 
74 A 27, 86 E 23, etc., Riddell 8 16. 

yeoperplar: Rep. 510 c, 511 B, 533 c, 536 p ihe same sense. 

The plural, as often in the case of abstracts, exp! 

instances of the quality, or manifestations of the f$ 

émioTfjua. 86 A 10, vylea: Prot. 954 B, evyéverac Huth 

Rep. 618 p (Kühner 8 348. 3, Hadley 8 636). 


24. wepalve intransitive: see L. & S. rv, under which 
this place should be quoted. 


25. o-repeod Tépas : a model definition, pépas expressing th 
Genus and crepeod the Differentia. : 














CHAPTER IX N 


B 9. karaxexaduppévos, ‘blindfold.’ 


11. Eri ela(y : cp. Xen. An. 11 vi 28 ër: ópatos dv. Tis passage, 
as showing that Meno was no longer very young, indfeates that , 
the dramatic date of the dialogue is shortly before the starting 
of Cyrus' expedition (Intr. p. xxiv). 


12. TÉ 5f; ‘how so, pray ?’ (with surprise) This form (cp. 
79 A 6, Gorg. 486 x) must be distinguished from ri óé ; (T& C 15, 
73 À 31, B 46, etc.) or (less correctly, see Fr. prol. pp. 40, 47) 
Tl dai; which simply draws attention to a coming question! 


13. of8tv GAN’ 4 bmvrárTes, ‘you do nothing but | 
down the law.’ We must understand vos with ovdéy. See 
on71C13. Should we regard ¿ÀX in this usage as representing 
åAAd or GANo? L. & S. explain add’ $ as always arising from 







l 
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&AXo $, the accent on dAdo having been lost. Ast (s.v. &XANos 
p. 108) thinks that both here and at 84D 31 we have &\)o, and he 
writes 4A\’ # (with the accent) in both places. This the MSS. 
do not confirm. Against the view of L. & S. may be urged 
(1) that in many instances of dAA' 4j we have dAXo already 
expressed earlier in the sentence: e.g. Phaedo 818 (where 
Geddes remarks that in these combinations dÀMÁ is properly 
dependent on 4xóérv and # on Ao), ib. 97 D, Rep. 429 B, 553 D: 
(2) that in many places ado is not the part of &AXos that 
would be required, e.g. Prot. 3834c un xpicba édaip adr’ 1) 
öre oucxporadrw, 356 A, Apol. 34 B riva Aóyov GAN’ Ñ rdv óp0óy ; 
Phaedr. 258 £, Phaedo 83 A, Rep. 427 c. I believe that in 
Plato where 4AAo 7j is intended it is always written in full (as 
80 A 4, Theaet. 195 E, Crat. 412 p, Euthyd. 277 £), and that 
where we have dA)’ 4 the first word is always dAAd. (But 
AAA His `a $, as Phaed. 91D.) The # gives adda additional 
point; 7 ‘than,’ which comes naturally after ^os, is used 
with áAAd, though it is no longer felt as a case of &)Aos. 
Kühner 8 535, 6 (=Jelf 8 773 Obs. 1) says that the form arises 
from the merging together of two constructions, oJdév ^do . 
G\Ad and ovdéy dAdo. . 7$, GAMA and 7 nearly agreeing in 
meaning. See also Riddell 8 148, Hadley 1046 c. The ğ is 
not indispensable, Laws 710 C ebrux?s uh kar’ Addo, adda xré. 
In Prot. 354 c and Symp. 181 p $ after ¿NN has been introduced 
against the MSS. We have the same variation in the inter- 
rogative formula Año Te; or ANo Te $; 


14. of rpvddvres, ‘spoiled children.’ rpvóo is from a 
lengthened form of the stem of rpu-w, which again is a lengthened 
form of the stem of reipw. Opúm-rw is a further formation from 
the stem of rpv$À. The meanings of rovdd, Opdmropa, ƏJa0pú- 
wrouat are nearly parallel, and should be compared. The 
original meaning is ‘ broken up,’ *soft.' For the transition to 
the moral meaning cp. Latin fractus, de-lic-atus. The notion 
here is slackness combined with pride, ‘to be exacting,’ ‘to 
expect too much from others.” So Huthyphro 11 E, 12 A rpud@s 

. urd TAoírov Tis copias. dàXX' à paxdpre ËEÚyTeuyye cavróv ‘you 
are playing with the matter; pull yourself together.’ Cp. 4c. 
11144. A slightly different shade is ‘to be hard to please,’ 

ı fastidíre, Prot. 827 € viv dé rpudds, © Zókpares, dirt mávres 

| diddoxarol elow dperfs: Xen. Mem. III xi 10 rov évrpupdvra 
* the disdainful.' 


15. poô ca Mri Sri: the regular constr. of this verb in C 
this sense, gen. of person, acc. of charge. F. E. T. § 102, Hadley 
8 752, Phaedo 116 c, Xen. Mem. I iii 10, ete. 


| 16. epi ttrrev Tv kaXóv: there is no doubt that Plato 


e 27 7 
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here preserves a trait of the historic Socrates, to whom similar 
expressions are attributed by Xenophon: Symp. vii 2 éyw yap 
oùk Exw xpóvov év Q oùk pv Tivds dtareXG. Cp. Mem. 11 vi 28 
laws 5° dv Tl coc kd*yo avAXaflety Exouut Sia 7d épwrikós elvai, IV 12 
modrs yap Edn pev dv Tiwos épüv, $avepós Ò $y où THY Ta 
owpara Tpós Wpav, d\Ad TOv Tas Yuxds mpds dperij» eð wepuKd- 
Twv épiéuevos. Thisis richly illustrated by Plato in such passages 
as Charm. 154 B, 155 p, Lys. 204 B. See Grote 1 352, note. 

In Phaedrus 227 c Phaedrus tells Socrates that the discourse 
he has been listening to is especially suited to Socrates, as the 
subject happened to be Love. Cp. 2574. In Symp. 177 D 
Socrates is very ready to discourse on Love, ôs oboe» pnuèì émioTa- 
cba 1) Tà épwrikd: and ib. 216 D Alcibiades says ópüre yap re 
Z. épwrukds didxerrat TÖV Kad@v kal del wepl rovrous éort kal 
éxmémdyxra, Euthyphr. 140, tTheages 1288. See Zeller 
Socrates pp. 71 foll., 127, 165, Dr. Thompson’s Phaedrus 
App. I p. 152, Hug Symp. pp. xviii foll. Now though in 
many of these passages (as certainly in the present and 86 D) 
a strong tinge of irony is to be observed, it would be 
& great mistake to suppose that the language is purely meta- 
phorical, and to ignore the physical attraction out of which it 
grew. The story of the judgment passed by the physiognomist 
Zopyrus on the character of Socrates, with the latter's explana- 
tion, may have a basis of genuine tradition. Cic. Tusc. rv 80 
cum multa in conventu vitia collegissel in eum Zopyrus, qui se 
naturam cujusque ex forma perspicere profitebatur, derisus est a 
ceteris qui illa in Socrate vitia, non agnoscerent ; ab ipso autem 
Socrate sublevatus, cum dla sibi insita sed ratione a se dejecta 
diceret. Cp. de Fato 8 10. The words of Thoreau (Walden, 
* Higher Laws’) may be quoted: ‘the generative energy which 
when we are loose dissipates and makes us unclean, when we 
are continent invigorates and inspires us.’ This is the truth 
underlying Aristotle's representation of cwópocóvy as a mean 
between dxodacla and ávaw69cía. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of the erotic philo- 
sophy of Plato. (Grote 11 pp. 206-210, Zeller pp. 455 foll.) 
But it is closely connected with the point just mentioned. 
As the dialectic method of Plato was grounded on the dialectic 
of Socrates, similarly his erotic philosophy had a root in the 
emotional side of his master's character. In the Symposium 
198 p Socrates, who earlier had professed himself to know 
nothing but the lore of love, recants and declares himself 
unable to pronounce a suitable eulogy. All that he knows of 
any value was communicated to him by the gifted Diotima. 
Thus the erotic Socrates passes into the exponent of the erotic 
doctrine of Plato. 
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The point is the more relevant because there is a close 
analogy between óó£a, the main subject of the Meno and épus. 
(Exc. vii p. 301) To Plato these two things are the great 
mediators between the world of Being and the world of Sense. 
To express the state of emotional exaltation that appeared to 
Plato to be (for mortals) the indispensable condition in any 
attempt to pierce the Veil, he found no language so apt as that 
drawn from physical love. 


19. Boe, Grroxplvopar: see on 75 B 14. 

22. éToppoás Twas TÓy Üvrov kara 'Eypm.: Empedocles, of 
Acragas in Sicily, explained sensation by the hypothesis that 
material objects gave off films adapted to the several channels 
of sense. See Zeller pre-Socratics 11 165-6; cp. pp. 133-4; 
R. & P. 8139, especially note d ; Grote1 47. The mostimportant 
places in ancient writers on the point are Emped. line v 337 
(Mullach) yv@0’ örı mávrwv eloly áxoppoal bc0" éyévovro, Theophr. 
de sensu $ 7 Eur. pnol TQ évapuórrew (Tas ámoppoàs) els rods 
Tópovs TOUS éxdorns (alcOjoews) alcOdverOa:, Aristotle de gen. 
et corr. 1 8=324b 26 foll. Cp. Rep. 530 D xivduveder, Epny, ws 
mpòs dorpovoulay Supara wémnyev, ðs mpds évapuóviov popàv 
@ra wayfvac and Soph. O.T. 1387 ei rijs dxovotens Ér' Fv 
Twyfjs ÓC (roy $poyuós, where Twyj is much the same as 
Tópos : see Verrall on S. c. T. 571. We seem to have a filtration 
of the same doctrine put into the mouth of Euripides by 
Aristoph. Thesm. 16 foll.— 


Q uà BAémew xph mpOT  éumxavücaro 
ó$0aXuóp åvTijupov Mov TpóÓXq 
dikny è yodvns Gra dtererphvaro. 


Zeller pre-Socratics 11 p. 166 note 3 (cp. Plato p. 428) says that 
Plato’s explanation of sight in the Theaetetus (153 D, 156 B-K) 
and Timaeus was the same as that of Empedocles; but 
Archer-Hind in his note on Timaeus 45 D shows that there are 
considerable differences. We have the same doctrine indicated 
iu the Phaedr. 251 B detduevros ToÜ káXXovs Thy droppony did Tov 
óupáTor. 

A similar view of sensation was taken by Democritus and 
the Atomists (Zeller pre-Socratics 11 230, Grote 1 80). The 
Atomists were driven to some such view by their assumption 
that all influence of one thing upon another implies mechanical 
contact. From Democritus it was adopted by Epicurus, and we 
find it reproduced in Lucretius rv 42-6 : 


dico igitur rerum effigias tenuisque figuras i 
miuttier ab rebus summo de corpore rerum etc. 


Diogenes Laertius vi11 58 quotes from Satyrus a statement 
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that Gorgias was a pupil of Empedocles. They were probably 
contemporaries, as Diogenes (ib. 74) tells us that Empedocles 
flourished in the 84th Olympiad (444 s.c.) Some writers 
appear to have confused Empedocles the philosopher with his 
grandfather of the same name. Quint. 111i 8 says of Gorgias 
Empedoclis, ut traditur, discipulus, cum aequalis fere esset et 
potius familiaris. See R. & P. 8 167 note d, $ 190 notea. Words 
denoting ‘ pupil’ are sometimes interchanged with éraipos (Zeller 
vre-Socratics 11 211 note) or yrwpimos (Müller FHG. 111 p. 159). 
Cp. 79E 2. Whether strictly a pupil or not, Gorgias could 
hardly fail to be influenced b. his great compatriot. But 
Gorgias probably cared little for scientific research (Zeller pre- 
Socratics 11 460). 


28. appdérreav: Empedocles’ doctrine of sensation postulated 
& certain homogeneity between the perceived object and the 
perceiving organ. For sensation implies intermixture, and like 
seeks to mingle with like. The extreme form of this doctrine 
he expressed in the verses— 
yaln pev yap yatay érdrapev, Üóar. 5° ÜOcp, 
aldép: 5° alfépa Stov, rap wupt wip atdndor. 


Of course the words in the present passage do not imply so 
much as this. i 


D 33. ovves Š To, Xéye, ‘please take my meaning’: these 
words, used by Pindar (fr. 82 Bergk) to prefer a modest request 
—on behalf of another — became a catchword. Aristophanes 
(Birds 945) puts them into the mouth of the poet, who, having 
got the jerkin, delicately hints that he would like the cloak as 
well Plato here and Phaedr. 236 p uses the words without 
reference to their original association. 


ib» Il(vbapos: for this form of quotation— without ùs— 
ep. Prot. 315 B pn “Ounpos. So nci Phaedr. 260 E, Theaet. 
170 E, $aciv Hipp. maj. 301c, pain dv Phaedo 115 A, paier dy 
tAlc. i 1205. Cp. Ar. Wasps 1183; Lucian Dem. Enc. § 18 
pnolv ó rpa^yuós ; Diog. L. 111 47 Y'Aaüka yap els 'A01vas, pao. 
34. torw yàp xpóa : Gedike observes that this is nearly the 
same definition as Plato gives in Tim. 67 c. But there the 
definition is part of a reasoned system; it no longer rests on 
an isolated hypothesis. 
36. dpiord pot Soxets: contrast Meno's enthusiasm here 
with, his silence after the definition of zxñue 76 A. 
E 43. Tpayukñ, ‘high-flown.’ Does the epithet refer to the 


language or to the matter of the definition? The former may 
be credited mainly to Gorgias, the latter to Empedocles. Both 
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these Sicilians in different ways were infected with the rpaycKds 
Tíó$os (cp. Diog. L. vir 70). As to the style, possibly an echo 
of Gorgias may be detected in the ring ovmperpos kal aloOnrds. 
(Cp. Hug's note at the beginning of Agathon's speech, Symp. 
194 £, and on 72A 14.) But it is to the matter of the definition 
that the epithet is chiefly directed. It is a definition in regular 
form, like that of Figure, dwoppoh exnuárwv being Genus, bye 
ovpperpos kal aic@nrés Differentia (bye: goes with both adjec- 
tives) But the terms of the definition, though accepted by 
Ó épwrà» (see on 75D 7), are not accepted universally. The 
definition assumes an unproved hypothesis; it is thus a defini- 
tion for the Few.  rpa/yucj is opposed to ‘popular.’ Cp. Heind. 
ad Crat. 4140 ‘Mox rpaywdev rà dvduara est ceuvórepo xal 
Oavpacrórepa, ovi» ut 418 D rerpa-yqünuévor. Unde explicanda 
illa in Menone 76 z et Rep. 413 B.’ 


47. GAN’ otk torw . . àAX' : see on 71C 10. 


ov« Eorw: I have put a comma before BeXAriov, making that 
predicate to éorw.  Buttmann says that in that case you would 
need ary to contrast with éxeívy. I cannot think it indis- 
nsable, as the new definition is so prominent in thought. 
his course seems preferable to leaving čer» without a 
predicate. 


à wat 'AXdiQuov: this form of address (marpó0ev) is solemn 
and impressive. See Thuc. vii 69, where, before the final sea- 
fight in the harbour of Syracuse, Nikias goes round encouraging 
each Athenian, marpó0cv óvouádwrv. So Plut. Pelop. 28, 4. Its 
mock solemnity is well suited to the character of Socrates, who 
often is made to use it; Hipp. min. 373A, Charm. 158 B, 
Euthyd. 278 x, 279 p, Prot. 328 D, 335 p, Symp. 198 a, Rep. ii 
968 A @ maides ékelvov rod ávópós, tAlc. i at the beginning, 
TTheag. 128 c, Lysis 204 B, with the youth's name added for 
special effect, & wat lepwvónov 'r760aXes: ib. 204 E (a rather 
different use) we are told that Lysis is still called * Democrates' 
son,’ da TÒ pópa tov marépa yryvioKxerOa abrod. The style : 
was also official, Xen. Oec. vii 3. So Socrates impressively 
addresses Meno’s slave, ó ma? Mérwvos 85 B 50. So Lysimachus 
addresses Socrates, Laches 180 p. | 


49. oó8' Gy coi SdEar, ef pi ávaykatoy: the infinitive ay i 
ddtac represents óóšetey Ay, and with avayxatov must be supplied 
jv. The present of elul is usually omitted with expressions of 
necessity and duty, and here this is extended to the impf., l 
though otherwise the ellipsis of 2» is rare (Kühner 8 354, : 
Anm. 2; Jelf 8 376 b, and Obs. 1). For the change of mood 
see on 74 B 6. 


H 
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50. wpd TÓv pvorynplev: Meno is on his way back to 
Thessaly, 71C 12. "There are many passages in Plato in which 
he applies the phraseology of the mysteries to initiation in 
philosophy ; Diotima uses it of her erotic doctrine, Symp. 209 g 
Taira pev oÜv Tà Éépwrikà lows, © Zokpares, wav ov pvn0clns: 
Tà è ré\ea kal éwomrrixd, o)k old’ el olds r’ Av elns, Gorg. 
497 c evdaluwy et, © KaXAMkAets, bre rà peydda pepinoa Tply 
Tà ojuxpd. In Theaet. 155 E the materialists are spoken of as 
dutyro. In Euthyd. 277 € the triumph of the two sophists over 
Clinias is compared to a Corybantic dance around the neophyte. 
With bitter irony in Rep. 560 E the language of initiation is 
applied to the process by which the soul is purged of all its 
better elements to form the dSnuoxparcxds drp. In the present 

assage the literal meaning is combined with a metaphorical. 
Plato seems to have entertained respect for at any rate certain 
of the mystic rituals (Phaedo 69 c and Archer- Hind's note, 
cp. Gorg. 493 A) But he often uses language in which the 
regeneration thus wrought is held up as something superficial 
and imperfect in comparison with that effected by philosophy 
(Phaedo 81 A, Phaedrus 248 B, 249 c, 250 BC). 


Chapters X-XII (77 A-79 E). MxeNo. Virtue is the love of 
what is noble, conjoined with Power. | SocRATES. But 
every one loves the Noble, desires the Good: that we may 
eliminate. May we say Virtue is the power of securing | 
Good Things? MENO. Yes. Socrates. Well; but if | 
you mean Material Goods, Power will not be Virtue unless 
at is exercised in accordance with certain personal character- 
istics, Justice, Temperance etc., as we saw with Rule just 
now. We still have not the one thing that lies at the root | 
— of these characteristics. | 


We here have Meno's third attempt at a definition, if we 
may count as one the statement at 77 B 12 and its amended 
form at 78 C 12. The original form is loose and poetical. It 
leads to an interesting parenthetic exposition of the doctrine 
ovdels éxwv xakós—a doctrine so closely connected with the 
identification of Virtue and Knowledge that some reference 
to it in this dialogue was necessary. The amended definition, 
Obvapas rol moplfecPac dya0á (which Socrates suggests) is 
far nearer the mark thau anything yet put forward. ‘ Hanc 
definitionem,’ says Fr. (intr. p. 16), ‘ Meno, si tenuisset veram 
et sinceram boni notionem, valenti argumentatione defendisset.' 
But Meno is thinking of external goods; and to obtain these 
virtuously the ‘members of Virtue’ (uépia áperfjs) have again 
to be called in, as with the second definition at 78 C. 
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1. mpoOuplas ye oó82v moke, ‘I shall not fail for want 77 A 
of goodwill.’ So Symp. 210 A, Rep. 533 4, Laws 9610, Tim. 
20 0 oüre éXXelyouev TpoÜvulas obddv: cp. Aesch. P.V. 341 
vpoÜDvpulas yap ovdév éddelwrecs. Cp. further Rep. 602 D yonreias 
ovdey dmoAelme.: Phaedo 69D ovdév awédcwoy . . àAAAÀ Tayri 
TpóTQ TpovOvuOnv. 


3. Saws pi) ovx olds T ropar: mos uý is often used to 
introduce some idea that is repelled. The word denoting fear 
or prevention on which it depends may either be expressed, 
or, as here, understood. The repulsion to the idea may be 
weakened to mere caution in the entertainment of it, as here, 
where the meaning is ‘ perhaps I shall not be able.’ (Contrast 
Phil. 48D o) ph duvards à, ‘I certainly shall not be able.’) 
Where the word on which rws uh depends is expressed, it will 
determine whether prevention, fear, or mere caution is ex- 
pressed. (See Kühner 8 552. Anm. 6; Jelf 8 812, 2; Goodwin 
88 271-83, especially $ 278, also 8 370; F. E. T. 88 234, 235 ; 
Riddell 8 59 ; see also notes on 89 C 6 and 10.) 

We have óTws uh with fut. ind. after $vXárrew Gorg. 480 A, 
Rep. 421E; after evrAaBetcbar Gorg. 487 D, Rep. 564c; after 
dvrirelvew Phaed. 910; after $óBos dorly Symp. 193A; cp. 
also Gorg. 51834. Without any governing verb, we have at 
Rep. 506 D the same phrase as here: Menez, 236 c dA’ rows uj 
poc xaXemapet 7) SiddoKados, av ézevéoyko abrijs Tóv Abyor : Prot. 
313c. Plato often has drws uy with 2nd person of this tense 
as a gentle prohibition, Rep. 836 D, 837 B, Gorg. 489 a, Menez. 
249 E, Hipp. maj. 2868; but apparently never érws without 
p as a gentle command, like Aristophanes etc. 

(In some of the above cases the MSS give the 1st aor. subj., 
which recent editors mostly agree in correcting to the fut. ind., 
in accordance with the Canon Davesianus: see Kühner § 553. 
Anm. 5; Jelf 8 812, 1; Goodwin 8 364; F. E. T. 8 239. We 
have a 2nd aor. émavacrg.after ómos uý depending on rapa- 
guArdrrovres at Laws 715 B.) 

With the pres. subj. we have 8rws uh after pope? Euthyphr. 
4E; after évéornxey Phaed. 778; after cxeyopue0a denoting 
cautious entertainment of an idea, Crat. 4398; and without 
oxeywpueia, in just the same sense, Crat. 430 n. 

Both fut. ind. and pres. subj. are thus capable of various 
shades of meaning in this construction, and no general difference 
of meaning between the uses of the two moods can be traced. 


6. woAAa movëv: cf. 79 A 7 wh Karayvivac unõè kepaari(ew. 


8. ekéTrTovTes : there seems to be reference to a similar 
joke in Rep. 422 E éxdorn yap ara móNets clol wdumodda, adr’ 
ov mods, TÒ TOv magóvrwv. The scholiast and many modern 
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interpreters of that passage held there was a reference to the 
game IlóNes. The President of Magdalen and Mr. J. A. Stewart 
(CR. vir 359) oppose this view, thinking that ró rév ma4fóvrov 
is simply an equivalent to excmrovres here. Prof. Ridgeway, 

however (JHS. xvi 288), believes there is a reference to the 
game wéAes, and I incline to agree with him. It is difficult 
to see the point of the word wéXs if it does not come from the 
game. If the ré\cs was an invulnerable combination of rerrol, 
which lost its virtue when disintegrated, the gibe is an obvious 
one, 


iácas: for the aor. ptcp. see 92 D 27. 


tye: ‘Gorg. 493 D mlha bets, quibus opponuntur dyyeta 
rerpuuéva! (Fr. Cp. Crat. 4400 ws ob0ép úyiès ob0crós ddA 
máyra orep kepájaa pet. L. & S. quote other applications of the 
word to inanimate things—Lys. tOr. 6 § 12 of the Hermae *un- 
mutilated’; Thuc. vrr 107 of ships ‘undamaged.’ Cp. 89 C 12. 


B 12. xaí(pev T€ kadotor kal SévacGat: the citation of the 
author as ó momrhs would imply that he is some one of 
eminence. Simonides of Ceos is probably the man. (See Fr. 
on Euthyphr. 124.) He was much connected with Thessaly, 
and the poem of his discussed in the Protagoras was addressed to 
a Thessalian prince. See Cic. de or. 11 88 352-3 and J. & A. M. 
Adam's note on Prot. 3394, where it is shown as probable 
that besides Rep. 338 g (where Plato quotes Simonides by name) 
there are two other passages in the Republic where Plato quotes, 
without naming, him. See on 87 E 2. 

For the quotation see Bergk * fragm. adespota 180 (vol. 111 
p. /29) Ido not think there is any allusion to it in Aristotle 
Pol. v 5=1339b1. The metre suggests that it came from a 
scolion, such as— 


[oddév péprepdy écrw ávópl Ovr 
4) xalpew re Kadotor kal dvvacbat. 


Meno in going to a poet for a definition is yielding to a 
tendency, common in many ages, to regard the works of eminent 
poets as of oracular authority (cp. Ov. dm. rn ix 18 sunt 
etiam qui nos numen habere putent). Against this spirit of 
bibliolatry the Platonic Socrates often protests. See Prot. 347 c 
foll. (Grote 11 57-8), Hipp. min. 365 c (Grote 1 388), Phaedr. 
2748 foll. (Grote 11 239-240), and Butcher Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius: ‘The Written and Spoken Word’ pp. 184, 
188, 197, 203 ; see also note on 71 D 26. The dead book, at the 
a master, is a poor substitute for the friction of living 
minds. 

Plato, however, so far gives in to the notion that poets are 
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oracular, that he regards them as the inspired mouthpieces 
of words the true significance of which they know not (Apol. 
22 p c, Jo passim ; see on 95D 35 and 99 D 28). This must be 
Plato's excuse for the great latitude he allows himself in the 
interpretation of poets ; see Socrates’ exposition of Simonides' 
poem Prot. 342 A foll. Other instances of arbitrary interpreta- 
tions of poets in Plato are found Lach. 1915, Lys. 2128, 
tAle. ii 147 D. In the present instance the violence done to 
the poet is slight. By ó/vac0m. the poet was thinking of 
political power, having before his mind the position of some 
prince or despot of cultured tastes. For ó/rac0a« absolute 
(=6duvacrevev) see L. & S. s.v. 11. Meno gives it a different 
tinge by accepting Socrates’ interpretation, óvvaróv elvat Topl- 
(ea 0a« raya d. 

The word ó/vac60a recalls two kindred passages. One is Gorg. 
466 B foll, where Polus says that orators uéya divavra, and 
is shown by an argument, parallel to the one here beginning, 
that the only true Power is Knowledge. The other is Hipp. 
maj. 295 £, where Hippias eagerly assents to Socrates’ suggestion 
úvajus pev dpa kaAóv, üóvrauía dé aloxpóv ; and is met by a 
similar argument (note é£auaprávovew ükorvres at 296 c in regard 
to a point presently discussed). A third passage closely bear- 
ing on the present is Prot. 3518 foll. Socrates puts before 
Protagoras the position: rò pév dpa 1jóéws (fv dyabdy, rò dé 
dág0Gs xaxév. To this Protagoras answers: eľmep rots kaXoís 
ye ton "9ópevos. The reservation here made by Protagoras 
is parallel with the xaípew ka*Xotcc of Meno. The nullity of 
the reservation is brought out in a long argument, in the 

. course of which (352c) Protagoras admits xaħóv re elva 
h émuTñum kal olov dpxew rot dvOpwrov, kal éárvmep yryvwoky 
Tis Tayada kal rà kakà uù av KparnOjvat vTÓ pndévos, Gore 
AAN drra párrew f) & dv ù émiorjpn keAeóg, GAN ikavhv elvai 
Thy ppovnow Bonbety rQ dvOpdrw. 

The doctrine enunciated in what now follows is often 
labelled with the phrase oddels éxwv xaxés. It is in its origin 
a corollary from the doctrine that identifies Virtue and Know- 
ledge, and is Socratic (Xen. Mem. 111 ix 4; Iv vi 6). Foran 
exposition of the view as it presented itself to Socrates see 
J. Adam’s edition of the Apology Intr. p. xi; Zeller Socrates 
148. The view was one to which Plato adhered (with modifica- 
tions) at all stages of his career. For the proof of this see 
Cope, Translation of Plato’s Gorgias Intr. p. xli and pp. lxiv 
foll. It underlies the words of the Apology 26 A dfdov yàp 
Sri, day ndo, ravcoua 8 ye ükwov morð. Another side of the 
same doctrine appears in the paradox of the Hippias minor 
that it is better to do wrong voluntarily than involuntarily. 
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In the Protagoras Socrates assumes the doctrine in criticising 
the poem of Simonides (345 D E); it forms the basis of the 
long discussion beginning 351 B (referred to above), of which the 
result appears at 357 c D and 358 c D Ado zt oy él ye Tà kakà 
ovdels éxwv Épxerac kré, In the Gorgias it appears especially 467 c 
(where see Dr. Thompson's note) and 468 c oix dpa ofdrrew 
Bovddpea où’ exBddrew ex rGv móħewv ovde xphuara ádaipeia0at 
&TAGs obrws, ddd’ day pev whdd\ a 7 Tabra, Bovddueba mpárrew 
aùrá, BAagepà dé övra où BovdrAdueba; also 509 E, where the 
meaning of dvvayis and duvacéa in the context should be 
noted. In Symp. 205 A foll. we find again a clear statement, 
mávras rá'ya0à BovrerOa. In the second book of the Republic 
the doctrine occurs repeatedly (see especially 358 c, 360 c, 
364 A, 366 c D), chiefly as a contradiction of the ‘sophistic’ 
view ovdels éxàv Slxacos—the view that Justice is artificially 
forced upon man against the dictates of his nature (see Prof. 
337 D, Gorg. 483 foll, etc.). At 488A and 589 c passing references 
take the doctrine for granted. Among the later dialogues it is 
found in the Philebus 22 B (all must choose the Good) ef óé ris 
Gra ype?’ Quy, rapa pvow &y Thv rot &Xm00s alperod éAápSaverv 
ăkwv é£ dyvolas fj Tiwos dvdyxys obx evdalyovos. The notion that 
Vice is Ignorance seems also involved in the doctrine of False 
Pleasures 41 foll In the Sophistes 230 a foll., on the assump- 
tion Tücav ápa0la» dxovcroy elvat, Education, especially in the 
form of the é\eyxos, is held up as a higher purificatory agent 
than vovOérnots. Again, Tim. 86D foll kal oxeðòr Ó? mávrTa, 
droga ovv åkpáTera kal överdos ws ékóvTwv Aéyerat THY KaKGr, 
oük pfs dvetdlferac’ kakós èv yap ékùwv oùôels, did è Tovnpàry 
ë€Ë Tiva ToÜ cwparos kai draldevrov Tpophv Ó kakòs ylyverac 
kakós kré. (see Archer-Hind's note) Lastly Cope refers to 
Laws 731 o, 734 B, 860 p ; to which 689 A foll. may be added. 

The maxim, especially in its earlier and more Socratic 
aspect, was assailed by Aristotle. In Met. A 29—p. 1025a 9 
he attacks specifically the position of the Hippias minor. 
Socrates, says Aristotle, overlooked the freedom of the will; 
the åpxń of moral action resides in ourselves; not till the 
habit of Virtue is confirmed does Vice become involuntary 
(Grote 1 399). The doctrine is also attacked, with apparent 
reference to the Protagoras, in NE. vil 2=p. 1145 b 24, vir 3 
= p. 1147 b 15 (Grote 11 62). See also for BovAnos Aristot. 
Rhet. 1 x 8, with Cope's note. (Zeller p. 420.) 


16. dpa Aéyes kr.: the argument here, as elsewhere in 
Plato, depends on successive substitutions of nearly synonymous 
words. The first step is to substitute dyaéd for kaAd (so, less 
explicitly, at Prot. 351c). Thus any poetic tinsel adhering 
to the word xadd is removed. Then the position xaxóv 
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émiÜvuo0cl rwes is undermined piecemeal by the following 
division :-— 
kakðv érOupotoww 


A olóuevot ra kakà ayaa B rà kakà "*yveyvookovres 
elvai bre xaxd éaTw 


| | 
B (1) iryovpevor rà kakà B (2) yeyvdoxovres Sri rà 
` wopedety kakà Brdrrec 


Though in general terms Meno has asserted the existence of 
B, yet when it is pointed out that xaxóv must be regarded 
in relation to one's self (which is done first by the phrase yevéo Oat 
arp and then by the introduction of the antithesis weet )( 
BXá*rew) he is shaken, and confesses that B (1) must either 
disappear or be merged in A (77D). It remains to dispose 
of B (2). Meno is led on by a series of quasi-synonyins 
(BXámreo0a.—Xojoov ra.—40X0s elvai—xaxodaiuwv elvai) until 
in ‘xaxodaluwv’ he meets with a term from which he definitely 
recoils. Thus Meno is led to give up B altogether. 

Examples of somewhat similar procedure occur several times 
in the Gorgias, 474 c-479 E (see Grote 11 90-101; Bonitz 
Platonische Studien p. 21), 495 0-497 p, 506 0-507 c, where the 
numerous steps include the not infrequent play on the double 
meaning of e mpárrew. 

The first book of the Republic furnishes other examples : 
the argument at 348 p foll. to show that Injustice is not profit- 
able, culminating in the phrase @eois éx0pós at 3528; again 
353 E foll.: the soul in which its special áper?j (S:xacocvvn) 
resides eð dwrepydoerat rà abriis Ép'ya —eb mpárre.—eD Bidoerar— 
éorat pakapla kal evdaluwy—hence dixacoc’vn AvsvreNet, See 
also Prot. 333, Euthyd. 2818 c, Hipp. min. 365D x, Tic. i 
116 5 foll., and J. Adam on Euthyphr. 12 B and Crito 47 B. 

Such verbal arguments are often, as Dr. Thompson says (in 
his note on Gorg. 497 A oùk oló drra cojl(e, à Zókpares), 
‘rather unconvincing than illogical.’ Something of this Plato 
must have felt when at Rep. 487 A he makes Adimantus say 
© Zwxpares, mpòs uév rara cor ovdels av olós T’ ely ávreurety: 
GANG yap Todvde Te WacxXovow ol dxovovres éxdarore & viv Meis 
dryoüvra. e ámeipíav rob épwrayv kal dwoxplvecOae bó ro Abyou 
wap Exacrov TÒ épwrnua outkpdv Tapa'yópevot Opor 
cbévrwy TOV Gyukpüv ml TeNevríjs TOV Xóywv uéya 7d CHadrua 
ES évayrlov rois mpwras dvadaiverOar kré. Cp. Phaedr. 261 E 
foll. 
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26. yıyvórkovres: cp. Prot. 3530 yryvdoxovres čti movnpá 
ÈSTW, Suws avTa TpárTew. 


32. vC érvOupety Adyets; $ yevérbar abro ; cp. Symp. 204 D E 
6 épav rwv kañv ri ép ; TevéoOat air, and presently ó épôr 
Trav d'ya0Qv ri épà ; TevéoOa abrQ. xrycer yàp aya0dp ol 
evdaipwoves eddaluoves. Cp. also the analysis of évi8vuía Rep. 
iv 4870, del ri» rod émiOvpodvros puxny obyl Fro édleo8at 
goes ékelvov ob dv ému) uu,  mpocdyecOa Troüro 6 &y BovAnral 
ol *evéc0at, 7) ad, Kad’ Ócov éOÉNe, Tl ol wopicOivar, émuwebew 
ToÜTO ps auThy wowep Twos épwravTos, éwopeyouevnv avroÜ THs 
yevérews ; 


34. =o ror éxetvov: the step taken by the introduction of 
the word were is practically what Aristotle would have 
expressed as that from the d'ya60óv in itself to the dya0dv mpòs 
judas. Sometimes the distinction between w¢éAcuov and ¿ya0óy 
sinks to nothing, as at Prot. 358B; so at Gorg. 474 E, 477 A 
e$éXuor is ranked with ¿ya@ór as ol rt to 76, the former re- 
presenting the permanent, the latter the transient object of desire 
(Grote 11 105, 127-29). See too Gorg. 468c. At Crat. 419 A we 
have e$éXuov, á^ya6óv, and other words grouped together aspracti- 
cally synonymous, there being no object in drawing distinctions. 
But with most synonyms there remains a latent possibility 
of drawing distinctions when that is to the purpose. The 
following passages may show the relation of the two terms when 
not synonymous. In Prot. 833 p foll it is agreed that all 
á-ya0dà are whédiua to something; cp. Xen. Mem. IV vi 8 7d Epa 
wpéNuor ayabsy écrw Sry ðv wher ov GF. Here ó$Nupor 
appears as a relative notion. So Luthyd. 280 B Gp’ oðv evda- 
povoicv by dd rà mapóvra ávya0á, el unõèv neds ceNot, A el 
wero: ; el wpe, Edn. Gp’ ody äv re woedoi, ef eln uóvov 
Hew, xppucba ô’ adrois uh; Gorg. 499 n ZQ, Ap’ odv dyabai nev 
al oou (ràv 70ovàv), kakal dé al BraBepal; KAA. Ilárvv ye. 
TQ. 'NPerywor é ye al áya0óv Tc wovodca, kakal (so the texts, 
but? BraBepat) dé al xaxdy re; Rep. 379 B rò dyaddy is WPA pov 
and alriov edmpaylas. Cp. 608k. We may say that in the 
order of Nature åyaðór is ‘prior’ to @PéAtuov and is the cause 
of it. But from our point of view w@éduoy appears as the 
cause why we regard something as d'ya0óv. So Hipp.. maj. 
296 E GANG piv Tó ye apéAtov TÓ Moody åyabóv écrw, cp. ibid. 
303 E. From these places, perhaps, the compiler of the Platonic 
“Opo, 414 € drew his definition: ó$éMov* rò alrioy ToÜ eb 
TücXew* TÓ alriov Tod á'ya800. Cp. 87 E 36 and 96 E 2. 


44. dovro: ‘ubi compotes fiunt, error demitur.'—Fr. Cp. 
a somewhat similar use of the impf. Phaedr. 2568 paxdpror 
Tov Blov did-youow . . OGovAwocáuevot Q kakla vxfis éveylyvero, 
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ie. was growing, before its subjection; Rep. 3520 Of$Xor ore 
eva TLS avrots ÜLkauoc Uy. 


tor 86 raðrá ye kaxd: cp. on 74D 35, 90 E 32. 


55. The word &@Avos has strong associations. It is intro- 78 A 
duced with solemnity Gorg. 469 A, 507 c rév dé mrowmpoy kal 
Kax@s mpdrrovra &8Nov : cp. Aristoph. Plut. 118 d»Opwrros obrós 
€or ÄONos pice. 


57. kaxoSalpovas: this word, like our ‘God-forsaken,’ though 
vulgarly abused, was capable on occasion of carrying the full 
weight of an awful meaning. The Greeks were apt to regard 
crime and madness alike as visitations of the higher Powers, 
Aristoph. Plut. 501. 


67. ov8els Bovera: of course kwóvreóe. is understood. B 
Similarly at 96 D 23. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. eyes: see on 73A 31. But the answer has elrov. 
* Were you not saying just now?’ ‘Yes, I did say so.’ 


8. elmov yap: cp 97 B 25 and Exc. III. 


19. byleay T€ kal TÀoÜTov: see 87 E 2 and note there. We C 
here have the types of two great classes of bona, corporeal and 
external goods. The word AovOvyle as a synonym for ‘all 
earthly blessings’ occurs thrice in Aristophanes: Knights 
1054, Wasps 667, Birds 731. We may be surprised at the 
prominence given to health by a people we are apt to picture 
to ourselves as hardly knowing illness. Cp. Rep. 58830. Note 
‘interrogation emerging late in the sentence,’ Riddell § 309. 


21. kal xpvolov A¢dyw kal dpytpiov xracbar kal rus ¿y 
adder kal ápxás : the first and third xal serve to couple, and at 
the same time to distinguish, the two things, wealth and 
political power, each of which is denoted by a pair of nouns 
coupled by xal. Meno regards mħoôros as insufficiently re- 
presenting external goods, and adds to it the objects of political 
ambition. By so doing he raises himself a stage above the 
lowest grade (vordrny jdovhy 0: Tod $uXokepOo0s Rep. ix 583 A), 
and shows that in him the $(Xoxpuaros is combined with the 
duXóruuos (Phaedo 68c, 82c). At Apol. 29 D E we have the 
same scale: xpnuárwv perv ok aloxuver émqueXoUpevos . . kal 6ó£9s 
kal TiS, ppovncews dé kal ddnOelas, kal ris Vvxfjs Srws BeXrlorm 
éxrat ovx émipeNec ;. In the enumeration at 87 E vAoüros remains 
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the single representative of the external goods, while in the 
corporeal goods loxvs and káAXos are added to bylea. 


23. p GAN’ &rra: uh (num) puts the matter tentatively. 

Meno is given a last chance of amending his conception of 

Goods.  ráya0d is subject of the dependent statement: ‘I 

| suppose there are no things of a different class that your list 
| of Goods includes ?’ 


25. otk, GAAA wawra: ddd here should not be translated 

(see on 710 10). For though Meno says ‘I do not include 

| any other class, but I do include the whole of the class I have 

indicated,’ there is little emphasis on the affirmative half of 
the statement. ‘No, I mean everything of this sort.’ 


D 20. «kv: xpvolov & 84: cp. 75C 30. The dé succeeding 
the interjection elev is of the same nature as the dé succeeding 
other interjections, e.g. vocatives. Here, as Stallbaum points 
out, we have a paratactic variant for the conditional con- 
struction that might seem more natural: elev’ ei dé óh xpvolor 
woptfecOar dperh dott, wórepov wpooriOets KTH. 


27. dperf, écrv: not necessarily the whole of Virtue, but 
an instance of it, which is all S. wants for his argument. 

ToU peyddov Bacitéws: cp. Apol. 40D, Euthyd. 2744, 
Gorg. do E, Soph. 230D. The proverbial illustration passed 
into Latin: Persarum vigui rege beatior, Hor. Od. 111 9. 4. 


28. warpucds Eévos: Gedike suggests that the ancestors 
of Meno may have entered into a league of friendship with 
Xerxes at the time of his invasion, as the Aleuadae did 
(Hdt. vi1 6). As the tie was with the royal house, it hardly 
implies treachery in Meno that he should help Cyrus against 
his brother, the reigning king. But Xenophon represents 
Meno as the personal friend rather of Ariaeus than of Cyrus 
himself (Anab. 11 i 5 etc.) whereas Aristippus is the friend 
of Cyrus (ibid. r i 10). 

TóTepov wrpooriOets kré. : the argument which here begins 
partially anticipates that at 87 E foll. showing that except pó- 
vyc:s no good is Good per se, all other goods being merely 
contingent. 


29. T wépw: for ro moplfecPar or TE Topun the concrete 
word is substituted ; so lines 36, E46 below. Similarly we have 
at E 44 dopla for ró wh roplterPa:, 98 A 36 esu for rp dedé- 
chat, 99 B 15 evdotla for rò ed óotdtea. See on 99 B 15. 


Tb Sicalws kal dclws: dovdrys had been omitted by Meno 
in his enumeration of the virtues at 74A. Now we have 
dolws put on an equal footing with d:calws. Are we to suppose 
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that the Meno belongs to the dialogues written before the con- 
ception of the Four ‘cardinal’ Virtues—without ósiór9s — was 
forined by Plato? Those who think so hold that Meno was 
written earlier than Euthyphro, the latter being the dialogue in 
which óctórys as a separate virtue is eliminated. The question 
is argued by J. Adam in the introduction to his edition of 
the Ewthyphro pp. xxxii, xxxiii (see also his and A. M. Adam's 
introduction to the Protagoras p. xxxiv). His conclusion, in 
support of which he quotes Bonitz Plat. Stud. p. 234, is that 
there is no reason to suppose the Euthyphro later than other 
dialogues, where Plato, adopting the popular view, mentions 
Piety amoug the other virtues. Such is the case in the 
Protagoras, where at 325 A, 329 B, 849 B óctórgs is included in 
the list of virtues. See also Zeller p. 451 n. 47. Cp. Laws 860 B. 


98. où Strov, à Zókpares: Meno shows no disposition to 
revolt against current notions of morality, and is thus on a 
par with another pupil of Gorgias, Polus, who is only partially 
emancipated (' Polus, the half-thinker' Cope calls him, Gorg. 
Intr. p. xl) as distinct from the more thorough-going Callicles 
(see Callicles' speech in the Gorgias at 482 D). 


38. pdptov áperfjs: this expression is used of the several 
virtues Prot, 329 c D; cp. Laws 696 B dvdpela mov pópiov 
áperíjs Ev. 


44. 4 ámopían: see above, D 29. Here the etymological E 
meaning of dzopla is helped out by the fact that the word has 
for one of its senses ‘need, poverty’ (see L. & S.), much as we 
talk about ‘ being in difficulties.’ We have the word played 
on Apol. 38 D àAX' åroplg éddwxa, où pévror Abywv GAA TANS 
kal dvaccxuvrias. Other examples of negative words used by 
Plato in an unusual sense are dvéyros, used simply as the 
opposite of vonrés Phaedo 80 B, áxi0avos Parm. 133 c, ácjuavros 
Phaedr. 250 c. 


CHAPTER XII 


5. elra: see on 71C 18. 79 A 


| 7. pre: viz. at 771 À. For xepuarifew of breaking up a 
| class-entity, cp. Rep. 5258. So xaraxepuarl(ew below, C 24. 


15. 6 mı av wpdrry: after an infinitive of which the subject B 
is indefinite (as mpdrrew here) Greek prefers the third person  . 
singular, Latin the second. Sometimes 7s is inserted, but 
often, as here, it is omitted. Many of the instances are sub- 
junctives used with the relative and äv: Huthyd. 2895 émeorhyns 
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dei, év ù CULMERTWKED dua Tó re woety kal TÒ éwicracOat xpbo 0 at 
TOUTQ ô av won, Lys. 212 B oix éorw pihodvra pij avridireio 0a 
d urd rovrou by av pry; Crito 49c o)k dpa advrudcxely det 
oùôéva dvOpimrwyv, 005’ bv érioty rdoxy UTO Toúrwv. Cp. 
97A 9, Hipp. maj. 3048, Laws 661 B. With indicatives: 
Charm. 167 Bel óvvaróv éorw TOUT elvac Ñ o0, rd å olócv kal 
å un older eldévar r. — oióe kal Órv oùk older, Apol. 20 A 7d yap 
Odvarov dedtévac Soxety eldévarc early & ovK olóev, Gorg. 456 n, 
505a. The use of the third person singular without subject 
expressed is considerably wider in Aristotle, e.g. rpoyda Anal. 
Post. 1 1, quoted on 80D 1. See Kühner § 352 g, Jelf 373. 6. 


18. rl otv 84; ‘well, and what then?’ cp. 89 D 13, 97 E 19, 
Crat. 398 A, Gorg. 497 D, in all which places the meaning of the 
combination is the same. 


20. modod Sets: A. Sidgwick (CR. 111 148 b) gives this use 
of óéo (‘I lack’) ‘entirely confined to quantities and numbers,’ 
as an example of Personalization. See on 92 A 1. 


C 22. dowep eipnkós: the fallacy of which Meno has been 
convicted is what logicians call ‘circulus in definiendo,’ when 
the term to be defined is itself introduced in the definition 
(Jevons Elem. Lessons in Logic pp. 110, 114). 


25. wadw i£ dpx fis, ‘making a fresh start.’ So E 1 and often. 


27. Of the instances of ei with dy and the optative in Plato, 
three occur in the Meno. Besides the present place (1) we 
have (2) 91D 12 répas Aéyers el—obk Oy dvvawro Aa0ew : (3) 
98B 4 àAX etmep re &AXo. painy àv clóévat, êv 5 obv Kal Tovro 
Geinv àv Gv olda. Other instances are: (4) Lach. 200 D àXA' 
Spa, © Aucíuaxe, ef te cot àv padrov UTakoío. Zuwkpárws: 
(5) Prot. 329 B éyw etmep GAdw Tq avOpurwv meboluny ay, 
Kal coi Tel0ojuac : (6) Phil. 58D dtepevynodpevac—el paîuev av: 
(7) Crat. 398 E 00d’ el rv olós T’ åy ety». eüpetvy, où cuvreivw : (8) 
Laws 905 D el & émidehs rt Adyou Tivos &y elns, Xeyóvrwv fuv 
émákove. 

These instances do not all stand in the same position. In 
(1), (2) and (4) el does not introduce a real condition. In 
(1) ei— érel. See Kühner § 577. 1 and cp. Xen. Mem. 1 v 3 
et ye nde oov ákparij dekalued’ dv, was oùk Ëy aùróv ye 
gurdtacbat roodrov yevéobar; Dem. 23 (Aristocr.) § 144 dlxny 
dévr’ av dixalws Thv peylorny, efwep ol kakóvot kal pevaxlfovres 
buds kod\dgfowr’ dy dixalws. In (2) el=8ri, as often after words 
of strong feeling, Kühner 8 551. 8; Xen. Cyr. rrr ñi 37. In 
(4) and (6) ef = ‘whether,’ in an ‘oblique question ; ‘Kihner 
§ 396. 5. 

In (3), (5), (7), and (8), however, € introduces a really 
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conditional clause. But the condition is itself conditional ; it 
depends on an unexpressed protasis which dv represents. Thus 
in (3) e'rep palny dy is ‘if 1 should say, if asked’ ; in (5) etrep 
meiÂoluny dy is ‘if I should believe, if he told me.’ These two 
instances are noticeably parallel; they differ, however, in that 
(3) has for its apodosis an optative with ‘dy, while (5) has, 
less regularly, an indicative, wec@oluny dy being equivalent 
to pé\A\w welcecOar. We may translate (7) ‘no, even though 
I might, if I tried, discover something, I refuse to make the 
effort, See Kühner § 577. 1, Goodwin $ 506, F. E. T. 8 186, 
who quote Dem. Iv (Phil. 1) 8 18 où’ ef ph mohoair dy Tovro 
ws Eyw yé pnu Óctv, edxaradpdvyrdry éorw. 

I have left out of account }Alc.i 124 B dv Ay uèv où’ Ay 
¿yl wepryevoluea, el ph wep émmedela re dy kal réxvy and tAle, 
ii 144 B el dyvohoaus Te kal olndelns dv, in both which places 
Sch. removes dy. See Appendix on the text. 


30. Hod. . GAN ole: dAAd complemental : see on 71 C 10. 


35. & yap xal pégvnoa, ‘if you do but remember. Cp. D 
80 A 8. 


86. &Tekpuvápmv : viz. at 75C. The aor. because it was a single 
answer (App. on text on 72C 4). áveBáAXoyev : impf., see on 
73 A 31. But we have aor. succeeded by impf. also at 99 E 3 
é(nrfjcauev kal édéyouer. See on T2 B 22. 


repi rob ox fparos : the article recalls the particular instance 
of discussion ; * about that matter, colour.' 


mov: ep. on 75 C 29. 
38. pro: see on 90 E 31. 


46. tlvos Svros dperfis kré, ‘what is this virtue about E 
which you speak as you do?’ “Egregia graeci sermonis 
brevitas' Gedike. Cp. 86D 8. 


Chapter XIII (79 E-80D). Meno. You stupefy and benumb 
me, Socrates. I thought I understood the matter well 
enough, but in your hands I am helpless. Socrates. If 
you think it is any superior knowledge in me that benumbs 
you, you are much mistaken. But I am willing to go into 
partnership with you in the quest. 


Meno has now had his ‘three falls’ (cp. Huthyd. 277 c), 
and confesses himself beaten. He is thus reduced to dmopía 
(contrast 72 A 13), the consciousness of ignorance which is 
the first real step to knowledge. The situation is parallel to 
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others in Plato. In ZEuthyphro 11B and Theaet. 1488 the 
speakers whose names these dialogues respectively bear make 
a similar confession. In each case the confession is followed 
by a half-serious simile ; in the Huthyphro Socrates introduces 
the comparison of the images of Daedalus (cp. 97 D) ; in the 
Theaetetus he compares himself to a midwife (uata) who, child- 
less herself, can bring to birth the thoughts of others. Here, 
however, it is not Socrates but Meno who makes the com- 
parison. ‘Nowhere in the Platonic dialogues is this provocative 
shock’ (of the Socratic elenchus) ‘more vividly illustrated 

| than in the Menon, by the simile of the electrical fish’ Grote 
1115. Cp. also Zach. 194 B kal ws ddnOds dryavaxra, el obrwci å 
vow mh olds T’ elul elmretv. — voety uév yap ¿polye orð wept dvdpeias 
8 ri €or, oùk olda 8 bry pe Apri dégvyev. 


80 A 4. ov ^o fj : see on 76 B 13. 


5. TroUs &XXovs ous dTopev: so Socrates (Theaet. 149 a) 
answers 'people do not credit me with the maieutic art, but 
say Ore dromdrarés elul kal mou Tovs ávÜpurmrovs åTopeîv. 


7. peordy ámopías, ‘one mass of confusion.’ Cp. Rep. 
556 D, Soph. 236 €, Theaet. 151 A dwoplas éuwiumrdavrat 


8. ‘Se pro wpéwe vel for: modeste, nam animo obversatur 
où óc. Hdt. IX 65 doxéw dé, ef re wept ræv elwy Soxéew déa: 
Aristoph. Lys. 1132 (mócovs | e'rou/ à». Addovs et we pnrúrew 
660. ;)' Fr. Cp. the phrase el def ráAq66s eimeiy. I 


e Set re kal oxdyar, ‘if I may e'en have my joke’: xal 
accentuates ox@yat. See on 71 B 8 and 79D 35. 


9. Tó re celos: the comparison is to Socrates’ face, which 
was broad and flat (oués). Cp. Theaet. 143 E: Theodorus says 
to Socrates that Theaetetus ok for: xaddbs, mpocéouke 06 col Thy 
Te oipdrnra kal rd lw trav Óupárov ; so wAareig here. It was 
likened by Alcibiades to Silenus or the satyr Marsyas (Symp. 
215A B, Xen. Symp. 4. 19, Zeller Socrates p. 79). See on 
76 C 16. 


10, radry: ‘notae illi : cp. 76 A 20’—Fr. 

bride d vapky: the electric ray (torpedo): a fish 

allied to the skate. Fr. says that it often occurs in Greek 
vase-paintings. He quotes Aristot. Hist. An. 1x 37. 8 # re 
vapkn vapkay moodsa Qv &y xparhoew pére. lx Ow . . rpéperas 

rovros* KataxpUrrerat Ó' eis Tov upov kal mhór, NapBdver de 

rà émwvéovra, ca v vapxhon émipepbueva tay lxOiwy. Plut. 

de Sollertia An. 27. 2 rijs óë vdpxyns tore Tov riw Sivayuy, ov 

póvov rods Quyóyras atris émimnyvvovoay, GANA Kal dia Tijs 

caYy)jvys Bapirnra vapxwdn rats yepol tev dvri\apBavopevaw 
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éurootcay. Pliny Nat. Hist. xxxii 2 ‘etiam procul et ex 

longinquo vel si hasta virgave xen Se (torpedo) quamvis 

praevalidos lacertos torpescere, quemlibet ad cursum veloces 

| alligari pedes.’ Add Claudian Jdyll 3. Aristoph. Wasps 713 
GoTep vápky xara xeupós pov karaxeirai, It was used for food ; 
see Athenaeus vil 314 A, who quotes from a comedian, vdpxy 
yap é$0: BpOua xaplev yiyvera. Fishes of this tribe have 
furnished other opportunities for caricature. ‘Perhaps the 
reader may remember Hogarth’s ‘‘Gate of Calais," where a 
fisherwoman has upon her knees a huge skate, into whose 
face the painter has wickedly infused an expression precisely. 
like that of the weather-beaten, withered old dame who holds 
it’ (J. G. Wood Common Objects of the Sea Shore). 


19. odk ümrAéoy ¿v0éy8e: the stay-at-home habits of Socrates B 
(who has been compared in this respect and in some others with 
Dr. Johnson) are well known, Crito 52 B ob” ¿ml 0ewplav cámor 
ék Tihs wodews ét5X0es, ofr’ ddAdve ovdapudce, ef uh mot oTparev- 
cójevos, or’ AX» dwrodnulay émovjoc wxwrore, orep ol &ddor 
EvOpwro: Phaedr. 230 c (Phaedrus to Socrates) årexvôs yàp 
fevayoupévy rut kal oük émixwply Éowas* obrws ék ToU doreos 
ovr’ els T)» vmrepoplay dmodnuets, ovr’ EEw Telxovs Euovye Soxels 
TÒ mapárav ébévat. 


21. és yéns åmaxleins: dmrdyew, åmaywyh the regular 
phrases for summary arrest, a process resorted to when the 
facts were patent or notorious. Buttmann quotes Gorg. 486 A 
el ris els TÒ Seopwripov draydyo: cp. Apol. 92 B. éroluwy Üvrwv 
évdecxvivas we kal adwdyew TOv. pyropwv. For the process see 
Dem. 22 (Androt.) § 26, and the commentators. 

The context of the passage just quoted from the Crito, as 
well as the pathetic passage in the Apology 37 € D, in which 
Socrates urges the impossibility of his proposing exile for himself 
as an alternative penalty, not only shows Socrates’ love for his 
own city, but makes it po that in any other he would 
have fared even worse. This passage receives illustration from 
the subsequent interlude in which Anytus plays a part; see 
especially 91C 19 (note) and 94 E. Cp. Gorg. 5225 c. 


23. édlyov, ‘almost.’ The idiom is best explained by suppos- 
ing an ellipsis of óc (or ôer), Hadley 743 b, F. E. Thompson 
8 95, Goodwin MT. § 779 (b), Krüger § 47, 16. 6, and is therefore 
a gen. of want; Apol. ad init. éAlyou épuavroü émeXa0Ó6umv. 
(Kühner 8 418. 6 explains it as a gen. of price.) It is fairly 
common in Plato, though he never has the Aristophanic wod)od 
‘exceedingly,’ without det. (For moAAo0 d€w see 79B 20, 
92A 1.) Nor has he cutkpo0, pexpot in sense of éAlyou, like 
Xenophon and Demosthenes. 
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25. tl uáAwrra ; ‘accuratius inquirit et cum admiratione ' 
Fr.; ‘and pray why, Socrates?’ cp. Gorg. 448 p. 


C 28. iva oe Gvraxdow: such elxaciac were a fashionable 
amusement at Greek social gatherings. Walz Rhet. Gr. VIII 
p. 789 rà elkacuá sti oxGppa kar’ dpodrntra, ws Exe TÓ wap’ 
EsTÓX.— 


karecxdfovow nas loxdd:. 


See Hug’s introduction to Plato's Symposium pp. xiv and xxv 
Aristophanes gives us examples of it: Wasps 1308 foll.— 


elr’ abrüv ws el’ Kacey Avolorparos: 
zm t“ Éowas, à TpeoBüra, veordovTw Tpvyl 
kAnrífjpl T' els áxvpuày drodedpaxért.” 
6 0 dyaxpayaw ávrjkac airdy wáprom. 
Tà Opia ToU TplBwvos dwroBeBAnxdrt, 
LOevédyw re rà oxevdpia Staxexappery. 


Birds 804 foll.— 
IIEIZO. ols?’ Q dMor Éowas émrepwpévos ; 


s els evréX\ecay xnvl ovyyeypappéry. 
EYTEAII. od è xopixyy ye oragiov &moreruXuéyo. 


So in Plato's Symposium 215 A Alcibiades says he will praise 
Socrates ó eikóvov. In the Republic 487 E Socrates says he 
can explain the position of philosophers in existing states only 
ô? elkóvos. Adimantus rejoins ironically c) dé ye olua« ovx 
elwOas Ov elxdvwy Xévyew. Socrates, parrying the raillery, says 
üxove Ó' ody rijs elkóvos, ty’ Ert paGddov toys ws yAloypws (‘in 
what a laboured style’) e¿ká teo. 

Hor. Satt. 1 v 56 would suggest that the same sort of thing 
was current in Italy. 

It may be paralleled by the modern diversion ‘what is my 
thought like ?' that led to Lord Byron’s well-known comparison 
of Lord Castlereagh to a pump. 

29. exafdspevor is probably middle :—‘they like engaging 
in a game of elxacia, for they get the best of it.’ 

34. oí yàp ebropdév atrés: eÚmop@r is simply the opposite 
to åmopôv, cp. Theaet. 150 C éme? ró0e ye kal duol brdpye Tep 

i rats palas* Ayovds elu coplas. Meno had allowed (80 A 4) 
that Socrates himself dope. 

35. wavrds paddoy, ‘most assuredly.’ See on 96 D 24. 


D 37. wept dperfis 8 ftorw: cp. 71B 4. Note that we have 
here 8 červ (not 8 re €orw as at 724A. 14). This therefore is an 
instance of ë in the sense of olov. See on 92C 19. 
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39. dpotos «t odk elBdri, ‘you look very much like not 
knowing.’ This perhaps is Socrates’ ávrewacía of Meno, 
notwithstanding that he has just said he does not intend to 
attempt one. For the i Segoe cp. 97 A 10 rotro ópotol écpev 
oùk ópÜGs wuodoynxédow. The dat. ptcp. is a common construc- 
tion with £owa, especially in Plato and Xenophon. See Heind. 
on Craft. 416 A (kal Éods ye óp0s Aéyoyru). 


Chapters XIV, XV (80D-82 B). MENo. But how can you 
search for a thing of which you know nothing? How will 
you know you have the thing for which you are searching 
even when you get it? Socr. This 4s a well-known catch 
of the Eristics. I should explain the process of acquiring 
Knowledge by supposing that the soul of each of us had 
infinite experience before entering on its present life, and 
that what we call the acquisition of Knowledge is really 
merely the revival of it. I can perhaps show you this by 
an experiment. 2 


We here enter upon the second of the five divisions (or acts) 
of which the Meno consists, extending to the end of chap. xxi 
(86 C). In this, which deals with the genesis of Knowledge, 
we have presented to us an account of the relation of Know- 
ledge (émtorjun) to Opinion (9óza). As the upshot of the whole 
dialogue is that ‘popular’ Virtue depends rather on Opinion 
than on Knowledge, it is clear that this ‘episode’ (as it at first 
seems) is really most intimately connected with the main 
discussion. “Neque igitur casu quodam, ut Plato rem finxit, 
aut solum ad refutandum eristicum argumentum forte in- 
jectum, sed necessaria sua progressione quaestio devenit ad 
examinandam scientiae naturam et condicionem ; qui locus 
tantum abest ut forte tractetur, ut caput contra et janua 
universae quaestionis putandus sit. — Fr. Intr. p. 16. See 
Excursus VII. 


CHAPTER XIV 


1. kal ríva tpdmov xré., ‘why, Socrates, how will you 
search for a thing when you are totally unable to say what 
it is? What kind of thing that you know not can you set 
before yourself as the object of your search t” (xat ad mirantis). 

The first two puzzles brought forward in the Euthydemus are 
closely connected with the present épwrikós Aóyos, namely 
(275 D) wérepol cloi TOv dvOpwrwv oi uarOávovres, of cool 1) ol 
dua; and (276 D) mórepov ol pavOdvovres uavOávovcw à 


I 
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éxloravra 7) & wh érloravrac; Socrates (277 E foll.) explains 
the puzzles as merely verbal: Prodicus, he says, would remind 
us that the word sav@dvew is used in two senses, firstly in 
the sense of acquiring knowledge, secondly as a synonym for 
ouviévat, ‘All this,’ adds Socrates, ‘is a mere game of words’: 
maiñiàv 06 Aéyw Sid rara, Sri, el kal woAAd Tis 1) kal wavTa Ta 
rouxUra pdb, Ta èv wpdyuara ovdéy àv paddov clóciz wy 
Exe. " 

A similar treatment of the quibble is given by Aristot. Soph. 
El. ch. iv.'88 1, 2 eicl 06 mapà ue» dpwvuplay of roolde Tar 
Adywr, olov Sri uwavOdvovew ol éruoTápevot . . . TÒ yap uavOávew 
éudvupov, Tó Te £vriéva« xpóuevov TH érirjug kal TÒ AauBávew 
ému rum. Cp. Zeller pre-Socr. 11 465. 

It is clear, however, that the explanation which dealt 
with the problem as merely verbal is a partial one, and 
that there underlay it a problem dealing with mpdypara. 
émurrñum was: regarded as something complete, final, and | 
not admitting of degrees. How then could it admit of 
-yéveots? There is thus a certain analogy between the | 
question of the origin of Knowledge, and that of the 
possibility of Motion (Zeller Socr. p. 270). These problems 
turn on the conception of the nature of Becoming. Difficulties | 
in the notion of partial Knowledge give rise to many of the i 
Megarian puzzles, especially those attributed to Eubulides: ! 
ó diadavOdvwr, 'HXékrpa, èykekañvuuévos, which as R. & P. say 
(226 c) are eadem argumenta diversis nominibus. Cp. Grote | 
III 482, Zeller Socr. p. 268. 

In the spurious Platonic dialogue + Sisyphus 388 B-E, Socrates ; 
asks £yroüct 0. ol dvOpwro. worepor à àv emcoravra TOv mWpayydTwr, | 
À kal à à» ph émurQyrac; ‘Both.’ ‘You mean, for instance, | 
that one may know who Callistratus is, but not know where he 
is, so that searching for him is searching for something partly 
known, partly unknown ?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘But so far as search is con- 
cerned it is only the unknown part that is the object of it. 
If this argument appears to you to be eristic, and not brought . 
forward rod mpdyuaros fveka, says Socrates, ‘take another 
instance. Geometers do not inquire what a diameter is; they 
know that well enough; ddd’ ówóen ris dort uérpq mpds Tas 
mAevpàs TOv» xwplwy dv àv diaréuvy. Gp’ où ToÜró sT» avrà TÓ 
fnrobjuevov wept aris; The reference to the problem of the 
diagonal (see 82 B foll.) makes it probable that the writer had 
the Meno in his thought. 

In the Theaetetus (1658) Socrates asks what he calls 
* Gewórarov épwrnua.’ "Apa olóv re rà» aùròv clóóra Te rovro ë 
older uh el5évac ; ‘Impossible,’ Theaetetus answers. The answer 
is used to show that Knowledge must be different from Per- 
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ception ; for partial Perception is possible; we can see and 
not see a thing at the same time, if one eye be closed; but 
partial Knowledge is impossible. Cp. ib. 188 A and see Grote 
I1 368. 

Plato solves the problem of the origin of Knowledge by 
calling in àƏóša as a mediate term between Ignorance and 
Knowledge; Aristotle, by denying the simplicity and finality 
of Knowledge: see Posterior Analytics (ad init): waoa iða- 
okala kal waca pábnois Stavonrixh ¿Kk mpoïümapxoúans ylverat 
yvógews kré. : Knowledge is not simple ; there are various modes 
of it, and Knowledge in one mode may be increased and supple- 
mented by Knowledge in another mode. Among the illustra- 
tions given we have one that bears on the problem dealt with 
by Mill (Logic bk. ii cc. 2 and 3): whether a syllogistic 
argument implies an addition to Knowledge. ‘Some Know- 
ledge,’ says Aristotle, ‘is simply the recalling of previous 
Knowledge; sometimes Knowledge arises from an act of 
Perception, as when you recognize that a certain particular 
falls under a class you know: dre gë yap wav Tplycvov Exe 
volv ópÜats teas wpoydec Sri è réde1 [7d ev TQ hukule] 
Tpl'yovóv. stw dua éwayduevos éyrópusey.  mply 5° éraxOnvar ñ 
Aafety avAXo-yuauóv Tpórov uév Tua laws paréov érlaracbat, tpdrov 
ô’ dAXov of. He may know that the angles in ABC are equal to 
two right angles, in so far as he knows the proposition generally 
(xa86Xov) ; but if he does not know that ABC is a triangle he 
cannot be said to know it absolutely (awAd@s). «eie uh, TÒ èv 
TQ Mévwve dwbpynua oupBjocerar’ $ yàp oúóëy pabhoerar 1) à 
olücv.' See Grote Aristotle pp. 211-214. Another passage 
bearing on the same subject, where again there is a reference 
to the Meno, is Anal. pr. 11 xxi 7-674819, for which see 
Grote Aristotle p. 183. 

In his review of this passage in the Meno Grote says (Plato 
etc., vol. 11 p. 16 note): ‘If the Sophists were the first to raise 
this question, I think that by doing so they rendered service to 
the interests of philosophy. The question is among the first 
which ought to be thoroughly debated and sifted if we are to 
have a body of ‘‘reasoned truth" called philosophy.’ To 


= bE 


1 It is very difficult to see any point in the words rò ¿z rẹ ñutkuKÀA (o, 
What is important is simply the recognition that the figure before us is a 
triangle. Either the words are an interpolation, or else there must be a 
reference to the figure of some well-known proposition, e.g. to the proof 
that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. Thales, we are told, busied 
himself with the problem of inscribing a right-angled triangle in a circle, 
and thought the solution of such importance that he sacrificed an ox on 
accomplishing it. It became a hackneyed problem, so that to put it 
forward was to show one's self behind the times : Procl. 11 28 wore et 
Tt TpoBAnkarucos oXNaTicas Eliot eis NuLKUKALOY OpOHY évretvat *yovíav, 
ayewnerpyrou Séfay avaddBor (Schultz in Jahrb. für Philol. 1882 p. 27). 
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estimate justly our debt to the persons, whoever they were, 
who first raised the point, we should know to what extent they 
apprehended the full bearings of their problem, and their 
objects in raising it. It is clear that it was capable of being 
treated on two different planes, as a verbal quibble tending to 
stultify philosophy, or as an inquiry into the origin of Know- 
ledge. Ti what spirit the 'sophists' really approached it we 
cannot be sure. Plato gives us to understand that the former 
and lower, the ‘eristic’ object, was theirs. In that case, though 
our debt to them may be great, it will be similar to that we owe 
to the poets and soothsayers, who prophesy they know not what. 


3. Toiov yàp dv otk olera; to what extent does the 
interrogative moto» here imply feeling? The word belongs to 
a class used (a) with weaker accent in indefinite sense, (8) with 
stronger accent in exclamatory or interrogative sense. This 
distinction, we are told, goes back to Indo-European times 
(Brugmann in I. M.'s Handbuch vol. 11 8191). "With regard 
to (8) it seems probable that the interrogative sense developed 
from the exclamatory. Exclamations may be used to provoke 
an answer. mos in Homer generally expresses surprise and 
anger(L. & S. s.v.). The more the word is used bona fide expect- 
ing information, the less will be the amount of feeling attaching 
to it. In Attic writers the exclamatory force of motos; is 
strongest where it is used in repartees, picking up a word or 
phrase used by the previous speaker. This is common in 
Aristophanes, and in Plato: Zuthyd. 290 E moios Krijocwmos ; 
304E otov xaplev ; Gorg. 490D; Theaet. 1808; Hipp. maj. 
285D; Charm. 1745 ; Lach. 194 D E oke? avhp coda» rwà rh» 
dvdpelav Aéyew. AA. Ilolavy, © Zokpares, copla»; (ironical). 
ENQ. Ovxobv révde rotro épwrds; AA. "Eywye. EN. "IO, 54, abr 
eire, à Nicla, Tola copla åvõpela av ely xara rüv ody Aóyor (a 
real question) In Polit. 280B wodd\Gy 06 érépwy Evyyerday 
amepnepicOn, NE. ZQ. Tolwy, eimé, EvyyevGv; the word elwé 
shows that we have here a genuine question, and there is little, 
if any, feeling. In repartees of the kind just mentioned the 
word repeated is generally a noun or adjective; but in Rep. 
330 A wérepov àv Kéxrnoat TA TAéw wmapéd\aBes 1) erekTHow; Wot’ 
érextnodunv; Em, it isa verb. róĝev and rôs are similarly 
capable of being used in repartees: Lysis 208 B x&y el BovAoto 
AaBov rh» paorvya rorrew, égev dv. — 1Ló0ev, $ Óó' ös, éQev ; ibid. 
C Ñ ovde ToÜüro émirpéwmovcl ca; mos yap, Epn, érirpérovew ; 
Crat. 398 E ñ où Exets elwetv; EPM. IIó6ev, wyadé, Exo ; dev ; 
is also used by itself as a scornful denial. 

The prefixing of the article to motos does not necessarily 
reduce it to a colourless interrogative. The article occurs with 
motos in repartee in Theocr. 5. 5 ray Tola» ovpryya; See Soph. 
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O. C. 1415 and Jebb’s note ; also Heind. on Soph. 2404. When 
ój is added to votos; it implies not so much surprise as interest 
in the question: Lach. 1940 mole 54, © Nexla; Rep. 39740 D 
wotous 57 (u)0ovs) ; ‘and pray what stories?’ ; Hipp. maj. 285 B 
émasvoüct è 54 ce mpds Gedy áxoVovres rota ; Theaet. 147 D, etc. 
The addition of the enclitic ms to votos generally shows that no 
feeling is implied ; Cobet Nov. Lect. 276 says always; but see 
Phaedr. 2600 oióv Tiva ole perà Tatra rh» pyropixhy kapròr 
Gv ÉgTreue Geplfew ; 

The question whether mocos is a pure interrogative, or 
whether some exclamatory force still attaches to it, can often 
only be determined by the context. Thus in Gorg. 483 D érel 
moly xpwuevos Stxaly Féptns ¿ml rj» “EdAada éaTpárevoev; it is 
clear that the question is merely rhetorical. tA/c. i 110c é 
mol xpóvo é£evpov ; is a somewhat doubtful case. In Aesch. £g. 
278 molov xpóvov ðè kal werdpOnrac mós; I think that Verrall 
is right in thinking that molov ; ‘gives the question the air of 
incredulous wonder, though Shilleto in his note on Dem. Z. L, 
§ 257 quotes this as a colourless question on the ground that 
the xaí is suffixed, not prefixed. In the present place Meno's 
whole speech is scornful and sceptical. Replies are hardly 
expected. Cp. 95 D 37 év molots Erecw ; 


arpobénevos tyros : see on 94 D 2. 


4. & 8 me pddtora, ‘however much.’ The phrase also 
occurs Rep. 4500; Euthyphr. 4p, 90; Parm. 135A ; Crat. 
435 B, and no less than eight times in the Charmides. Madvig 
(who only counts seven of these, omitting 1678), thinks this 
frequency a ground for suspecting the genuineness of the 
Charmides (adv. Crit. vol. 1 p. 402 note 2). The expression, 
however, springs naturally from the a fortiori line of argument 
that plays a great part in that dialogue. 


7. ¿puo-rukóv : see Excursus V. 
karáyes : see App. on the text. 


as otk dpa torw: the ordinary use of dpa is simply to 
mark an inference. But if the inference be one from a state- 
ment we have not fully examined, it may cause surprise ; or if 
it be from a statement for which we do not vouch, it may be 
expressed with doubt or irony. In the strongest case, where a 
false position is exposed by a ‘reductio ad absurdum,’ dpa is 
generally preceded by dé (see on 91E 17). So Dr. Thompson 
on Gorg. 493 A kal roÜro dpa ris uvOoXoyGv says: ‘The particle 
&pa frequently denotes an inference false but specious.’ Often, 
as here, some particle like ws shows that it is a case ‘ubi aliquis 
non suis verbis utitur’ Fr. See Kühner § 509. 3, Jelf 8 788. 
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4,5. Op. 91 C 2 obra dpa pdva, 81D 12, 97 C 33; Apol. 26c 
© Ónvuácie Médnre, ovde fjuov oúóë cerynvnv dpa voui(w Oeoùs 
elvat ; _Theaet. 1710 elkós ye dpa éketvov wpecBurepoy Óvra 
copurepoy judy elvac; Rep. 3580, 375D, 5950; Clit. 408A 
SovAw Apewov 7) édevOepw Sed-yew TQ ToovTyw TÒ» Plov éorly Epa ; 
Gorg. 508 B c (thrice); Prot. 331A B. With ws, Apol. 40 E, 
Euthyphr. 11 0 tows dv pe éréoxwwres ws dpa kré., Phaedr. 245 A 
meurOels ws Apa ék réxvns lkavós wounrys écópevos, 240 E, Hipp. 
maj. 289 A, Hep. 468 E, Parm. 127 £, Laws 822 A, ete. 


81A 17. wept TÀ Oea mpdypara: Socrates is speaking slowly 
and impressively, and here pauses to excite attention. The 
device 1s fairly common in Plato. Cp. Phaedr. 278 € àráp, à 
éraipe, TovTw Tuis mórcpoy Aéywpev 7) uh —9AI. TÒ Toiv; 
277 D, Rep. 609 D, Soph. 265 c, Polit. 2778, Phil. 57D, 59 z, 
Laws 8614, etc. Instances seem to be rare in the earliest 
dialogues. 
Dr. Abbott (How to write clearly p. 30) quotes from Hamlet 
in illustration of a similar point : 


Ghost. If thou didst ever thy dear father love— 
Hamlet. O God! 
Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 


It has also its use in comedy: Ar. Eccl. 865— 
A. él rais Oúpais éorós B. rl Spdoes ; elré por. Cp. Wasps 
1443. 


21. ry iepéwy T€ kal TÓv lepevóy : there was in Greece 
no priestly caste—a point in which Greece is broadly and 
strongly distinguished from Egypt and other Eastern nations. 
The fact is used by Zeller (pre-Socratics 1 p. 56 note) to 
show the improbability of any considerable Oriental influence 
on Greek religious thought. Certain families in Greece were 
no doubt associated with certain religious cults. It is to be 
noted, however, that Plato does not refer to priests and 
riestesses as a class, but to those of them who have been 
ed by the accident of their position to speculate on the 
meaning of the rites they petformed, and give an account 
(Xóyov ddévac) of their practice. 

It is now established that the ritual with which these 
speculations were associated was, chiefly if not entirely, the 
Orphic. The Orphic cult in Greece is at least as old as the 
sixth century B.C. (Zeller pre-Socratics 1 62). It was closely 
connected with the worship of Bacchus. Herodotus 11 81 uses 
the names ‘ Bacchic’ and *Orphic' as interchangeable. This 
worship was imported into Greece from Thrace, a country 
whose people were specially susceptible to the quasi-mesmeric 
influences of worship of the kind to which the name ‘ orgiastic’ 
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has been given. This stands quite aloof from the national 
Greek religions, of which the chief characteristic, as with their 
Art and Literature, was balance, dignity, and self-restraint. 

| The importance of the ecstatic Bacchus-worship imported into 
Greece in promoting the idea of immortality has been elaborated 

\ by Rohde in his work Psyche. (See a notice of this by Miss 
Jane Harrison in the Classical Review, vol. viri p. 165.) 
It was by a kind of inspired assault that the Greeks first 
attempted, so to speak, to carry the heights of heaven. To 
this Plato superadded a more scientific investment by process 
of Reason; but even with him the mystic element is by no 
means superseded, and some AD: though with varying 
prominence, is still made to the forces of divine intoxication 
or ‘divine madness.’ See Excursus VI. 


23. Mya St kal IIfvSapos: ‘there is no evidence in any B 
Greek poet before Pindar of the hope of a future life' (Zeller 
pre-Socratics vol. 1 p. 127). It seems probable that Pindar 
derived these doctrines, not from the Pythagoreans, but directly 
from the Bacchic and Orphic cult, of which Thebes was a seat 
(Zeller lc. p. 71). The passages in Pindar referring to a future 
life are chiefly to be found in the fragments of the Opjjvoe 
or Dirges. 


24. &AAov wodAol TÓY wornrév: Empedocles is chiefly 
meant. See on 76 C 22. The dates of his life are uncertain, 
but he was somewhat junior to Pindar. He was a member of 
the Pythagorean brotherhood as was also Aeschylus (Cic. Tusc. 
D. 11823). After them many others took up the tale. 


Soro. Octol elow: see on 99 C 22. Socrates intends the 
word to be taken in its colloquial sense, ‘ gifted,’ ‘ distinguished,’ 
though for him it has a deeper meaning. 


28. Tori piv reAcvrav: the best commentary on this is the 
Phaedo 10c foll. The moment of death is not identical with 
the moment of re-birth. Between the two intervenes a period 
in which the soul is éxei, ‘yonder,’ in Hades. During this it 
is in a state of ‘death,’ which is the correlative and antithesis 
to the state of ‘life.’ Cp. also Pindar OZ. 2. 69 where éxarépw6t 
means 'in our world and in the Other World.' On this view 
life and death are alternative modes of the soul's existence, so 
that we may say with Euripides : 





tls 8’ olóev el rà ("jv uév oTi karÜaveiv, 
TÒ kaTOaveiy 0e Sav ; (Gorg. 492 E). 
Cp. Soph. Ant. 560— 
3 9 éuh puxh ráa 
TéOvnxev Gore rois Oavodow woedeiv. 
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Symp. 192E xowy reOvedre of lovers united in Death; Ar. 

Frogs 868— 
l öre 7) molines oùxl avvréOvuké pot, 

ToUrq 06 avvréÜvqkev ob’ čet Néyew. 


The doctrine comes from Heraclitus, in whose philosophy the 
resolution of Existence into a contrast of Opposites plays a 
great part. See Dr. Thompson’s note on the passage in the 
Gorgias; R. & P. 88 38, 39; Zeller pre-Socratics 11 p. 84 
and notes. 


29. wddw ylyverOar: ‘Servius ad Virg. den. 111 68: Pytha- | 
goras non uereupúxwow, sed maXeyyerveciar esse dicit’ Fr. | 


30. Sev 84: from these words to the end of the quotation | 

must be regarded as a parenthesis. It has nothing to do | 
immediately with the point under discussion : ‘ How is learning 
possible?’ But it has a very important bearing on the final 
result of the dialogue. The hint is expressed so briefly that it 
may easily elude notice. Virtue comes to a man @ela polpa 
(99 E); but the ‘divine apportionment’ is determined by the 
soul's previous history. We have then here at least the germs 
of the theory elaborated in the Republic and Phaedo. ôń here 
is equivalent to nota bene, ‘by the way’; not a common use. 
Cp. use with relatives, line 28 above: Clitophon 408 B rh» rv 
ávOpormrev kuBepyytixhy, hy 93) od oM ruc)v, © DwKpares, wodAdxis 
érovondtas: Prot. 8285 dy ó? yù olua: els elvai: also the 
constant use of ài ý: Gorg. 518A O0 dh kal ravras (ras 
réxvas) Sovkorpereis elvai: Symp. 208 c ó 5h kal Ts Adpodirns 
ákóXovOos yéyovev ò“Epws : Phaedr. 249 0 5d 03) povn wrepotras 3) 
Tov $iXocódov didvo.a. 


32. olor yàp dv xr., ‘for from whomsoever Persephone 
hath accepted the atonement for the ancient evil, of all these 
in the ninth year she sends back the souls to the upper Sun 
again. From these grow up glorious kings, and men of mighty 
strength, and men surpassing in wisdom ; and for all future 
time they are called holy heroes among men.’ 

This fragment is referred to one of Pindar's Opjva (Bergk 4 
fr. 133). The rhythm appears to be this :— 


[eL HEP TI POrPIC E) 


olor yap dy epoeóóva rowdy maħaio? — vévOcos (4 bars) 


| roe re erence DEFE 


déferat, els Tov ÜmepÜev Mov xelvyw evdry Ere (4 bars) 
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Perrier Fl 


avdtdot Vvxàs máy, (2 bars) 


rif COrecereercie re PF ELIFEET PI 


¿k Tay Baowdijes åyavol kal ofdver kpaumvol go- pl- q T€ uéywTot 


(4 bars) 
re rrire reir oe Pree 


Avdpes avtovr’> és dé ròv Mardy xpbvoy Howes ày- (4 bars) 


Eee aqa, 


vot pós dvOpwrwy kadedvrat (2 bars). 


olev: this construction with óéxoua« occurs in Homer Z7. 11 
186 ófé£aró ol (‘from him’) oxjwrpov, xv 87 Oeulore 06 karı- 
waphy déxro óéras. See Kühner 8 428, 24, Leaf on ZZ. 1 596, and 
elsewhere in Pindar, O/. 13. 29, Pyth. 4. 23, ibid. 8. 5, Zsth. 
5. 4. Porson on Eur. Hec. 538 étai xoás po collects a 
number of instances. It is not clear whether it arises from the 
locative dative (cp. the Scottish ‘to ask at him’) or from 
the true dative of the indirect object, of which the dativus 
commodi is a development. The present instance rather 
favours the latter view. 


TaGÀaio0 wévðcos, ‘the ancient trouble,’ ‘ original sin.’ 
wévOos is in origin a by-form of wdéos, just as BévOos of Bddos. 
Thus révĝos is ‘an affliction.’ From this meaning it passed, by 
an euphemism characteristic of the Greeks, to the meaning ‘sin.’ 
Cp. the history of the word evu$opá. Stallbaum is wrong 
in saying that mév@os here means ‘culpa in mortali corpore 
contracta.’ It means rather the sin, or ‘fall,’ by which the 
soul, originally free, was doomed to be enchained in a mortal 
body. This notion of an ‘ante-natal lapse’ arose naturally out 
of the pessimistic view, to be found in Greek literature from 
Homer downward, that life is an evil. See Clem. Alex. Strom. 
111 ch. 8. It was easy to infer from this that life is a punish- 
rode (see Exc. VI.) Perhaps we may compare William 

ake :— 


Didst close my tongue in senseless clay, 
And me to mortal life betray. 


See Rep. 612 E rep 06 Oeod? ovx dporoyhaopuev, boa ye d mà Oev 
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yiyverat, wdvra *yí^veo0n« ws olóv re piora, el. ph Tc áva-ykatov 
aürQ kakòv éx mporépas &áuapr(as vripyer ; 

33. Séerat is aor. subjunctive. 

The exact meaning of these words by no means lies on the 
surface. We must remember that no interpretation of the 
passage is satisfactory that does not find in it an argument 
grounding the position det 0? ws dowrara dtaBiGvar Tóy Blov. 
We must further remember that if we had the context of the 
quotation its applicability might be much more obvious than it is 
at present. Lastly, that we may indeed expect from Pindar a 
hint or illuminating vision, but hardly a complete or consistent. 
scheme. ‘ Pindar’s eschatology follows no fixed type’ (Zeller 
pre-Socratics 1 70 note). 

In considering ancient views as to man’s spiritual history, 
we have to take into account two causes. First, there is the 
ante-natal lapse—a matter standing so remote from positive 
experience that it has almost the character of an external or 
fatal force, a character which is definitely given to it in the 
Timaeus (41€ ; see Zeller Plato p. 391). Besides this we have 
to recognise as a second cause acts due to the soul’s own 
initiative or ‘free-will.’ These are the sins, and virtuous deeds, 
‘done in the body.’ The notion that for these there is a 
retribution after death is one that ee very early in 
Greece. The soul’s history is thus doubly conditioned. First, 
there is the struggle of Soul with Matter due to the ante-natal 
| lapse: this must end logically in the eventual re-emergence 
| of the Soul in purity. Besides this there is the moral effect of 
| each particular life. (See Exc. VI for further treatment.) One 

hypothesis favoured by Plato is that the time for the restitution 
of the Soul to its primeval state is fixed. There is a cycle of 
years—9000 in the Phaedrus—and the restitution of the Soul 
after this time is as much a matter of fate as the original lapse. 
This cycle includes a certain number of lives, and the same 
number of intervals, or ‘deaths,’ that follow between each life 
and the next. The ‘death’ following each life furnishes the 
retribution for the deeds done in that life. Strictly speaking, 
according to this view the effects of each life will not extend 
beyond the subsequent ‘ death,’ and will not have any bearing 
on any further life. It seems clear that this is not the view 
that Plato takes here. For we have here no hint of punishment 
as a ground for living a holy life. We have instead a clear 
suggestion that the most desirable lives on earth are those that 
have been earned by good conduct in previous lives, that the 
élite of earth are those who, having practically squared their 
account, are passing through a last earthly life before the final 
release of their souls, Cp. the Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
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‘Weare born as we deserve to be born’ (Kidd Social Evolution 
p. 111) According to this view, conduct in any life will have 
its chief effect by influencing further lives, and perhaps also by 
hastening or retarding the time of the soul's final restitution. 
On this view the idea of a period of retribution following each 
life becomes possibly superfluous. But it is not necessarily ex- 
cluded. See Laws 870 D E, where we have the view, drawn 
from the Mysteries, that murderers are not only punished in 
Hades, but are doomed in their next life to suffer the fate they 
have inflicted. The mention of the alternative states of death 
and life in the context, and the words érárq ére (see subsequent 
note), make it probable that such periods of retribution are 
contemplated here. 

eis rov mep0ev Giov: this implies another sun in the 
nether world. Plutarch cons. ad Apoll. c. 85 = 120 c quotes 
Pindar (Bergk * fr. 129) as saying of the righteous in Hades— 


Togi Ndure. pev pévos derlov ray évOdde vita KdTw kré. 
So the chorus of the Initiated in Aristoph. Frogs 454 sing— 
póvos yap huey uos Kal péyyos lXapóv éaTw. 


Cp. Verg. Aen. VI 641 solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 


iyáro tra: the words raise two questions: ‘What is the 
meaning of the number ?? and ‘ From what point is the time 
counted?’ The number nine has a sacred character: it was 
õi évárov Érovs that Minos sought the instruction of Zeus (Laws 
624 B) But there may possibly be here a more definite 
reference. According to the view in the Phaedrus (249 A B) 
the period from birth to re-birth is 1000 years. This includes 
the period of life and that of purgation. The time of purgation 
is thus something over 900 years. (On the other hand, in Rep. 
615 A B the 1000 years, the period of ‘ wandering’ for the soul, 
is Hed of the period of life, and this Vergil follows, Aen. 
VI 748 :— 


has omnis, ubi miile rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethaeum ad fluvium deus evocat ordine magno.) 


If, then, the normal period of purgation was 900 years, it seems 
possible the notion was that in the case of spirits on the eve of 
their last incarnation the 900 years was reduced to nine. But 
perhaps this is refining over-much. 


35. BaeiXfes &yavo( kTé. : there are three classes of heroes C 
here recognised: (1) Kings, (2) Warriors or Athletes, (3) 
Philosophers and Poets. With the passage should be compared 
Empedocles, quoted by Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv ch. xxiii pno? ó? 
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kal "Euredoxd\s trav copay ras yvxyàs Ocods "ywéo0nu GSE mws 
ypdgur, 


els è réNos uávrew T€ kal buvdrodo Kal lyrpol 
kal mpduoe dvOpiroow éxixGoviact wédovrat, 
&vOev dvyaBracTovar 0col rupo, Péprorot. 


Here Empedocles is speaking of souls who have reached their 
last stage before final restitution to the circle of the gods. 


- 36. é 8° rdov Aourdv yxpóvov: ‘tempore post mortem 
futuro’ Fr., referring to Rep. 469 A xal ró» Aouró» 0j xpóvor 
ws Ónmuuóvov ÓÜepameócouev arv tas Onxds, and Phaedo 81 A 
@owep dé Aéyera. karà Tov pepunpévwv ws adnOds Tov Nouróv 
xpóvov perà Tov 0eQv Staryovoy. The words ws dd70ds look as if 
the phrase that follows had associations with mystic ritual. 
(Cp. on 76E 50.) 


fipwes ayvol: the term #pees is used here practically as 

a synonym for daluoves. The #ows and the daluwy are both on 

the same plane, intermediate between man and God. They 

are bracketed Rep. 392 A wept yap Gedy ws Sef Xévyeo0a« elpyra:, 

kal Tepl darudvwv Te kal hpwwyv kal TQ» év Aldov. Cp. Crat. 

397D. But in Laws 7175 we have a distinction: after 

sacrificing to the gods ó Éuópwv will sacrifice to the daemons, 

next to the heroes. Cp. 738D. But the term #pes necessarily 

refers to an incarnation on earth ; the recognition of a deceased 

| mortal as a óaí(gw» amounts to a sort of canonization. Thus 
: the chorus speak of Alcestis (995 foll.) : 


pended vexpGv ws dOuidvov xGua votéc0w 
TUpBos gas addbxou, Deotor 5’ dpolws 
TidcOw, céBas ¿umópov. 
i kal ris doxplay KéXevdov 
éuBalvaw 768 ¿pet 
atra Toré rpovdav’ dvipés, 
viv & éorl udkaipa dalipwv- 
xaip’ à worm’ eð 5é dolys. 


Cp. with this Rep. 540 p C ; we are to assign sacrifices to men 
who have served their city well, éàr xal 7 lHu0ím £vrara«py, ws 
dalnoow, el 66 wh ws eVdaluool re kal Oelors. The word &yvot 
recalls Hesiod O. et D. 121 foll. about the Golden Age :— 


abrap éredh ToÜro yévos karà pmotp’ éexdduper, 
ol uéy óalpuoves ayvol ¿mux0óvuot Kadéovrat 
ég0Xol, áXe£ikakot, púħakes pepdrwy dvOpwrwr. 


The upshot of the teaching which Plato here derives from 
Pindar is this : the @etos dvýp is the Soul in its last incarnation, 
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before it rejoins the gods. After death he is regarded as a fpws 
or óaípur. 


CHAPTER XV 


6. & ye, ‘quippe quae.’ ‘ye indicat rei rationem afferri’ Fr. 
Stallbaum on Euthyphr. 4A quotes many instances, including 
Gorg. A71 A mûs oùk ddtxos, w ye wpoojKe pev rìs ápxfjs ovdér, 
xré. ; ibid. B, Phaedo 96 E, Crat. 403 E. 


7. &re yap rhs hicews ardons cvyyevots oðons, ‘as the D 
whole of nature is bound by a tie of kinship.’ It seems clear 
that this doctrine is stated by Plato not as something original, 
but as one already current. It in fact stands in much the same 
position as the utterances of the ‘ priests and priestesses’ above, 
from which it is separated by the parenthesis dety 54 kré. That 
the doctrine was Pythagorean we may be pretty sure. It is 
really implied in the doctrine of Transmigration. A fragment 
attributed to Philolaus (Stob. Ecl. 1420=R. & P. 8 57) speaks of 
the universe as els day kal evvexis kal dior diarvedpevos kal 
wepuayopevos é£ ápx&s ddiov. This fragment shares the suspicion 
that attaches to all the remains attributed to Philolaus, and 
even in a greater degree than some. But the view stated 
follows directly from the doctrine ê» way held by Xenophanes 
(Plato Soph. 242D) and after him by Parmenides (line 81 7 
£vrvexés wav dorw, éòv yàp éóvr. weddtec R. & P. 96). There 
is evidence of connexion between Parmenides and the Pytha- 
goreans, R. & P. 91. 

The pen: passage represents no further stage than had 
already been reached by Plato’s predecessors. But the doctrine 
is one that was subsequently developed into something that 
formed the very centre of Plato's system. His doctrine of the 
World-Soul is elaborated in the Timaeus. ‘The Timaeus sums 
up the result of its whole cosmogony in the concept of the 
world as the perfect {@ov’ (Zeller p. 386). Note the emphatic 
concluding words: Oynrd yap xal d@dvara $a AaBov kal 
tuprrnpwbels õe ó xóguos ow, {wor dpardv Tà parà Tepiéxov, 
elki ToU TotmTo0, Beds alaOnrés, péyioros kal &puaTros KÁNNOTÓS TE 
kal redewraros yéyover, els ovpavds 00e movoyevhs Gy. “Having 
received all mortal and immortal creatures, and being there- 
withal replenished, this universe hath thus come into being, 
living and visible;containing all things that are visible, the image 
of its maker, a god perceptible, most mighty and good, most 
fair and perfect, even this one and only-begotten world that 
is’ (Archer-Hind's translation). Cp. ibid. 36 z. 

Important also is Phil. 30A ZQ. Tò rap’ huîv côpa dp’ où 
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puxhy phoopev Exew ; IIPQ. Affrov ór. dvjoopey. TO. IIó@ey 
© pire IIpórapxe, XaBóy, elrep wh TÓ "ye ToU wavrds opa, Éuvxov 
by ér/yxave, TaÙTá ye Exov Tovrq kal rt wdvTy KadAlova. See 
Zeller p. 345. 

Later the doctrine passed into the common heritage of the 
Academic and Stoic schools ; see Cic. Div. 11 38, 34, Acad. I 28; J 
also Vergil Georg. 1v 220 foll. :— | 


deum namque ire per omnes 
terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum, etc. 


and Aen. VI 724 foll. :— 


principio caelum ac terras camposque liquentes 
lucentemque globum Lunae, Titaniaque astra 
spiritus intus alit, etc. 


See Grote 11 17 note, and 11 202 note. 


ll. Tb yàp t«Trév dpa: see on 80E 8. The combination 
yap dpa occurs in Plato, either in juxtaposition (Prot. 315 n, 
Gorg. 469 D, Rep. 498 A, Laws 698 D) or separated, as here, 
Rep. 3580. [At Symp. 199A and 2055 Herm. and Sch. 
follow B in omitting &pa.] In some cases the reference is to 
a particular statement, as Prot. 315 D émeóñuet yap dpa Ipddexos 
ó Ketos ‘for P. was in town, as I had expected’: cp. 314c. 
In Gorg. 469 D ¿àv yap dpa éuol 0ó6£5, the dpa marks a parody of 
Polus’ boasts, such as at 466 c. Here dpa marks a fresh link 
in a chain of argument that all hangs from borrowed 
premises. | 

12. &vapvnots: for references to the principal places in Plato 
bearing on this doctrine see R. & P. 266c. The first to be 
noticed is Phaedr. 249 B: ob yap $ ye uh Tore i0o0ca T» 
áX0euav els róðe (ávOpwmetov) tet TÒ oxfjua. Set yàp dvOpwror 
Eurcévar TÒ kar’ elüos Neyóuevov ¿K moNXÀAQy lóvr? aloOjoewv els êv 
ÀNoyucuq Evvarpoúuevov * Toro 8’ dorw dvduyynots éxelvwy, & mor 
eldev Hua h vx] oupropevOetoa Oem kal brepidoica & viv eival 
$auev kal dvaxiwaca els rò ðv Üvrws. See on this Grote r 218. 
In Phaedo 72 £ foll. we have an elaborate account of dvdurnots, 
which opens with a direct reference back to the Meno: Kai 
pv, Epon ò KéBns brodaBav, kal kar éketvóv ye Tov Aóyov, @ 
ZwKpares, el ddnOhs éorw, by GÓ elwOas Oauà Xévyew, Sri huw 7 
páðnos obk &XXo Te 7) dvduyynots Tvyxávec oboa, kal karà ToÜToy 
&váyk wou huâs év Tporépe rwl xpóvo ueua0nkérat à viv dvaytuvn- 
ckóue0a* ToÜro è ddvvarov, el uù) $v Tov diy  Wuxh mpiv év 
TQ6e TQ dvOpwrlyw elec yevérOar: Gore kal raíry åðávarov 1) 
Vvxi Tc Éowev. elvat. 'AAMÁ, © Kéfms, Egy ò Tipplas vrodraBur, 
rota Toórcv al ámoüel£eis ; úmóuvnoóv pe ob yap opbdpa év TQ 
mapoyrt péuynpat, ‘Evl èv doy, pn ó KéBys, xadrXlory, dre 
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épwrapevor ol AvOpwra édy ris KahG@s épwrg, abrol Néyovow 
wavra q Exec: Kalroe el ui] éré&yxaver avrois émiarhun évovoa xal 
ópO0s Ad-yos, ok av olol T nav roÜro moroa Emera day Tis él 
rà Staypappmara dyn 7) Addo rc TOV Totobrov, évrab0a cadhéorara 
Kariyopet Öri rovro obrws Exe. Socrates carries on the further 
exposition from 738 (Zeller p. 83 note), and in the sequel we 
have an important supplement to the argument in the Meno. 

Plato defines dvduynois below 85 D 24: +ó ávaAauBávew abrov 
¿y abrQ éruwo Tum. Itis distinguished from uus, Phil. 34 B c. 
penn is owrnpla alcOjocews: when the soul without the body 
recovers some previous impression this is dvduynois. Cp. Laws 
792 B dyáuymo ts 5° ¿oriy émippo?) ppovijoews &moNeumoúcms. 

Does the doctrine of dvduynots, as propounded in the Meno, 
necessarily involve the Ideal theory ? Grote 11 17 remarks that 
‘in the Phaedo pre-natal experience is restricted to commerce 
with the substantial, intelligible Ideas, which are not men- 
tioned in the Menon.’ J. S. Mill, however, makes it clear that the 
doctrine of Recollection does imply the knowledge of separate 
Universals in a previous state (Dissertations 111 351). Cp. Zeller’s 
valuable note 82 on p. 126: ‘It seems equally clear to me that 
the doctrine of Reminiscence really supposes that of the Ideas. 
The objects of reminiscence can only be the universal concepts 
—the sensuous forms of which meet us in individual things— 
not individual presentations which we have experierced in our 
former lives.” See too p. 395: ‘How could sensible things 
remind us of universal concepts if the latter were not known to 
us independently of the former?’ and p. 406 foll. : ‘Reminiscence 
is in Plato's opinion the only explanation of the possibility of 
thought transcending sensuous perception.’ If all our previous 
lives were on a level with the present, the problem of the origin 
of Knowledge would not be solved, but only thrown back. 

Cp. J. B. Bury in JP. xv 81 note: ‘The argument of the 
Phaidon shows (cp. Mr. Archer-Hind’s preface) that dvdpynots 
was to Plato merely the defective way in which the imagination 
represents the kinship of the soul to the ideas.’ See on 86B 15. 

Whether the Ideal theory had actually found expression at 
the time when the Meno was written is another question. See 
Intr. § 17. 

14. otros piv yàp Av pâs dpyots owfoeev (cp. 86 B 24): 
in these words we see indicated the radical vice of Eristic. 
It is a cheap substitute for Philosophy. Its votaries.are like 
Formalist and Hypocrisy in the Pilgrim’s Progress, who come 
‘tumbling over the wall,’ and so, by a short cut, put them- 
selves on a level with those who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day. For he who can show the futility of Reason 
may appear as good a man as he who has attaiued it. 


< 
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The spirit of the philosopher in regard to the duty of inquiry 

has never found more perfect expression than in the words of 

Simmias (Phaedo 85 c D): épol yap orei, & Zoxpares, wepl Tar 

rouoUrwy lows Gomrep kal col rò pèr cadés elddvar év TQ vvv Bly 

| P åðúvarov elvat 7) Ta-yxáXemÓ» Tt, TÒ uévTot ad Trà Aeydueva epi 
, aùr» un oUxl Tayri TpÓmQ édéyxew kal ji) mpoagicracba, pi» 
à» wavtaxy ckomQvr arelry Tis, Táv v parGaxod elvacárópós: 

dew yap Tepl avrà čv yé re roírw» Óumpázac0a, f) ua0ci». Sry 

Exec Ñ evpety $, ef Tavra dðúvarov, ròv youw BéXrwrror TOv. ávOÜpo- 

| mivuv bywy AaBóvra, kal Ovoe£eNeykróraTov, ¿ml roUrov òxoúpevov 
| GoTep ml cxedlas kwÜvvevovra dtamdetoa Tov Blov, el. uy Tis 
l. dvvaro dodpadécrepov kal dkwvvórepor rl BeBauorépov óxñuaros, 
| Adyou elou revds, órawmopeu0ñya, As a strong contrast to 
this may be quoted the cynical epigram (Anth. Pal. x 118) :— 


was yevouny; wó0ev eiu ; rivos xdpw Abov; | áxeX0eiy. 
wos duvapal re ua0etv umóéy émioTágevos; 

ovdey éd "yevójumy * wadw Éacopat ws måpos Ta^ 
ovdevy kal pndéy TOV pepbruv TÓ "yévos. 

AAN aye poe Baxxoto pirrndovoy Évrve vápa* 
ToUTo ydp sri kaxGv $ápuakoy dyrldoroy. 


The analogous fatalistic argument, that would stultify all 
action, was definitely labelled dpyds Aóyos (‘ignava ratio’ Cic. 
de fato § 28). 


E 17. à à muorrebov &dnOei elvar: ‘Notanda constructio 
composita e duabus aliis micrevw rovrw et mioTeúw ToÜrov elvat 
4707’ (Buttmann). Cp. Phaedo 90 B ; contrast Gorg. 524 A. 


18. {nretv áperij Š mı Eorw: the nom. is much rarer than 
the acc. in similar combinations. See on 71 A 25. Heindorf 
on Phaedr. 271 D eldévat yvy) doa eln Exec quotes Laches 199 x. 
oùk dpa eUpükajev avdpela 8 Ti Eoriv, 


23. pmi: 80B 23. | 


82A 25. s oU dnp, ‘though I deny.’ Instances where, as here, 
the relative introduces what is practically an adversative clausc 
are rare. Kühner § 561 c quotes tIsocr. 17. 47 dd’ eis åyôva 
karacTàs puny kal Tapà TÓ Sixacoy wréov Étfew Ilaclwvos wap’ 
Üpty ; ôs ode uévew év0d0e mTapeokevagóug» : ‘on the contrary, I 
did not even intend to remain here.' 


26. (va 8h: see on 86 D 14. ' 


29. #mó ToU ovs: Simmias in the Phaedo 73B is more I 
wary: avrd dé ToÜro, É$w«, éou wa wept ob 6  Xóyos, : 
dvaurpo05va. See on 91E 17. 


š 33. mpocgxéNecov: perhaps the choice of the active instead 


renner ! | | | 
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of the more usual middle of this verb is due to the fact that 
Socrates means not ‘call him to yourself, but ‘call him 
before me.’ 


84. rv mohAdv dxodotOwy: ‘Vox propria de servis qui 
dominos honoris causa in publico comitabantur: Charm. 
155 A, Symp. 217 A, Laws 845 A' (Fr.). ‘Retainers.’ 


35. óvrwa BotAa: ‘Stallbaum says that this allusion to B 
the numerous slaves in attendance is intended to illustrate con- 
spicuously the wealth and nobility of Meno. In my judgment 
it is rather intended to illustrate the operation of pure accident 
—the perfectly ordinary character of the mind worked upon.’ 
Grote 11 19 note. See Intr. 87. 


38. “EXAnv pév tore: té in questions implies that if 
assent is not given the conversation cannot be proceeded with,' 
Verrall on Eur. Med. 676. Other examples in Plato are: 
Charm. 1530 mapeyévov pév, $ 8 ös, TH waxy; wapeyevouny : 
‘I believe I may assume’; Theaet. 161 z. It is not uncommon 
in Euripides: Med. 676, 1129; Hipp. 316; Alc. 146 ; Zon 520. 
See also Aristoph. Birds 1214. 


89. olkoyevfjs, verna, not bought or captured. He was 
probably one of the Thessalian serfs or ze»ecral, Schómann 
Antiquities of Greece E.T. p. 132. 


41. d dvapipvyokdpevos W pavOdvev: see App. on the 
text. 


43. &\Aad -Tpocéto: the negative clause to which d)\Ad is 
opposed is suppressed, and dAAá& has little force, ‘Very well; 
I will attend.” Cp. 75E 17. i 





Chapters XVI to XIX (82 B-85 B). Socrates puts a series of 
questions to a Slave of Meno's, who has never been taught 
geometry, the answers to which show that there exist latent 
in the slave's mind the materials for solving a geometrical 
problem, namely, the construction of a square which shęll be 
double a given square. 


The dialogue with the Slave is a perfect model of Socratic 
procedure. It copies on a small scale the discussion with 
Meno himself. It consists of two parts, negative (chaps. xvi 
and xvii) and positive (chap. xix). These two parts are 
separated by an interlude between Meno and Socrates (chap. 
xviii). The negative portion again may be divided into two 
parts : (1) chap. xvi, where the slave starting full of confidence 


K 
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gives an answer hopelessly wrong; (a word or two between Meno 
and Socrates intervenes); (2) chap. xvii, where the Slave is 
shown the error of the first answer, and reaches what may be 
called the stage of partial disillusionment. He amends his 
answer. When the amended answer too has been shown wrong 
he is completely disillusioned, and is ready for the constructive 
process to begin. Grote I 530 p compares the Slave to Clinias 
in the Luthydemus ; ‘each is supposed to be quickened by the 
interrogatory of Socrates into a manifestation of knowledge 
noway expected, nor traceable to any teaching.' 

The scene attracted attention in antiquity. It is alluded to 
by Cicero Tusc. D. 18 57 ; by Arnobius adv. gentes 11 ch. 24. 

Socrates makes his figures on the sand or dust—the black- 
board of antiquity. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1. yuyvackes áyovov xoplov «Té. : ‘You recognize that 
asquare is a thing like this.' This is the usual prefatory agree- 
ment as to the use of terms. See on 75E 12. 


4. (oru olv rerpdywvov xré., ‘there exists then a square 
having all these four sides equal, the definition being ac- 
companied by an assertion of the reality of the thing defined. 
Three lines below écrív is merely a copula. For éort as simple 
auxiliary with present participle see 8& A 1, E 21; Phaedr. 249 D 
Écrw Ó? ov 6 was epo Axwy Aóyos, Gorg. 500€ xal rl wor’ 
éorly obros ékelvov diadépwv ; Soph. 267 E elre OurAógy Er’ Exwv 
Tud écrw, cp. 99 E 5: for other instances see Campbell, General 
Introd. to Soph. and Polit. p. xxxiv. The square is of course 
not sufficiently defined by specifying that its sides are equal, 
for a rhombus also has four equal sides. If, indeed, the lines 
dia uécov presently mentioned (C 7) were diagonals, we should 
have the conditions of a square sufficiently expressed ; for a 
square is the only figure that has all its four sides equal and 
its diagonals equal ; though the definition would be a clumsy 
one. The lines óià uécov, however, are not diagonals, but 
lines parallel to the side, and so help not at all in differentiat- 
ing the square from the rhombus, That the figure is rect- 
angular is assumed. The Greeks were so much accustomed 
to regard superficial measure as the simple product of the two 
linear dimensions, that it was natural to them to assume that 
they were dealing with rectangular figures in default of notice 
otherwise (see on 87 A 24). The diagonals (d:dperpor) are first 
mentioned at 85 B 48. 


7. tavracl tds 8a pérov: the lines EG, FH. The lines 
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are wanted presently to show that the square on a side of two 
feet contains four square feet. 


D H C 
G 
A F B 


10. rovotrov xopíov, ‘a similar figure’; cp. D28; note 
that rotorov refers to shape, Toco0rov, TmXtkóy (85 À. 28), rocámovr 
(85 B 41) to size. See on 87 A 30. 


13. e| ov dq. . . mórwv Av dm wodav; civ... o 
Tv Gv ñv; a good opportunity of comparing two different 
classes of conditional sentences, The first is indefinite ; the 
length has not been measured: 'say that this is two feet, of 
how many square feet will the whole be?' The latter is an 
instance of an unreal supposition. 


14. vócov 1ToDóy: the same expressions are used in Greek 
for linear and superficial measure. You have to judge by the 
context whether roús means a linear foot or a square foot, See 
Theaet. 147 D and Campbell's note there. 


15. & fjv ratty (AB) Svotv 40bBoiv, raórg 8$ (AE) évds 
TroBós. 

16. Ao T, ‘nonne.’ The full and original form was 4AAo 
vt fj, ‘is aught else the case than?’ which is kept at D 19 just 
below, 83 B 17, and often in Plato (see Ast 1 107). Ado rc is an 
irrational abbreviated form, which occurs again in this dialogue 
84 D 12, 97 A 15, and very often elsewhere. Fr. compares the 
irrational abbreviation &\\ws re for &Aħws Tre kal at 8b E 37. 
See Kühner $ 587. 17 and J. & A. M. Adam's note on Prot, 353 c. 

Graf av fjv Svotv ToBotv: the genitive is an attributive 
genitive, and is not grammatically affected by drat: ‘the space 
would be one of once-two-feet. But dirAdotov, wroocamrddotoy 
(84 E 15), Jjuov, etc. do ‘govern’ genitives. 


34. ñ pàv yàp ToU8e: the exposition is a good deal helped E 
by the fact that the feminine gender can always stand for 
ypauu%, the neuter for xwplov, while at 88 E 62 the masculine 
olóe can only refer to Tóóes. | 

36. ov 54: the boy answers with confidence, a character- 
istic of the state of complete ignorance. This corresponds to 
Meno's answer 71 E 1 dan’ où xaXerdby, à Zokpares, elmeîv. 


S 
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37. ot8tv BiBáco ko : it was noted by Schleiermacher (quoted 
by Fr. on 84 A) that the questions put by Socrates are in large 
po leading questions, so that it is hardly fair to regard the 

lave as the parent of the notions brought to light by Socrates' 
aid. Schleiermacher adds that this is not fatal to Socrates’ 
present purpose, which is merely to show, from the ease with 
which the notions are grasped by the Slave, that they are not 
now for the first time implanted in his mind. Grote (11 19), 
after quoting Schleiermacher’s criticism, observes that the 
theory of åváuyņoıs ‘is in a great degree true. Not all 
learning, but an important part of learning, consists in 
reminiscence—not indeed of acquisitions made in an antecedent 
life, but of past experience and judgments in this life.’ Grote, 
however, makes in these words no concession whatever to the 
Platonic doctrine of dydurynots, the essence of which is that 
all knowledge of Univerdals depends upon reminiscence of 
experience that is both ante-natal and generically different 
from sense-experience. Jt was on this point that, for a long 

riod in the history of philosophy, raged the controversy about 
nnate Ideas (see Bain Mental and Moral Science App. B). Is 
all our knowledge ultimately rooted in sense-experience? Or 
is the soul furnished at birth with certain notions inherent in 
it? The position of the one party was given in the formula: 
‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu.’ This 
Leibnitz amended by adding the words * nisi intellectus ipse.' 
It must be understood that the partisans of ‘experience’ 
limited their view of it to sense-experience within the present 
life, as Grote does in the passage just tiam Since Grote 
wrote the problem has entered on a new phase by a recognition 
of the fact that a great deal of our mental furniture is inherited. 
The opponents of ‘Innate Ideas’ have had to enlarge their 
notion of ‘experience,’ and to admit that the sense-experience 
of the present life is not adequate to account for the phenomena 
of mental development. But the doctrine of heredity does not 
assume any previous experience generically different from the 
sense-experience of the present life, and the necessity for 
assuming anything of the sort has by the admission of 
heredity been very considerably lessened. 

Grote (11 20) quotes in illustration of the doctrine of 
dvdpynots Wordsworth’s ode, ‘Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting, etc. But J. S. Mill, Diss. 111 351, points out a funda- 
mental opposition between the two utterances. Cp. A.-H. on 
Phaedo 76 n, * According to Wordsworth we are born with the 
ante-natal radiance clinging about us, and spend our lives in 
gradually losing it; according to Plato we lose the vision at 
birth and spend our lives in gradually recovering it.' 


- 
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38. GAN’ parâ: see on 71C 10. 


89. oferat: of mere opinion, as below, 44. Cp. 97 B 23. 

rola torly: we might have expected mwAucj or ó7óo. 
But as lines have, for the purpose in hand, no property but 
length, the distinction between ómola and ómócm disappears. 
Cp. 83C 37 årò rolas *ypaputfs, E 77, 8&A 79, 85B 43. 
Similarly we have zoios used of time, which has no ‘quality’ : 
Aesch. Ag. 278 «olov xpóvov è xal wemdpOnrac words, Kur. 
TZ. .4. 815, Aristoph. Bird#920 [see L. & S. 111}. In some of 
these cases ‘feeling’ may be intended ; but we might similarly 
say ‘what sort of time?’ ‘what sort of distance ?’ See on 80 D 3. 


44. oterar Bé ye: the ye has its separate force and emphasises 
| olera:z, Cp. 95 E 9 and note there. 


CHAPTER XVII 


2. peñs ós Sei dvap. : see on 86 A 10. 


| i 10, afrm (AK), rams (AB), érípay rocaórqy (BK): see on*83 A 
2 š 





13. awd ratryns: AK. 


16. toas Térrapas: ‘this is speaking inclusively, as the B 
line AK itself is one of the four '—Stocks. 


17. Tovri: the space AKLM. 
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20. Tavrl rérrapa: Socrates has drawn the lines CP, CQ, 
showing that the large square divides into four squares of the 
original size. 


26. 8urÀAác vov otv kré.: the steps here are very minute. 
But it cannot be brought out too clearly that we have not got 
what we wanted. 


C 34. rerrápov : in full, (xwplov) yap rerpáxts rerrápwv (xoddv) 
éorl (xwplov) éxxaldexa (wod@y), vrerpdxis cannot govern a 
genitive any more than drat at 82C 16. In the Theaetetus 
(147 D) we are told that Theodorus has carried his analysis of 
numbers into those which are perfect squares and those that are 
not, up to sixteen ; and that there he stopped. Perhaps some 
" diagram like the present illustrated his discourse. Intr. $22. 


| 40. ravrynol Tovrí: the deictic forms imply that he here 

points to the line AB and the square ABCD, whereas in the 

: sentence before he referred to the line AK and the square 

| AKLM. In the next sentence roide is the square ABCD, 
rovrov the square AKLM. The Greek wealth of pronouns 
dispenses with lettering. 


D 50. rb yàp Soxotv rotro &Tokp(vov: the present imperative 
makes the injunction refer to a habit, not to a particular 
answer. See Appendix on the Text on 72C 4. The injunction 
is an important point in Socratic procedure, as distinguished 
from Eristic (see Excursus V). Perhaps the best illustrative 
passage is Theaet. 1540 D à Oeaírgre, Éc0' mws re peifov Fj 
wréov ylyverat Aws $ avbinbév; Tl. dwoxpwet; OEAI. 'Eàr 

pév, à LdKpares, TÓ ÓokoÜv Tpós Thy vOv épwrnaw droxplywpat, 
; Sri oùk oriy’ éà» dé mpòs Thy Tporépa», $vAárTo» ph évavría 
elrw, Ore Eorw kré. In the conversation with Thrasymachus 

(Republic bk. i) the point appears : 337 c (the respondent must 

be left free :) #rróy Tı addy olet dokpweto0at TÒ Parvduevoy avre 

éáv re hues drrayopevwuev éáv re uh; (see the context): 846A 
kal © paxdpre wh rapa óav árokplvov lva Ti kal wepalywper. 

Cp. 3508. The passage at 3498 affords no real exception. 

Thrasymachus (unlike the waverers Polus and Meno) has not 

scrupled to call injustice xaddv xal lexvpóv. Socrates compli- 

ments him on now speaking his mind sincerely. Thrasymachus 
rejoins rl 8é cor roro diadéper, elre uoc oke? etre uh, GAN’ où Tdv 

Abyor éAévyxeis ; Socrates answers Ovdév: 4AAà róó€ poe weeps Ere 

mpòs Tovras dmroxplvac@a:. Here the ‘ovdéy’ is ironical ; cp. 

Prot. 333c. To the same effect as the present passage are 

Crito 49 D, Lach. 198 c, Prot. 331 c, Gorg. 495 a, 500 B, Phil. 14 A. 

The importance of getting at genuine détar ee at 85 C, 
where we see that défac are the raw material from which 

Knowledge is evolved. 
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52. ñv, ‘is, as we agreed.’ The source of this idiom, which 
is of frequent occurrence, is a transference of the time of our 
thought about a fact to the fact itself. It occurs most 
frequently in the imperfect tense: Phaedr. 230A áp o) ró8e€ 
jv Tò évõpov ép ómep #yes us; the existence of the tree is 
thought of relatively to the time when they began to approach 
it. This imperfect often appears, by a sort of attraction, of 
things permanently existing, mentioned in a narrative of past 
events: thus we have 6ca didacxdAwy etxero 93 D 19, 94 A 8: 
cp. Xen. Anab. 11 iv 12 ádíkovro mpòs rò Mnõlas kaXobpevor 
retxos’ ámetxe 06 BaBvdAwvos où moXú, So often in referring to 
past points in a discussion, where the imperfect is equivalent 
to the present with womep éAéyopev, worep qópe8a, or the like. 
It is sometimes called the ‘philosophic imperfect’ (Goodwin 
MT. § 40). See Kühner 8 383. 5, Jelf 8 398. 4. The imperfect 
most common is #v, as Polit. 264 A: Rep. 407A dpa . . . Ori 
jv T. abr ëpyov, ô el uh mpárrot o0k éAvotréAet fjv; ibid. 
436 o, 441 p, 477 A, 522 A, 6090 B: Gorg. 4780, 507 4 (see Dr. 
Thompson's note): Charm. 159 D: Soph. 267 E (ó yap coguorhs 
ovx èv Tois eldbdow Fv): Crat. 3870: Phil. 410, 55 A. Other 
imperfects : 88D 5 orep 7 $póvnois roler, i.e. Toi, ws ¿Aéyo- 
pev: Orito 47D éketvo ò TẸ uéy Sixaly BédXriop éeylyvero, T 5 
&Ólkq d XX vro (for yiyvec Gat, dwd\d\vaGa, éXéyero) : Euthyd. 
289 c dpd ¿ru atrn hw Eet kexruuévovs Huds evdaluovas elvai ; 
Prot. 856 D ñ atrn uv Quads ¿mXdya kal ¿molei vw Te xal 
kárw ToXMákis peradauBdve raùrá; Rep. 490 A Tyetro, 6144 
wapelyxero. We havea similar idiom in future time: 98C 13, 
Gorg. 475B "ro Nówy $ Kax@ bwepBdddov aloxioy Ésera, ‘will 
be found to be.’ Certain uses of up particles as mw 
(où dpa mw yiyvera, presently at E75) and ër: (78 A. 29, 
99A 2, where see notes) are to be explained on the same 
general principle. The idiom occurs in various languages, 
including our own. We might translate here ‘was not this 
the square of two feet?’ So in Latin, Cic. Acad. 1 § 23 
(repeatedly), § 30 tertia philosophiae pars quae erat in ratione 
et in disserendo: Livy vir 1 hic annus erit memorabilis, * we 
shall find this year memorable.’ 


(We may separate from these cases: (a) the imperfects dealt 
with on 77E 44; (B) the imperfect with dpa, as at 97C 31; 
(y) the curious use of $z at Theaet. 156 A (ws 7d way xlynots 
3v) Charm. 1745, Rep. 5058, Laws 628c, which is allied 
to (8); for, as Campbell says, ‘What a thing proves to be 
when -an inquiry is finished, that it was before the inquiry 
began.’ We may connect with this the Aristotelian rò ri $v 
elvat, and the Aristophanic rour? ri fv; (Wasps 183). Cp. 
Isaeus 11 8 17 8 cuYyevérraroy èv $y TH dice wdyTwr, and 
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Jebb's note on the passage in his Selections from the Attic 
Orators.) 


E 600. rp(mo8a: this of course is a mere ‘shot.’ It does not 
follow that because four is too much and two too little, that 
three is right (cp. Aristot. NE. 11 vi 7). We have here the 
second stage, that of partial disillusionment. The difficulty is 
partially grasped, and the confidence is less. 


61. Tb prov raúrns (AB) = Yes Oa kal Écra. Tp(mous 
(AR); Sto p yàp oibe (AB), ó 8 eis (BR): kal évOévde (AT) 
oorattws: for olde (móðes being understood) see on 81 E 34. 


75. mw refers to time of thought (see on D52). ‘We have 
not yet got the square containing eight feet from the three-foot 
base.’ (Beware of translating ‘the square of eight feet,’ which 
would be at least ambiguous.) 


79. «& pr BoóXe GprOpety : not without some ironical point ; 
&n exact arithmetical answer being impossible, as 4/2 is 
incommensurable with 1. Socrates himself does not give the 
measure of the line; he only óeíxvvcw. ‘The side and the 
diagonal represented the type of incommensurable magnitude 
among the ancient reasoners’ (Grote 111 356 note). 


àAXAà Setfov, ‘at any rate.” Instances of àAMÁ in the 
sense 'saltem,' with an imperative, after a conditional clause, 
are not very common. But see below 86 E 18 ei 0 T: ody GANG 
omkpòv . . . XáAacov ; Laws 860c el è odv uù mpdbrepov, áAAÀ 
viv ws Xéyovrá pe ríOere ; tHipparchus 231 A el 5’ ab uh abrós 
Exes ámokplyao 004, ddAX’ épo Aéyorros okómei, This use of ¿AX 
with imperatives may be classed with the ‘appealing’ force, 
for which see Jebb on Soph. EL 337, also L. & S. ddAd 1 2. 
N They quote Soph. El. 411 à beol marp@o, cuyyéyec0é y àAMà 
viv. bee Aristoph. Clouds 1364, 1369 for ¿XA d with an indirect 
command. 


84 A 81. tyoye otk ola, ‘Z don't know.’ The emphasis in | 
Eyurye logically belongs not so much to the pronoun as to the | 
denial. A good example of false emphasis on a pronoun is 
Soph. Phil. 910 foll.— 


SI. avhp 80’, el wh "yo kakós yróuny Eur 
apodovs p Kouce kákNurov Tov Toby oTeNety. 

NE. Merov uév ovk Eywrye, Avirnpos 06 uh 
méuTw oe ÂANov, TOOT’ dvidmat TáAat. 





See Postgate in CR. xr 21: xadds od wodv, ‘and you. were 
right.’ 
! This 1narks the completion of the process of disillusionment ; 
š: the destructive process is ended ; the false conceit of knowledge 
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is eradicated. The situation is parallel to chap. xiii 79 E-80 D. 
Meno does not indeed there say &ywye oix olda, but Socrates can 
say of him ëwuotos ef oók eióór. Meno somewhat resents the 
treatment ; the Slave of course does not ; and Meno is able to 
see (84 B) that in the case of the Slave the torpedo-shock is not 
unattended with good. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
1. od ¿oru ön Ba8S((ov õe rod dvapipvyjoKkerOar, “ what 


point on the track of reminiscence he has now reached.’ Cp. 
Lysis 204 B móppw ôn el ropevéuevos rot Epwros. (In these cases 
the use of elul with the present participle serves to bring out 
the continuous force of the tense; cp. 82 C 4.) Fr. compares 
Rep. 445c évraida ávagefkauev roð \éyou and Euthyphr. 45 
móppw copias éAaívorros. The genitives are ‘ partitive.' 

Wayte on Dem. 22 (Andr.) § 16 eis rotr’ éXÀv0e ro voulfew 
points out that a genitive infin. is rare in this construction, and 
quotes the present passage. 


5. In the combination àÀX otv . . . ye, ov has the force 
‘however that may be,’ as in ó” otv ; ye at once emphasises and 
limits the word to which it belongs. The combination often 
introduces an apodosis after ei un (Phaedo 9138, Soph. 254 c, 
Laws 885 £). n Prot. 827 c adn’ otv atdnral y' dy Távres 
joa», as here, the construction is coordinate. 


7. orep otk olSey kré., ‘ut nescit ita se scire ne putat B 
quidem.’ 


18. -Tór« St fadlws xré.: Socrates caricatures Meno’s C 
language at 80B 15. Geometry, to be sure, offers less temp- 
tation to rhetoric than ethics, so ignorance of it is more sanity 
detected, and is less dangerous. 


26. plv karéwmerev: Goodwin MT. § 637: ‘When the 
clause introduced by rply, until, refers to a result not attained 
in past time in consequence of the non-fulfilment of some ` 
condition, it takes a past tense of the indicative.’ Cp. B6 D 13, 
Theaet. 165 p x. See F. E. T. $ 218. The question here is 
equivalent to oix &v èrexeipnoev. 


31. 8 Tv kal dvevpfioa: see on 71B 8. Here the force of 
the xal is, ‘see, what after all (in spite of his bewilderment), 
he will discover.’ So Huthyd. 272 tva el8À 8 rt kal paðnoóueðba ; 
Euthyphr. 3 A Néye Tc kal rovotvrd oé dat Stapbelpew robs véovs ; 
pc Clouds 1844 xal ui» 8 re kal Néžeis dkoca, BovrAopas ; 

. 946. j : ; 
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D 32. oó82y GAN Ñ: see on 76 B 13. 
33. $üXaTT« BÉ kré. : see on 82 E 37. 
95. àÀÀà pf: see on 71C 10. 


CHAPTER XIX I 


1. At this point all the figures are rubbed out, and a fresh 
startis made. The four squares, each containing four feet, are 


M Q L 
D P 
A B K 


successively constructed ; first ABCD (rofro line 2), then BK PC 
(črepov line 4) ; then DCQM (rpiro» line 7), then CPLQ (rd er 
Tp ywvlg róðe line 9). 


E 12. dAdo rv: see on 82 C 16. 
85A 21. ¿oru abr ypapph: DB. See on 82C 4. 
22. relvovea, Téuvovoa : seo Appendix on the Text. 
25. rérrapes abra v: BP, PQ, QD, DB. 


26. toa: Euclid would have thought it necessary to prove 
the equality of the diagonals. rovri rò xwplov, BPQD. 


31. Toórev, the four squares; éxdorn ñ ypapph, the four 
diagonals. 


35. ryAtkatra, the triangles ; êv rovro, the sq. BPQD. 
37. ¿v +@Še, the sq. ABCD. 


B 41. ró&e the sq. BPQD. The step taken here is a com- 
paratively long one. This led Schleiermacher to think that 
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sometBing has fallen out in the text, which he reconstructs 
thus :— 


ZQ. Téde ody < oca Aáctor ylyverat rovrov (scil. ABCD). 
HAI. AurAáctov. 

ZQ. Tobro 06 rndixdy Fy ; 

HAI. Terpárovv. 

ZO. Téde otv > mocdmouvy yiyverat ; 


But perhaps the Slave's mind is supposed to have become more 
agile. Campbell Intr. Soph. etc. p. 15 points out the greater 
conciseness of Plato's later dialogues. ; 


48. Stdperpos: the word is used elsewhere in Plato of the 
diagonal of a square: Polit. 266 a B where there seems a fantastic 
reference to the present problem; +tSisyphus 388E (quoted 
on 80 D 1); Rep. 510 p of a rectangle (where there may be a 

| reference to the present problem); Tim. 54 D E of a trapezium. 
The word ĉaywvios is much later. Of course ypayp7y is to be 
understood with either word. 


of wodioral, ‘the Professors.’ The word is used here in 
its original sense, entirely without odious signification. It 
implies little more than the Expert, contrasted with the i0uór7s. 
This is the usual signification of the word in the poets: Pind. 
Isthm. v 28; Diog. L. prooem. $ 12 says xal Kparivos èv 
"ApxirAdxy Toùs Tepl “Ounpoy kal ‘Holodov rawy oŬrws kaei ; 
Eur. Hipp. 916 dewdv Méyeiw coguorijy ré. 

In Plato the word is used colourlessly as here Lys. 2044 
où $abAós ye dvip, adr’ ixavds cours : Crat. 408 E ofrw Kadovs 
twas, ws Éowev, éwlorarat Aóyovs Aéyew 6“Atdns kal orw . . . 6 
0cüs TÉNcos c odios Te Kal uéyas evepyérns TOY wap aiT@: 
tMinos 319c, Zeus, the trainer of Minos, is a great coguoris. 
The only other place in the Meno where the word occurs is 91C 
18; and there it is clear that the word, to some ears at least, 
excites odium. See the note there. 


50. és od þýs: the Slave has found the materials for the 
conclusion—a point presently developed. 


@ tat Mévwvos: see on 76 E 48. 


Chapters XX, XXI (85 B-86 C). Socr. Observe that all the 

| Opinions to which he has given utterance are his own. By the 
calling up 1n order of these Opinions he has recovered. latent 

Knowledge. This Knowledge he did not acquire in this life. 

Therefore he must have acquired it in a previous state of 

existence. The soul's possession of Knowledge is thus proved 

to be independent of its connexion with the human form, and 
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so independent of death. However, this is rathergby the 
way. I have shown practically that the transition from 
seeming Ignorance to Knowledge is possible; and I insist 
most strongly that we shall be better men if we regard 
research as part of our duty. 


C 3. otk, GAN éavrod: see on 71C 13. 


4. és idapev óX(yov mpórepov : 82 E. 
10. re odk eBór. kré.: see App. on the text. 


14. kal viv pév ye kré., ‘at present these opinions have 
œ just been conjured up in him like a dream’: that is, they are 
still fluid and insecure. Cp. Symp. 1758, where Agathon says 
that his own wisdom, compared with that of Socrates, is pavAn 
kal åupiıoßnThouos, Gorep bvap osa. Similarly the metaphor 
of Ürap and Óvap is used to express the contrast between real 
Knowledge (of Universals) and mere Sense-experience or 
Opinion: Rep. 476 D ; cp. 533 c, 534 c, and Laws 969 B, quoted 

on 100 À 9. 


15. *But if some one shall question him again often and in 
different ways about these same things, you know that finally 
he will understand these matters as well as any one.’ For the 
future condition see note on 86 A 8 and Exc. IV. 

The óó£a« now arrived at need to be clinched by repetitions of 
the dialectic process, For the relation of óófa to émurñum see 
97B 17, with note, and Exc. VII. The intimate bearing of this 
discussion upon the main subject of the ae has been already 
pointed out in the note on the summary of chaps. xiv, xv. óófa 
is a sort of half-way house on the road from Ignorance to 
Knowledge. 


D 20. GAX’ lperfjravros: seo on 71C 10. Fr. observes that 
add cancels the negative in the preceding ovdels, and compares 
Rep. 366 n, Phaedr. 260 D, Symp. 192 kx. 


24. rd St dvadapBdvay xré.: see on 81D 12. Cp. Phaedo 
75 E el 0é ye, oluat, AaBdvres wply yevéc Oar yryrouevor drwrécapey, 
torepov dé rats alcOjoest xpwpevoi wepl ratra ékelvas dvadap- 
Bdvouey ras émorjpas, ds more kal mpl» elxouer, dp’ ov>~x 8 Ka,NoDuey 
pavOdvew olxelay ércorhpny dvartapuBdaverp dp ely ; 


28. fro. HWaBév wore ñ del clyev: the addition of ræ to the 
former 4 accentuates the contrast between the two alternatives 
offered (Kühner § 540, 5. Pindar Nem. 6. 5 appears to be 
the only place where #. .". "roi occurs. #ro. without # occurs 
in Plato Rep. 344 E, 4000, 4334). The particle ro implies 
a personal appeal. The effect of it is not to press the accept- 
ance of the member to which it happens to be attached, but 


—————— ———— w s  —————— ——— ——— "B! 
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to press the choice between the alternatives, which often in- 
volves a dilemma. It cannot be made out that ro is attached 
to the member the speaker desires to have accepted. At 89 A 20, 
the other place in which the combination occurs, Plato leaves 
it an open question whether $pórgoi:s is the whole of dper7 or a 
pépos of it. Cp. Phaedo 76 A Nto: émordpevol ye adra yeydvapev 
kal émeordueda dia Blov wdvres, 1) vorepov, obs @dagev navOávew, 
ovdéy GAN’ 7 ávaguprgokorra, obro.. Other passages are: Apol. 
27 D rods dé dalpovas oùxl Hrot Oeods ye tryovpeOa ñ Oev waidas ; 
Prot. 341A: Gorg. 460 A ává-ykn avrov elddvac rà Slkaca kal ra 
&ówa fro mpórepóy ye 1) torepoy paddvra mapa cod, ibid. 467 E, 
474D, 475A, 478B: Rep. 453D roe dedpivd ria edrifovras 
quads vrodaBety &y $ Tua EAAny mopov owrnplay ; ibid. 3308, 
437 c: Phaedo 680: Parm. 131A: Laws 8980: Soph. Antig. 
1181— . 
ék è Swudrwv 
Tro. kAovca wasdds n TUxy Tápa; 


Hdt. 1 11 Gand’ ro éxetvdv ye det dwé\Ave Oa 7) cé: Thuc. vi 
34. 2, 88. 2, 40. 1, etc. 


30. d pv àe el ev, del kal fv émrvor rfjv : Socrates propounds 
a dilemma. If the slave always had this Knowledge, then he 
always existed as an intelligent being. But to say that the 
Slave del 2» éruo rjv may be going too far. The knowledge may 
be there but latent or potential. Knowledge admits of genesis. 
But this admission does not destroy the tie to a past existence. 
If this genesis took place it was not confined to this life. Part 
of the work was done before. The déga remain as permanent 
relics of previous uáðnoıs, and are capable of being reconverted 
into knowledge. Plato held that the soul has no beginning. 
In the Phaedrus (245 op) we read ‘that as the soul is ever in 
motion and is the first beginning of all motion, it must be 
indestructible as well as un evel Zeller p. 398 ; cp. 405. 


82. eAndods «n: simple perfects optative are rare, save in 
a few perfects used in present sense, as memo.0o[my, re@yñkouu. 
Plato also has periphrastic forms for the plqpf. active: Phaedo 
76 B elAndéres fjuev, Euthyd. 273 A mepiemNu0óre Horny. 


36. S(xavos ef: the usual ' personalisation.’ See A. Sidgwick E 
in CR. 111 pp. 147 foll. 


37. &ÀAos Te: the omission of xal is remarkable, as it was 
from the force of xal that the formula &\Aws re kal derived its 
sense (‘otherwise in general and particularly’). Like &AXXo rt, 
for 4AXo ri $ it comes under the head of irrationally abbreviated 
phrases. So Buttmann, who in his note quotes Xen. Afem. 1 
ii 59, Isoc. 2 (ad Nicocl.) § 51, and Soph. 0.7. 1114— 
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dXAXws Te Tods Ayorras orep olkéras 
Eyvwk’ éuavrob, 


on which Jebb quotes Hdt. vir1 142 (Kühner § 522. 4). In the 
present pes some (not the best) MSS. add xai, which was to be 
expected. Cp. Hipp. min. 363 a—perhaps the only other place 
in Plato. | 


CHAPTER XXI 


86 A 5. š oix ñv &vÓporros, ‘before he entered into the human 
shape.' For full explanation of the import of this, chap. xix of 
the Phaedo must be consulted, especially the end 75 B: wpd rod 
dpa dptacbar Huds ópüv kal ákovew kal Tada alo0ávea0at Tvxeiy 
Ede rou elAnporas érua ruv avrod rot toov 6 T. Eorw and c mpl» 
yevéoOar dpa, ws Éowev, àváykm Tui» abri (riv rod loov ém- 
orhunv) eiNooérvac. 


8. € ov «ré, ‘if then, alike during the time when he is, 
and in that when he is not, a man, true opinions are to exist 
in him, which when awakened by questioning become matters 
of knowledge, must not his soul be for all time in the possession 
of them? (lit. ‘be in a condition of having learnt’: cp. 
éuepaÜ ke. above). For it is clear that for all time he either is 
or is not a man.’ 

The argument here is commonly regarded as fallacious 
(Zeller p. 127 note, p. 405 note; cp. Fr.) It is certainly 
highly compressed and somewhat ambiguous. It is not clear 
how much Plato conceives that he has proved. The argument 
seems to be this: ‘The human form is not essential to the 
soul’s existence. It existed apart from the human form before. 
It made its way into the human form without losing hold of its 
heritage of Ideas.” So much may be said to follow fairly from 
the premises. But Plato has cast the argument in such a form 
as to suggest a larger conclusion. The tenses dy 7’ àv 7 xpóvor 
kal ôv av u) Ñ refer to indefinite future time. The implied 
argument is that, as the soul has safely passed the gate Birth 
into the human form, so she may be expected to pass the other 
gate Death, which, as the Phaedo explains, is its correlative. 
This, even if a probable surmise, has not’ been proved ; and so 
we find in the Phaedo (77 c) that Kebes treats the argument for 
immortality drawn from áváurgo:s as imperfect: dalverar "yàp 
orep huscv dmrodedetx Oat od det, ór. mply yevécOar Huds Py hur 
h puxh: det Se wrpocamodetiar Sri kal ¿mey dwrobdvwpev oùõèv 
#rrov lora Ù mpl yevéoOar, ef péet TréNos 9 amwddeckes Éxew. 
| Tt must be remembered that the argument for immortality 
here is merely by the way. "There is no reference to the general 
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argument given in the Phaedrus 245 c (Zeller 398). Indeed it 
is aticeablo that the words d@dvaros av 1) Yuxh eln, Gore might 
be omitted without obvious loss to the argument. e Perhaps 
Plato’s only object in referring to future immortality here is to 
be found in the hint at 81B. Plato did not regard immortality 
as an end in itself; see Huthyd. 289B ovdé ye ef Tis torw 
émorhun, Gore áÜavárovs moiety dvev rol éwicracda T) á0ayaclq 
XpiioGar, obde ravrns Éowey Spedos ovdey elvac and Laws 661 Bo. 


ed évérovrar: this is not a real future condition. It is, as 
Fr. says, equivalent to éveiva: phoopev, which is pretty much 
what Kühner ($ 573a ; cp. § 387, 4) calls a modal signification. 
It thus belongs to the class of idioms treated on 88 D 52. This 
sense of the future is common in Plato, especially after ef; but 
see also 78 E 38 where oix Écrac áperíj means eùphoouev wh elvat 
áperíjv. Cp. Parm. 134 D, etc. Contrast 85 C 15 ei ávepjceras, 
where we have a real future condition. The two classes may 
be thus distinguished. In the ‘modal’ condition the pres. 
indic., in the ‘real future’ condition the subjunctive (with 
áv) or the optative, may be substituted for the fut. indic. in 
the protasis with little change of meaning. Here, for instance, 
we might have had el veiw . . peuadnxvid dor. For in the 
apodosis the time is not really future, and the fact that we 
might in English translate ueua089kvia, Éerac ‘will not his soul 
be in possession?’ only shows that we can use our auxiliary 
‘will’ modally. But it is possible that Plato has, somewhat 
sophistically, used the future forms here to help the leap to 
á0ávaros in the next sentence. See Excursus IV. 


10. iperfjc«. ¿meyep0etoa, : cp. Phaedo 73 A quoted on 81D 
12. This art of questioning is the paceurixy réxvv, the positive 
side of Socrates’ work (Theaet. 149 a-151c; art. ‘Socrates’ 
Encycl. Brit. p. 236). Plato, while giving abundant examples 
of this art, nowhere attempts a detailed analysis of it. ote 
that in Rep. 532 E Socrates when asked to give an account of - 
dialectic says that the time has not yet come. For the plural 
émioriuo. cp. 98 A 33, Symp. 207 E, etc. 


11. pep.a8nkvta. Zora, : the fut. perf. active is not common, 
but cp. Charm. 174 D ádmoXeNovrüs Ecrac; Rep. 582 D yeyorws 
orar 

15. ñ GAf0aa piv rôv Üvrov: this can only mean the B 
world of Ideas. Cp. Phaedr. 249 B où yàp Ñ ye uñ wore lëobca 
Thy áA $0 c(av eis réde Hct T0 ox Hua (the human form) ; ibid. p 
rod dX9000s dvamiprnoxdpevos and 247 c. See note on 81D 12. 
The same is implied at Phaedo 73 C ópoXoyoüper yap Ófymov, ef 
Tis T. dvapyynoOnoerat, dety aùròv roÜro Tpórepóv Tore émlo Ta- 
chau 
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17. ore 0appo)üvra xph «ré. : it should be noted that to 
support this conclusion it is not in the least necessary that the 
Juture immortality of the soul should have been proved. All 
that is wanted is the admission of the soul's previous converse 
with tfuth, and consequent power of recovering it. Even so 
much of the metaphysical basis as remains is presently repre- 
sented as less essential than the recognition of the moral duty 
of research. See on 81D 14. 


20. MEN. «6 pot Soxets kré. : Meno—'I like what you are 
saying, Socrates—I hardly know why.’ JSocr.—*' Yes, Meno, 
and J like what I am saying.’ 


21. ob« of8’ mos: Meno’s déta: are still unsettled. Cp. 
95C 31. So Callicles in the Gorgias 518 c ovx ol? dvrwd por 
Tpórov Üokeis ed Aévyew, © Lwxpares. wéwrovOa Öè TÒ Tov ToXAGv 
TáÜos:* où Távv cor welOomat. 


23. oük äv Trávv: see on 71 C 19; cp. Gorg. 513 c just quoted 
and Phaedo 63 c quoted below. 


äv . . . Sucxupicaluny, ° asseveraverim.' - The word occurs 
in two passages of the Phaedo of similar tendency: 63c viv 
è eë lore jr. wap’ dvdpas re édAmifw ádjlteo0a. d'ya0o/s- xal 
ToUro èv oók av wdvu Sucxupicalunv’ ore uévro. mapà Oeods 
deorétas wavu dyabous, eð tore Sri, elrep re ANo ToY TotoÚreoy, 
ducxupicaluny ay kal rodro; also 114D 7d gë ob» roatra 
ducxuploacGa. oÜrws Exew ws yù dtedjArAvGa, ob mpéme voy 
Exovre dvdpl kré. Cp. also Rep. 5334. For the attitude of 
Plato towards ‘myths’ see Zeller 396. Plato ‘clearly asserts 
that these myths were viewed by him not as mere myths, but 
also as hints of the truth worth serious consideration ; and he 
therefore combines with them moral exhortations which he 
never would have grounded on uncertain fables. It is difficult, 
however, to make out precisely where that which is intended to 
be dogmatic ends, and that which is mythical begins. Plato 
himself was manifestly in uncertainty, and for that very 
reason betakes himself to the myth.’ See ibid. pp. 160-3. 


24. rı 8 oldpevor Setv furéiv : we here revert to the point 
taken at 81D 14. 


Chapters XXII, XXIII (86 C-87 C 18 rávv ye). Socr. Shall 
we then resume the inquiry what Virtue is? MENO. I 
would rather put the question as I did before, ‘Is Virtue 
teachable?’ Socr. Well, if you must have your own 
way, we may consider this point on a hypothesis as to the 
nature of Virtue. If Virtue is Knowledge tt will be teach- 
able, and if not, not. MENO. Certainly. 
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Here begins the third section of the dialogue (chaps. xxii- 
xxv). Reason is shown for connecting Virtue with Knowledge 
(89 A 20 dpdynow pa paper åperhv elvan, iro Etuwracay Ñ uépos ru). 

1. BotrAa émxepfjoopty: see on 75 B 14. 

4. od gévrov . . GAN’, ‘not but that.’ See on 71C 18. 


7. wérepov às SiSaxto övre abro: we have here a dative D 
depending on ém:xecpetv, followed by a genitive absolute clause, 
ws Tapa/ycyvouévgs Tíjs &períüs. Fr. refers to 79 E 47, 81 C 18, 
etc., for övre abro, referring to dper/, but attracted into the 
gender of the predicate. 


8. tly. wort Tpóm : note the facility with which the Greek 
language introduces direct interrogatives in adverbial clauses, 
and cp. 79 E 46, 87 B 4, and 88 A 10. Cp. Symp. 2068 rà» 
Tiva, Tpómov SiwxdyTwy .atTd 17) orovdh Epws dy xadotro; See on 
71D 27. 


12. dre of SiSaxrdv: it is very difficult to draw any 
distinction between the use of od and uý in the second half of 
an indirect disjunctive question. We have ov here and 87 B 8; 
but 45 at 714 27, 8T B 35, 92C 20, 93A 14. wh predomi- 
nates where the predicate is not repeated (as in the last two 
instances)  Kühner § 513 Anm. 1 says that uh always stands 
in cases where the distinction is between what ¿s and what 
is not, if the predicate has to be understood in the second 
clause. This rule seems to be infringed by Phaedo 70c 
oxeydpeda elr dpa év "Aiou elaly al Puyal redeurnodyrwy Tov 
dvOpwrwy etre kal o). Where où stands alone the predicate to 
be supplied with it will generally be one that readily forms 
with it a privative notion ; e.g. oó above ok elow, Rep. 887 D 
oxbme. Sh el dp0ds é£awcouev $ oð ( = osx óp0Qs). See Jebb’s 
notes on Soph. Ajax 7 (who there quotes for alternative 
questions Craft. 425 B uñ, Rep. 451D où), and on Antiphon 
wept rod 'Hpo0ov $óvov $ 14 (Selections from the Attic Orators 
p. 161); F. E. T. p. 357 ; Hadley 8 1022. 


18. wplv . . itnrfcapav : seo on 84C 20. 


atré, ‘the main point.’ It refers not to the thing åperh, 
but to the question 8 r: écr(v. Cp. T1 A 28, 100 B 21. 


14. ob cavrod piv of bm pes Apxew: the irony is best 
illustrated by Gorg. 491p.  Callicles says +à Sixatoy Toür' 
toriv, wréov Éxew roírovs TOv EAdwy, Tos &pxovras TOv ápxoyuévov. 
Socr. rl è avTOv», & éraipe; [so Schanz, rightly]. Cal. môs 
Aéyew ; Socr. &va Ékaa rov Aéyw avrdv éavroU &pxovra. 4 roro 
My ovdey det, avrdv éavroÜ pyew, rv 06 AAGO ; 


tva 8f: the ó# marks that the expectation is illusory. Cp. 
L 
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Rep. 4208 fva 0? EAn 7 wéMs evdapory; ibid. 5685, 610c, 
Gorg. 495 a, Theaet. 183 A tva 5h uù dvayxdgnra: áÜavárovs ras 
yvxàs ókoXoyeiv, Polit. 264 A, etc. : 82 A 26. 


15. ¿Xeú0epos: Fr. quotes Rep. 5764 é¿Neuñeplas . . . rvpar- 
vik) plots adel &yevoros. 


17. wotév Tv: cp. 71B 4 and note there. 


18. & ph te oóv GAAG, ‘if you will not do more, at least,’ 
etc. Riddell 8 20. The ddd here is not parallel to the uses 
given on 71C 13. It belongs to the ‘appealing’ use, with 
the imperative, dealt with on 88 E 79. Cp. Rep. 509 C xal 
umóagQs y’, Epn, raton, el ph re QAA0 Ti» mep Tov Hrov 
Gpobryra að deity. Nearly akin is the phrase in Symp. 
222 E ¿ÀN el ph Te Edo, à Oauydore, év péow judy ča ' AqyáÜwva 
karakeita a4. 

19. ¿£ trobécews: the word Oomóñecd was familiar in Plato's 
time in the ordinary scientific sense ‘an assumption. L. & S. 
quote it from Hippocrates. Plato often so uses it. Thus, the 
principle of Parmenides, ‘Existence is One, is a tréects. 
When this was attacked, Zeno defended it by showing that 
the opposite hypothesis, ‘ Existence is manifold,’ led to more 
absurd results than any that could be deduced from the prin- 
ciple of Parmenides (Parm. 128 p). To Zeno Plato attributes the 
method of investigation that consists in tracing not merely 
the consequences of & hypothesis, but also those of its con- 
tradictory : Parm. 135 E. xph 9é kal róðe Ere mpós Toírq Toiv, ui) 
póvov el tore Exacrov ÜoriÜéuevoy akoreiv rà avualvovra ¿K THs 
vrobdcews, àXXà kal el uù Exre TÒ avrà ToÜro UroriferOar. Cp. 
160 B, 1615 ; also Soph. 2440 ; Theaet. 183 B the maxim of the 
Heracliteans mávra pet is a vmó0cois ; Phaedo 92D the position 
pdOnots avauynos rests on a vrddects dtia dwoddtac@a; ibid. 
94 B the surmise that the soul is a harmony is a brdédecrs to be 
discarded. [We see how the meaning ‘title,’ ‘argument,’ 
‘summary,’ was arrived at, from Parm. 127D kedeloa rip 
apwrnv trbdeow ToÜ mpwrou Adyou dvayvOva:. So the Platonic 
“Opo: (415 B) give, besides the first definition of ëmó@ecus (**ápy 
dvamrddexros’’), a second, ‘‘ cvyxepadalwors Abyov.”] 

The physical meaning ‘base,’ ‘pedestal’ seems never to 
occur, but it is played upon Zuthyphr. llc.  Euthyphron's 
definition of holiness has proved unsound. Socrates says that 
if it had been his own definition that had slipped away, he 
would have been reminded of his ancestor Daedalus (see on 
97 D 12) viv õé, cal yap al Urobécers elaly, dAXov 54 Tivos det 
oxwuparos. So too Rep. 511 B rQ övre bmo0éces, olov émiBdors 
re kal ópuás, ‘standing-ground in the literal sense, as it were 
foot-holds and starting-points.' 


- 
-- 
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There is a special Platonic usage of the term, to indicate a 
provisional definition of a common term or concept. This usage 
goes back to Socrates. His effort was by a comparison of 
particulars to find the common point in a general term. Xen. 
Mem. 1v 6, 13 (quoted by R. & P. 194 B) ef 6é ris aór@ wepl Tov 
dvrinéyou pnddv Exwv capes Aéyew, GAN’ yeu ámoóe(Zews #rot 
copwrepoy pdoxwy elvac dv atrds Aéyor $ wodiTixwrepoy À 
dvdpecérepov Ñ ANA Te TOv ToLovTwr, éml rij» Urddecw émayiyey dv 
Távra Tov Abyov G5é mws, ‘he led the discourse inductively up 
to the formation of the concept,’ namely of the wodirixés, the 
dydpetos, or whatever it might bo: So in Gorg. 4540 tva ev rà 
cavro) xara Thy Urddeow Srws dy BovdAy mepalvgs, the brddecrs is 
Gorgias’ definition of rhetoric. 

The passages which deal with twroféces in this sense are (1) 
Rep. 5105-511» (further explained by 53245, 533 B-D), (2) 
Phaedo 99 €-101E. See by all means H. Jackson in J.P. x 
Pp. 145, 6, X111 pp. 263, 4, and A.-H.’s notes on the Phaedo, 
ad loc. The úmroĝése:is (or Aóyo) of universals, whether 
gathered from observed particulars, or by class-division, are 
provisional and precarious. A full knowledge of any universal 
would imply an a priori derivation of its Idea from the original 
and central Idea of the Good. ‘In other words, Plato conceives 
that whenever we can draw up a scheme of iroĝéseis culminat- 
ing in the á*ya0óv, so as to show that the supposed system of 
byrws čvra is the best that intelligence working to an end could 
devise, we may be sure that our Xóyo, though originally 
derived from the inspection of particulars, are accurate re- 
presentations of Ideas. The moment we pass from io0Éceis 
to the áya0óv, our Adyor will thereby receive the attestation 
which they have hitherto lacked, and will be converted from 
UToÜÉéces into ápxal, whence we may descend to conclusions 
(reXeural) as much more certain than the redevral of the 
geometer, as certified ápxa( are more certain than uncertified 
Umro0éces" (H. J. J.P. x). ‘When dialectic is made perfect, 
Abyor will be exchanged for ldéa:, bTo0éces for ápxal' (A.-H. 
on Phaedo 100 B) Plato looked forward to a great deductive 
scheme by which the Universe should be justifed. This he 
attempted in the Timaeus. In the places of the Republic a 
broad distinction is drawn between the methods of dialectic 
and geometry. The method of dialectic is what has been 
indicated. In geometry, on the other hand, the trofécas 
(namely the axioms, definitions, etc.) are arbitrary. They are 
never verified, or shown to be necessary, by reference to the 
fountainhead of the ¿ya0óy ; moreover, the reasoning is carried 
on by means of Sense-representations. 

Here the word v7ó6ec:s, as applied to the geometrical illustra- 
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tion, has its ordinary scientific sense ; as pira to the thing 
illustrated, Virtue, it means a ‘ provisional definition.’ 


23. éraddy tis Epnrat adrots xré.: the geometrical problem 
here may claim a second place to that of the ‘ Nuptial 
Number’ in Rep. viri 546 for exercising the ingenuity of 
commentators. A difference, however, may be noted. In the 
Republic certain words (545 E) do at least give a shadow of 
excuse for the view that the problem is not to be taken 
seriously. There is nothing of the sort here, and the fact that 
we have here undoubtedly to deal with a seriously intended 
problem gives support to those who take a similar view of that 
in the Pepublic. 

* Virorum doctorum XXII diversas de hoc loco sententias et 
conjecturas congessit Patze, comm. de loco math. in Pl. Menone, 
Susati 1832; recentiores enumerat Schultz, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
1882, p. 19 sqq.'—Fr. See Addendum I p. 232. 

I follow the interpretation put forward by Prof. Butcher 
J.P. xvit pp. 219 foll. (1888), and render thus: 

* When any one asks for instance with regard to a rect- 
angle, whether it is possible for this rectangle to be distributed 
as a triangle within this circle, one might say, “I do not | 
know yet whether it has the required property ; but I think, | 
if I may so put it, that I have a certain serviceable hypothesis 
of the following nature: if the rectangle be such that when 
you extend it along the given line (i.e. the diameter) of the 
circle, it is defective by another rectangle similar to the 


A D 


F 


original one, then one result follows ; if not, there is a different 
result.” ‘In other words’ (here, and in the notes that follow, 
quotation-marks indicate that I borrow Prof. Butcher’s words) 
‘if, when you apply the en rectangle ABCD to the diameter 
BH of the circle, it falls short of the completed rectangle ABHG 
upon the diameter by a rectangle DCHG similar to tne original 
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rectangle, then a triangle BDF may be inscribed in the circle 
whose diameter is BH, which triangle is equal in area to the 
original rectangle. 

*Since the rectangles ABCD and DCHG are similar, it 
follows that BC: CD :: CD: CH ; 

* ,. the point D lies on the circle whose diameter is BH 
(BDH being a rt. 7). 

‘If DC is produced till CF — DC, the point F will also be on 
the circle.’ 

(The triangle BDF consists of the two triangles BDC and 
BCF, which are obviously equal to the two triangles BDC, 
ADB, of which the rectangle ABCD is composed.) 

‘It is worth observing that the above solution depends on 
CD being a mean proportional between the segments of the 
diameter, and that mean proportionals were among the subjects 
of chief interest in mathematics in Plato’s time.’ 


24. ré8e Tb xwplov: that xwplov may here be taken for a 87 A 


rectangle is shown by Benecke (Elbing 1867). Cp. Butcher: 
‘The technical éAAeizew here suggests reference to a parallelo- 
gram, and in geometrical problems dealing with parallelograms 
the right angle was constantly assumed.’ See on 82C 4. 


25. tplywvov évraSfvar: rplywvov must be taken adverbially. 
See on 80. The problem cannot be whether a triangle equal to 
a given area can be inscribed in a given circle; for this can 
always be done provided that *the given area is not greater 
than that of the equilateral triangle, i.e. the maximum triangle, 
which can be inscribed in the given circle.’ Some such limita- 
tion of the problem as that adopted in the rendering given above 
must be assumed. With this limitation the converse hypothesis 
will also hold ; if the rectangle DCHG is not similar, the required 
distribution cannot take place. And it is necessary that the 
converse hypothesis should also hold, if the illustration is to be 
an apt one for Plato's purpose. 

Plato's geometrical terminology is loose ; but the brief and 
imperfect expression here is, perhaps, partly due to the fact 
that he is presenting a well-known problem. 

The regular word for ‘inscribing,’ e.g. a triangle in a circle, 
is éyypáíóew, used by Hippocrates. érreívew after the present 
passage entirely drops out of geometrical language, so far as 
recorded, until we come to Proclus in the fifth century A.D. 
(See E. F. August Zur Kenntnis der geometrischen Methode der 
Alten in besonderer Beziehung auf die platonische Stelle in Meno, 
Berlin 1844.) In Proclus it occurs twice in one ge, of 
which a part is quoted on 80D 1 (footnote), but the passage 
does not fiel us to the exact meaning here. 
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26. dowep: for this parenthetic use of &srep see 71 A 20 
and note. 

pév: Madvig adv. crit. 1 413 proposed pévrot, needlessly. 
For uév with dAdd, not answered by dé, see Crito 43D, Prot. 
3444. The antithesis to 4év is anticipated in the negative 
clause which precedes ¿AAd. (It is just possible we should 
read Gowep pé Tuya.) 

27. mpoðpyov . . txew: ‘i.e. dvucluws Éxew" Fr. But I can 
find no instance of rpoðpyov adv. with Exeu = elvai; and should 
rather take ómóñecu as object of Exew=‘ have,’ and rpotpyou, 
indecl. adj., as oblique predicate. 

29. olov: Fr. says olov =&rre, quoting 100 A 7 (rotoÜros olos 
woijoa), and Euthyphr. 11 A &orw olov pireic Gat. 


rapa tiv Soldtcav atrod ypapphv: ‘Here atrod might 
at first be supposed to refer to xwpiov and not to kóxXAos. But 
the sense requires the reference to kókXos ; otherwise there is no 
mention of the circle in this clause, which defines the relations 
that must exist between the circle and the xwplov.’ (avrod can 
hardly in any case refer to xwplov ; you can get no sense out of 
‘applying a figure to a given side of itself.’) ‘The reference of 
avrod to kóxXos is less harsh if we bear in mind that the cases 
of a/rós are capable of a vague use which no English pronoun 
can bear. Cp., e.g., avrod at B 34. ‘The «pau of the 
circle will denote its diameter in precisely a similar way, as the 
side of the square is repeatedly called the ypauuh of the square 
(e.g. 82 E, etc.).' Buttmann, however (Excursus II) thought 
that there was a lacuna, which he supplied by reading rapa rij» 
Oo0cicav < roð kókXAov Öıáduerpov karà Ti» dobeicay> atro 
Ypauphy kré. 

TapaTévavra éAAelrev: the only other place in any 
classical author where raparelvyew occurs as a geometrical term 
is in Rep. 527 A. It is noteworthy that Plato there includes 
it among the terms in vogue in the utilitarian geometry which 
he disparages, perhaps not without reference to the present 
problem. The usual phrase is mapagáXAew, which Euclid uses 
I 44, etc., and v1 27, 28, 29, where the problems are similar to 
the present.  -aparelvew was thought to have disappeared 
entirely from the geometrical vocabulary after Plato, till 
August found it in some scholia on Euclid in & Munich MS., 
from which he restored it almost with certainty in Proclus' 
commentary on Euclid r 44 : tore yap dpxaia, paci» ol wept ròv 
Eddénpov, kal ris TOv llvOa-yopelwov povons ebpüpara TaÜTa, $ re 
wapaBorh Tov xwpleov, kal 7j vmepBoMi) kal 1j Ares. ray yap 
edOelas ékkeuuévns TÒ ĉobèv xwploy radon Ty eúbelg cvwmrapa- 
<telynrat, Tóre Tapa-- BáXAew ékeivo TÓ xwploy pasiv xré. 
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August holds that this place in Proclus shows that mapareíivew 
and mapaBáAXew are synonymous; and this may be accepted. 
(See Allman Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid p. 25 note e.) 

Next, as to the case of waparelvayra. If the accusative is 
retained, éAAe(rew must be taken with a personal subject, 
‘you have a deficiency.’ In Euclid (vi 28, etc.) it is always 
the area that is said éAXelrew. But, in other senses than the 
geometrical, éAXelww is constantly used with a personal subject : 
Polybius, for instance, says ’AvviBas évéXeure rots lamxois (XV 
8.5). By a similar ‘personalization’ we say ‘I am short of 
money.’ This view is taken by Buttmann, who translates ‘Si 
est ejusmodi ut qui illud applicaverit deficiat. Benecke 
follows him, observing that if Plato had written olov . .. 
waparerapévov  éAMelrew the construction would have been 
smooth enough, but he wanted maparerauévov in the next line, 
and desired to avoid repeating the word. Plato therefore 
changed the construction to the active. I believe Plato chose 
the acc. rather than the dat. or gen. because it was distinctly 
masculine, and could by no possibility be taken as agreeing 
with any other word in the sentence. We have here a principle 
that may be called 'dissimilation of cases, which Prof. Jebb 
well illustrates by his note on Soph. Ant. 546— 


pnd” & uà» 'Queyes 
wool geavrijs. 

He explains the unusual acc. with Ocyydvw by saying that dv 
would have been intolerable on account of the second gen. after 
moot. Cp. Aesch. P.V. 233. I think then we may hesitate 
to change raparelvavra, especially in a passage whose expression 
still leaves much uncertain. Serranus (followed by Mollweide) 
read waparelvayrt, Wex aparelvavros. Another possibility is 
that a word has fallen out, as waparelvavra —eópetv > éddelrew. 
Herm., Sch., Fr. all keep waparelvayra, the last remarking that 
as Plato uses vmepáAXew in both constructions (impersonal and 
personal), so he may possibly have used éAAetzew. 


80. As to the problem in general, little space can be given 
to the discussion of other proposed solutions. ^ Mollweide, 
whose explanation Buttmann gives in his Excursus II, saw 
that the key to it is the fact that a right-angled triangle can be 
eut up into two similar triangles. But he made the mistake of 
translating ei olóv re ró0e rò xwplov rplywrov évraO fva. ‘if this 
triangular figure can be inscribed.’ Buttmann, who criticises 
Mollweide's solution, takes the words in the same way. But 
see on 25 and Addendum II p. 232. 

Other solutions take the xwpla to be squares; some of the 
critics supposing that the squares already drawn for the previous 
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problem are used for the purpose. Such are Benecke's solution 
(quoted by Prof. Butcher) and that of Schultze, adopted by Fr. 
with the somewhat premature eulogy ‘palmaris interpretatio.’ 
Schultze takes aéroü (line 29) of the side of the square, making 
the square to be applied to a side of itself. One objection to 
making the problem refer to squares is that it then could only 
refer to the size of the given squares and you would expect 
TocoÜrov öcov and Tocoórq covy rather than TotoÜrov olo» and 
Totoúr@ olov in lines 28 and 30. Moreover, the ¿mó@eco would 
then cease to have any general character. Buttmann objects to 
taking rotoürov olov of similar figures, observing that the Greek 
for this is óuotov. No doubt it is in Euclid, but is it in Plato? 
See on 82 C 10. 

There may possibly be an allusion to our problem in Aristot. 
Anal. Post. 1i 4 quoted on 80D 1. 

The chief criticism to which the solution adopted is open, is 
that it seems a rather roundabout way of ascertaining a very 
simple point. Apply the side BC of the rectangle to the 
diameter BH of the circle; then if the point D falls on the 
circle the required condition is satisfied; if not, not. What 
need of the intermediate brd@eors at all? We can only suppose 
that Plato regarded the-direct application to the circle as im- 
practicable, and the length of the diameter (ràj» óo0cica» 
ypaueny) as the only real datum. 


But if we further ask whether the geometrical illustration 
really helps us, or casts a light on the ‘hypothetical method,’ 
we shall be obliged to say, "Very little.' The passage, like the 
more formidable one on the Nuptial Number, is simply an 
excrescence. Dr. Gow (History of Greek Mathematics p. 175) 

uotes from Hankel, who says that the text is unnecessarily 
dificult for describing so simple a fact, and adds, * I am inclined 
to think that Plato was fond of showing off his mathematics.’ 
In fact, Plato was rather an enthusiast for mathematics than a 
mathematician. His vivid mind was no doubt impressed, to 
an extent excessive even among Greeks, by the amazing cunning 
manifested in the properties of space and number. e wrote, 
as we are told, over the door of the Academy, pydcis dyew- 
uérpmros elcirw, thus exacting an entrance examination in 
geometry from all the alumni of his University. But his 
direct services to geometry (or mathematics generally) were 
small, Dr. Allman (Greek Geometry p. 215) quotes from the 
summary of Eudemus’ History of Geometry, preserved in Proclus: 
IIAárcey 8 éml Tovro: (viz. Hippocrates of Chios and Theodorus 
of Cyrene) wevóuevos, peylorny émoincey émi0ocw Tå Te Ada 
pabjpara kal rhv yewuerpiay XaBgeiy Oca Thy T eplaórà orovdyp, 
8s mou NAOS éste kal rà ovyypdupara Tots paĝnparıkoîs Adyors 
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karawuxvwoas (‘cramming’) xal rayraxo0 TÒ repli aùrà 0a0pa 

Trav procoplas üávrexouévav émeyelpov. Dr. Allman adds, ‘The 

way in which Plato is here spoken of is in striking contrast to 

that in which Eudemus has in his summary written of the ; 
promoters of geometry.’ Cp. Grote 1 219 note. 


83. rò cupBatvov. . . «(re dSévarov: note the ‘ prolepsis’; 
see on 71 A d 


85. dre see on 86D 12. Buttmann thinks that uh here B 1 
js due to t ñ ` fact that etre . . . etre here is an alternative o 
condition (sive... sive), not a double question (utrum . . . an). 

This can hardly ‘be maintained, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


1. What follows exemplifies the process described in Phaedo 
1Olprx. Here the drddecrs as to Virtue is that it comes under 
the genus Knowledge. The consequence of this úróĝesis is 
stated ; in this case it must be Oiakróv. Then at C 19 the 
bTó0ccis itself is investigated, by being referred to a higher 
bmó0cais, ° Virtue is good.” (Cp. Phaedo 101 p Ayr ab brdbeow 
trobéuevos, ris Trav &vw0cv Bedrlorn palvoo čws érl re ikavòv 
EXOos.) This ómó@ñecu uévec huîv (D 25). 


8. dre ob SiSanrév dorw: see on 86 D 12. 


4. & Toióv rl tore: see on 86D 8. Stallb. quotes Hipp. 
maj. 288A cl rl dorw aùrò 7d Kaddv, Tair’ v etn kad; 
* Under what class of mental attributes must Virtue fall for 
it to be teachable, and under what for it to be otherwise?’ 
Note the elasticity of phrase. Here we have ræv mept Tiv 
purty (cp. Rep. 618 D), at 88 A, C rà xarà ri» yvxí», at 88C 
rôv év ry yvxf. The prepositions represent a series of metaphors 
by which Plato expresses his meaning; cp. on 78D 5. The 
later phraseology of the Philebus (11 D), &w puyxijs xai 0ii0eoc, 


. is more abstract and technical, and so nearer to modern idiom. 


6. mpdrov pév xré., ‘to begin with, if it be of a class different 
from Knowledge will it be teachable or not?’ Cp. C 21. 


8. dvapvyordv, ‘capable of being acquired by reminiscence.’ 
The word does not occur elsewhere, but is formed on the analogy 
of didaxrdéy, etc. See on TOA 2. 


Stadepérw 5% undév: Plato attends to one thing at a time. ; E 


10. The hypothesis is a double one: if it is émorhun it is C ar 
ĉıðaxróv ; if not, not. See on A25, 98D 35. For émoriun Sin ti 
rts see 73 E 17 and D 30, 31 below, and cp. 89 A 20. 
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17. roórov piv dpa xré., ‘we have quickly disposed of this 
stage.’ 

18. rovotSe . . rowotSe: a few inferior MSS. put in uh 
before the second To«o00e. ‘Sedulo in proximis quoque cavere 
videtur Plato, ne distinguat inter émiorhuny et ovx émorhunr, 
cujus loco ponit dAXotov émioTfuw»s. Itaque hic etiam non dicit 
uh rovodde, sed bis rotoOe, ut species positione notionis servetur 
in utroque.' Buttm. 


Chapters XXIII (87C 19) to XXV (89B). Socr. But is 
Virtue Knowledge? We may find sure ground in the 
position that Virtue is good and beneficial, that is, good 
.to us. Now as to goods of the body and external goods, 
we see they only become good to us when the mind uses them 
rightly ; as to goods of the mind, they are only beneficial 
when under the conduct of Wisdom. We may conclude, 
then, that Virtue is Wisdom (ppévnais), or a branch of it. 
This leads to the corollary that Virtue is not inborn in men. 


23. rotro perà totro oxerréov elvat: Riddell § 18. Prot. 
9230 ToÜrÓ cot perà ToÜro weipdooma drodcita. Laws 658D 
tls ody d6p0Hs vevixnkws ely; ToÜro merà roro: ‘this is the next 
question.’ 

25. atrd evar tiv dperfiv: Riddell § 215. Prot. 3608 «t 
mor éorly aóró, Ñ dperyn, etc. Cp. 73C 2. 


29. The phraseology here is very careful, and should be 
compared with 89D and 99 A, where the position that áper/j 
is émor jum is modified. 


35. kal pv clearly marks a fresh stage in the argument. 


87. & 8& dyabol, dpéAtpor: see on 77D 35. 


mávra yàp råyaðà à$é ga: ‘probandi negotio Plato h.l. 
supersedet, quia Prot. 333 D sqq. hic locus copiose tractatus 
est’ Fr. See especially Prof. 334 a-c. 


40. kal 4 áper) 83) òd.: h, ‘of course.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


2. motá sry & ñus þei: Dr. Reid in his note on 
Cic. Acad. 18 19 says that the rolas or rpidoyla TOv. drya0 v 
i.e. the division of goods into mental, bodily, and external, in 
the distinct shape which it assumed in later Greek philosophy, 
is foreign both to Plato and Aristotle. Here the bodily and 
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external bona are first mentioned; the bona mentis appear 
presently at 88 A 15, kept separate from the others for a reason 
which appears at 88E 14. The distinction between bona 
corporis and bona externa is not emphasised, but both classes 
are represented, as at 78B, C, where the bona mentis are 
conspicuous by their absence. We have similar popular views 
of bona, confined to bona corporis and externa, Gorg. 4518, 
based on the scolion attributed to Simonides: i 


bytalvery èv Apiorov åvôpl Ovarg, 
devrepov è puav xaddv yevéoOat, 

TÒ TpiTov d¢ TXovrety 4ddAws 

kal TÒ réraprov 7Bav pera TOV pwr. 


Here we have health and beauty (bona corporis); wealth, and 
friends (externa). Cp. Laws 661A ra yap mó TOv woddGy 
Aeydmeva, ayaba ov óp0Qs Aéyerar. Adyerar yap ws üpurov pev 
ùyiaiveiv, Oeórepoy 5é káAXos, tplrov dé TXoÜros, uópua dé &dda 
dyad réyera. (See for the sequel note on 88A 7.) Cp. Hipp. 
maj. 291 D. 

` At Gorg. 467 € ovxotv Aéyes dyaddv pev cojíav re kal 
b-yleuav kal TAXoÜrov kal TAa rà TouaÜra, we have samples of 
each of the three classes. At Huthyd. 279 a-c in answer to 
the question * What things are good to us?’ first is suggested 
TÒ TNovreiy. Next rò vyalvew kal rò Kaddv elvat kal TANNA 
Kara TÒ cua ikavôs rapeoskevágĝaı. Then we return to externa, 
eùyéveial Te kal Õvváueis kal rial év Tfj éavroô. ‘What yet 
remains?’ says Socrates. ‘Why, 7d owdpovd re elvai kai 
dixatov kal dvdpetov.’ Then, last but not least, comes co@ía. 
Socrates mischievously pretends that etrvxyia has been for- 
gotten, but shows that its addition is unnecessary. 

One of the most elaborate enumerations of áya0á in Plato 
is in Laws 6315 foll, where the division is twofold, not 
threefold, though bona corporis and externa are both 
represented: OurA& dé dyadd dort, Tà pev advOpirwa, rà de 
Geta, prora. 5° ék rdv Oeiwy Odrepa: kal éàv pèv déxnral 
Tis Ta peifova TÓMs, Krarac kal rà éXdrrova, cl è uh, oréperas 
adugoiv. “cr 06 rà pev éddrrova dv hyetra pev vyleca, 
KáAAos be Setrepov, rò Ge rpiroy loxds els re Öpópov wal 
els ras dXNas mácas kwhoes TQ owpart, Téraprov dé dH 
m ÀAoÜTos ov TuPAds GAN ó£0 BXémuv, üvmep dy’ Ernrar Poorer: 
à 3h mporov ad TOv elv  iyyeuovoüv early  dya0Qv», Ù 
$póvmnocis, Ocórepor dé perà voüy c dpwv yvxfjs “Ë, ék de 
Trovrwy per dvdpelas kpaÜévrwv rpirov dv ety Stxacocvyy, 
Téraprov dé dvdpeta. 

Ibid. 6974 8B we have a recognition of three grades of 
honour among dya@d: for. 56. dp0Gs dpa TuuóraTa pev kal 
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vpüra Ta rept Thy Wuxhy á'ya0à keto0at, cwppocivns vrapxovons 
avr, Setrepa d¢ rà wept TÒ cpa Kad kal dyabd, kal Tpira 
TÀ Tepl Thy ovclay kal xphuara Neydueva. Cp. 748 E and TEp. 
viii 365 B. See the list of ¿ya0d in Aristot. Rhet. 1 vi §§ 8-16, 
and 11 xxi 5 (with Cope’s note). 

` The distinction between bona mentis and other bona is far 
more important than the subdivision of the latter. Plato's 
view, which really rests on a dichotomy, 


Bona 
bona mentis cetera bona 


bona corporis bona externa 


is more philosophical than the later rpAcyia, which made the 
three classes co-ordinate. Diog. Laertius 111 80 quotes Aristotle 
as ascribing to Plato the statement rà» d-ya0Qv» écrl rà uév év 
ux, rà dè év odpari, Tà è éxrós. Plato's writings, as has been 
seen, give some colour to this statement, which nevertheless 
does not accurately represent his position. 


3. kal TA otros 9f, ‘and wealth of course’: 'kai—5/j seriem 
aliquam claudit cum vi.’ Buttmann on Dem. Mid. (21) § 20. 


7. évlore kal BAdwreav, ‘are sometimes positively in- 
jurious.' Cp. Hipp. maj. 284 D Tl0erac pév, olua, woedlas 
Éveka, évlore 06 kal BrAdwra, éàv xaxGs reOn Ó vóuos. Cp. on 
71B 8. 

Of the argument that follows, showing the sovereignty of 
ppóvnos, we are already had a hint at 78C foll.. See Phaedo 
69 a fora strong statement of the doctrine ; also-Hipp. maj. 
295 E foll., already referred to on 77B 12. Cp.\Xen. Oec. 
I$812-14. The argument is developed in the most^elaborate 
form in the Euthydemus cc. viii-x (278 B-282 E) and cc. xvii-xix 
(288 A-293 A). Fr. quotes 281 D xuyóuyeúet apmarra, & Tò mpå- 
Ta papery á'ya0à lya , . ¿Qy pev abrOv yra duadia, pelfw 
kakà elvai Tov évavriwv dow Suvarwrepa vanperety TQ dryoupévo 
kax@ övre” ¿ky õè ppóvnols re kal sopla, peltw dyabd: avrà de 
kaf’ avrà obdérepa aùrôv ovdevds üt elva Note 280 DE, 
and 288 E foll, where it is shown that Wealth is not a Good 


per se; if we possessed the secret of turning mountains into 


gold it would not advantage us if we did not know how to 
use the gold; and the same is true of immortality: see on 
86A 8. Cp. Laws 6601Bc (after the popular enumeration 
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of bona corporis and externa) ùeis è kal éyw mov ráóe Aé-youer, 
ws raUrá éstri EvuravTa Owalos uév kal dolas dvipdow pura 
kr'juaTa, áólko:s ÕÈ kdxiora EU ravra, apEdueva dard rhs vyelas 
xré. See on C 22. 

The very full trestment of the subject given in the 
Euthydemus, set beside the concise though not immature, 
treatment here, suggests the view that the Huthydemus was 
published before the Meno, on the principle adduced by Dr. 
Thompson on Gorg. 467 £: ‘Plato will often be found to take 
for granted in a later what he has been at great pains to prove 
in an earlier dialogue.’ See Intr. 8 18. 


10. Srav rl fyfirac: see on 86 D 8. 


16. cwhporivny Tv kaÀeis: see on 75 E 12. The list of 
bona, mentis here differs from that at 74 A in that evuadia and 
pru are added, representing the diavonrixal áperal of Aristotle, 
distinguished from the Ocal dperal (NE. 1 xiii 20); sopia is 
‘omitted, to be introduced presently, on a different level from 
the other virtues, as émioT'juy, ppóvnois or vos. 


22. olov åvôpela : this is an instance of ‘Binary Structure’; B 


it was only necessary to have ávópeía once, as the subject of 
@póvmo [s sr: ; as itis, we have for the sake of emphasis olov 
dvdpeia (scil. dort), a part of the thought put forward intro- 
ductory of the rest. Fr. quotes Euthyd. 301E olov Bots xal 
apoBara, áp av iryoto rara cà elva; For olov, ‘velut, see on 
76 A 20. 


28. eb ph tore dpdvqnois  dvbpela: the doctrine that 
åvõpela, like other Virtues, may be reduced to ¢péyyets, is 
Socratic (Zeller Socr. p. 144). Xen. Mem. Iv 6. 11 ol pèr 
dpa émiorduevoe Tois Óewois re kal émixwwddvots Kad@s xpjobat 
dvdpetol elow, ol è Siauapravovres tovrov etol. In several 
of Plato’s earlier dialogues the same view is taken. In Apol. 
29.48 a particular kind of Cowardice, the fear of Death, is 
shown to spring from a certain kind of duafla. In the 
Protagoras the doctrine ‘ Virtue is Knowledge’ is defended all 
round. Courage, which seems to give most difficulty to the 
thesis, is dealt with first in ch. xxxiv (349 Ez-350c) but in a 
way that arouses objection from Protagoras, and is clearly 
not intended to be satisfactory. The final proof comes in 
ch. xxxix, the conclusion being reached at 360D, 7 codia 
dpa Tov Óewüv kal wh Sewdv åvõpela écrly. Neither the brave 
man nor the coward goes to meet what he believes to be rà 
Qeyd ; but the brave man knows what really are dewd, the 
coward does not. To that exposition the present passage of 
the Meno looks back. The dialogue Laches, which must 
probably be regarded as earlier than the Protagoras, is devoted 
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to an examination of the virtue Courage. (Note the similarity 
of illustration at Lach. 193 Bc and Prot. 3504.) Laches, who 
is no philosopher (see on 71 E 1), at 192 B gives as a definition 
of Courage xaprepla ris ris yvxfs. But, says Socrates, xaprepla 
per’ á$posóv?s is BXaBepk kal kakoüpyos. We must amend 
the definition by saying ¢pdviyos xaprepla. Then the question 
comes 7 els ri gpdviuos; Mere technical intelligence as to the 
conditions of the combat it cannot be; for the man who fights 
knowing he is at a disadvantage is the braver. Laches is at 
fault. Nikias is appealed to. He has already imbibed some- 
thing of Socrates’ teaching, and, objecting to Laches’ definition, 
says to Socrates (194 D) wodAdxis axyKod cov Aéyorros, Ere 
i TaÜra áya00s Exacros uav rep coQós, & 06 åualhs, rara 
dé xaxés. He presently defines Courage as rip» TG» Óewóvr 
kal Oappadréwy émiorhunv. Nikias may be taken as representin 
the actual position of Socrates. e soon shows (195 cp 
that he sees the knowledge that constitutes Courage to be 
something much more than the mere technical knowledge of 
arms, etc. The final and most important argument comes in 
cc. xxvii-xxix (198 A-199 E). (We often find Plato making his 
ideal Socrates criticise the views the real Socrates held. See 
Intr. p. xxxix.) In these chapters we are led up to a conception 
of the Supreme Art, the knowledge of Good and Evil, through 
which all other Árts and Virtues are made beneficial. (This 
is the Kingly Art of Huthydemus 291 B foll. where, however, a 
further problem is raised.) Courage then (199cD) becomes 
oU povoy ÓcwGv kal O0appaMéo» èmiıorhun . . . àÀÀÀ cxeóóy 
TL 7) Tepl wavTwy dyadGv Te kal kakQv kal mávrws éxóvTwv. 
* But a man who knows thus much’ (so Grote summarises the 
sequel) *cannot be destitute of any part of Virtue. He must 
possess Temperance and Justice as well as Courage. Courage 
therefore, according to your definition, is not a part of Virtue, 
it is the whole.’ A solution of the problem on what the 
differentiation of the Virtues rests is first offered by Plato in 
the Republic. 
From this point till 89 c for reorum we find substituted the 
term $póvgois, the mental faculty correlative to it. 


olov 8áppos Tv: for the relation of dvdpela to Odppos see 
Prot. ch. xxxiv; the conclusion od Ta)írü» elvai Odpoos kal 
åvõpelav is enunciated by Protagoras (351A). @dpaos or Odppos 
(which of course must be carefully distinguished from 0pácos and. 
Opacdrns) differ from dvdpela by being a mere emotion without 
rational basis. @dpoos is the antithesis of $ógos (rather than 
dé0s: see Prot. 858E with J. & A. M. Adam's note there) and 
so is coupled with it (Tim. 69 D) in the list of passions, Odppos 
kal PbBov, &ópove ~EvuBovrw. . 


we °- 
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27. oükobüv Kal cadporivy ócaóres Kal edpabla: the 
rest of the Virtues are not treated seriatim. 

As to ewġposúvn we are told of Socrates by Xenophon (Mem. 111 
9. 4) codlay dé xal cwopocivny où Ouopuev, 4AAà TQ rà prev Kad 
T€ kal dya0a "yeyvookorra, xpijo0ac avrots, kal TQ Tà aloxpa eldéra 
eUAafeic0a. copdy re kal a$pova expwe. The earlier treatment 
of cw$pocivy to which the present passage looks back is chiefly 
to be found in the Protagoras. Ïa ch. xx (332 A-333 B) we 
have the identity of copla and ewdpocóv$ grounded on the 
argument that they both have the same opposite, d¢poodvn. 
But this merely verbal argument is subsidiary to the more 
general one in cc. xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvii (851 8-357 E), already 
referred to on 77 B 12 as illustrating the doctrine ovdels éxów 
kakós. It is a mistake to talk of a man as ‘overcome by 
pleasure.' Say rather that he mistakes in the measuring or 
valuing of different pleasures and pains. 

The dialogue Charmides is devoted to an examination of the 
Virtue Temperance, in some respects analogous to the treatment 
of Courage in the Zaches. The criticism of the first two 
definitions of Temperance as (1) jovxedrns ris 159 B, (2) aióos 
160r, go chiefly to show that Temperance is not a merely 
negative notion. See on 76C 16. (It is unnecessary to 
suppose that the criticism of the first definition is directed 
against the view of the Gorgias that makes xéopos an element 
in ewépocívg. See Dr. Thompson’s note on 5074.) The 
remaining definitions, rd rà éavroÜ mpárTew, TÓ yvdvar éavróv 
KT., which emanate from Critias, are near akin to the Socratic 
view. The most important part of the criticism, which is ver 
elaborate, is reached at 173 D: if owópocsóvz be identified wit 
émrcoriun we have yet to find the link connecting it with the 
Beneficial and the Good : öri 9' émiornudvws àv mpárrovres eb ày 
ampárTouwv» kal eùĝaiuovoiuev, Toüro è oðmw OÓvvápeÜa pahe, à 
(Xe Kprría. We are thus again led to the question, * What 
knowledge constitutes the Master-art?’? ‘Knowledge of Good 
and Evil,’ says Critias. "Q puapé, pny éyd, wddac pe mepiéAkeis 
KÜKkAq, droxpurropuevos Bre où Td émıornpóvws hy (Hv TÒ ed mpárrew 
Te Kal evdatpovety moody, obdé Euprracdy Tov ÄANwv éeriornudy, NAG 
pads ovens Taúrns uóvor Tíjs wept TÒ ayady re kal kakóv (174 B). 


28. See Appendix on the text. The order ew$pocórg— 
eUuaÜ0la — uavÜavóueva —karaprvóueva is chiastic. The only 
other place in Plato where xarapróew (‘discipline’ or ‘regulate’) 
occurs is Laws 808 D mais xet myyhy rod ppovely whrw karnprv- 
pévnv. The word is rather poetical. 


83. Grvxeiphpara Kal Kaptepfpara, ‘active and passive C 
effort.” The words do not correspond with pavOayduera and 
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karaprvóuero, but are a general and exhaustive division of moral 
energy. The word xaprépyua appears to be coined for the 
occasion. 

piv dpovfoews: cp. Prot. 3525 doxet è rois 
ToAAoís wepl ércorhuns Totoüróv Ti, ok laxupdy où hyemoven dy, 
oùð’ dpxixdv elva. With the Stoics 7d Tryeuovikóv became the 
technical term for Reason. Cp. also the simile in Phaedr. 
246 A foll, where Reason is the jvloyos and Courage and 
Appetite the steeds. In the list of the virtues that constitute 
the philosophie character (Rep. 485 B foll.) first comes the love 
of Eternal Truth, that is, copia: from this we deduce the 
other virtues (róv dAXo» rijs duXocóQov $ócews xópov 490 c) in 
orderly sequence. ph wy Ookoüuév co oók dvayxaia Ékacra 
dteAnrAvOdvar kal ¿m ón eva 4 AX Xocs; says Socrates (486 E) after 
the enumeration. The list corresponds very nearly to that 

, 888A 16. Seeon A7. 


38. ávaykatoy abro be (go elvari: the dative dperdiuw is 
due to ‘Attraction’; cp. Hipp. maj. 294B dvayxn avrois 
peyáħos elvat.—Rid. $ 183. Cp. 81E 17. 


CHAPTER XXV 


D 2. wrotrdy T€ kal rd rovatra: these words are introduced 
to explain ráAAa, namely, the bona corporis and bona externa 
which he has dealt with at 87E foll. They interrupt the 
construction, but there is no reason to follow Hirschig in 
bracketing the words roré pèr dya0d rorè 66 BAaBepa elvai. 


5. èrole, ‘makes, as we saw’; see on 88D 52. 
E 13. xara Távrov: see on 73D 5. 


14. ds riv puxhv dvapricbar: literally ‘dependere’; for 
the word cp. Menez, 247 € ; for the matter Laws 631 B (quoted 
on 87 E 2) and 963 4 KA. Th» óé ye áper3» rérrapa EQeuéy rov. 
AO. IIdvu uév of» KA. Now óé ye rovrwy TüvTww "ryepuóva, 
apos bv 03) Tå re dXXa mávra kal roúrwv Tà Tpla det SAémew. For 
the supremacy of yvx/ generally over things of the Body, etc. 
see Gorg. 4650; the true and false arts of the Body are easily 
distinguished ; those of the Soul are not so: if the Soul did 
not provide a Court of Appeal in the case of arts of the Body 
(el uj 3j Vvxh TO odpare érearáret) discrimination there would 
be impossible. Cp. Phaedo 79 E émeióà» év TQ airy dor vy 
kal ca, TQ pé» Sovrevew kal ApxerOa 17) plows wpoordrret, 
Ty 06 Épxew kal decwrdterv. e 


89A 17. dpdvyors is predicate, 
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20. ébpóvnsiv again is predicate. The argument in bare 
syllogistic form is 
All àéMgor is dpórggis. 
All dpery ia wpéMuor. 
... All dper# is @pórmaus, 


With Etpracav supply dperqe ; and with pépos Tt, dperijs. 
Wherever Virtue is found dpórge:s is found. but the notion 
Virtue may include other elementa (uépy) besides $póvgers. 


24, oùk Av dev ice ol áyaBo( : the form of the apodosis 
dy elev is only a polite modification of the indicative. For this 
form of the conditional sentence cp, pol. 25 B ToXMj yap år 
evdaiuoria ely mepl robs véous ef els pèr nuóvos atrods diapfelpet. 
Goodwin 8 403. See Appendix on the text. For the abbreviated 
predicate see Kühner §§ 597 f. and cp. Prot. 325 B oxépar ws 
Gavpaclws yiyvovra ol dyafol (so the MSS.), and 344D r@ dé 
KaK@ ovK éyxwpet yeréo Bas (scil. kak). 

The point now arrived at should be compared with the 
original statement of the problem at 70A. There the alterma- 
tives as to the origin of dpery were threefold ; it is either— 


(I) acquired, and that (a) by teaching (d:daxrév), or (b) by 
practice and example (doxyrdv) ; or 

(II) native ; or 

(III) given áAA@ rel rpdéry. 


Here alternative II (@úce.) is eliminated, and we hear no 
more of doxyrév, I (b). In the final result (98 C D and 99 E) we 
have úse., again discarded as an alternative. For the relation 
of duos to Oela potpa see article * Avvayus and dicis in Plato’ by 
R. G. Bury (CR. vinr 300): ‘@vors may denote what is independent 
of human effort or volition ; so vce is opposed to vój (Prot. 
3837 c, Gorg. 482, etc.), to réxvņ (Rep. 3814), to didaxrdy 
(Prot. 328 c), to co@íg (Apol. 22c). So it indicates what is 
innate, instinctive—the inherited, permanent, and transmissible 
characteristics as opposed to the acquired and artificial.’ It is 
opposed to érixrnrov Rep. 618 D. 

In the Protagoras (323 c) the sophist is made to say ör: dé 
abri» (riv oM Tuc» dperhv) où púoet tryodvras elvat o00. ám Tod 
avroparov, AAA OuOakrÓv re kal é£ émtuedelas Tapaylyveo0ac y ay 
wapaylyynrat, TOTÓ cot mepácopat moeka Sea yap TryovTat 
G\AfAous kakà Éxew AvOpwra Pioee TUX, ovdels Oupodrar 
ojóé vovÜeret ov0€ Siddoxes oùðè KoNdfer . . AAN Edeodow. At 
Apol. 22c it is noticeable that $íce. is used as equivalent to 
0cíq polpa: Eyvey odv kal wept TOv Towrüv, ór. où copia moroier, 
å mototey, dAAA $c ec rwl kal évÜovatáforvres, Goep ol Oeoudvrecs 


M 
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xré. We appear to have a similar identification in the difficult 
passage Laws 6420: póvo yap ('AOnvaior) yeu dvdyxns avro- 
duds Belg polpa adnOas kal où rracrds elow dyafol, for which 
see Archer-Hind's Phaedo p. 184 note. Sch., however, cuts 
out elg uolpa. See on 98 D 24 and 99 E 5, 


28. of éylyvwokov: ‘when a conditional relative clause 
depends on a past tense of the indicative implying the non- 
fulfilment of a condition, it regularly takes a past tense of the 
indicative by assimilation,’ Goodwin § 559; cp. § 528. Here 
the relative depends on the apodosis of a conditional clause. 
So in Charm. 171 ofre yap dv abrot éwexetpoduev mpárrew & ph 
qrvotdueOaxré. Kiihner § 399, 6a. Such temporal sentences 
introduced by rpi» as occur at 84 C 25, 86 D 13, are analogous. 


81. ¿v áxpomóNe,: as the treasury of the city. So at the 
end of the Laws (969 c) of ideal guardians of the city: éàv dpa 
of re üvópes ákpiBOs éxrexPGor, waidevOdcl re Tpoankórvrws, 
wacdevOdvres Te v Gxpomdrer THs xXWpas karoukdoavrTes 
dudaxes dworedecOaow, 


kaTaonpnvapevot: the allusion, as Buttmann pointed out, 
is not to minting, but to the putting a seal on a door, 
such as that of the ’Omic6d0u0s, containing valuables, to mark 
them as public property. He refers to Boeckh Public Economy 
of Athens (p. 442 E.T.) See Hicks Hist. Inser. 37 a 8 6= 
C. T.A. 182: xal (ol raula. TOv Oer) cuvorydvrwr kal avykNeuvTwr 
Tas Ovpas rot òmıoĝoðóuov kal cuconpatvécOwy Trois TOv Tis 
’"AOnvalas raulas. Xen. Hell. 111 i 27 ó 8 érel clde wdyra, 
kaTékAewey abrà kal Kareonutvaro kai púňakas Karéornoev. 

Ueberweg (Untersuchungen p. 294) points out that 100A 
contemplates an Ideal State, such as that of the Republic. Dr. 
Henry Jackson has pointed out to me that this might still 
more be said of the present passage; cp. Rep. 4154. In the 
Meno the Gold is used as a simile; in the Republic it has 
developed into a pious fraud: écré pèv yap oh wdvres ol ev Tj 
móe ddeddol, ws dsouev mpds avrods pvOodoyobvTes, GAN’ ó 
Geds wrdrrwv, boo. pev vuv ixavol &pxew, Xpuc oy év T yevéor 
ouvéutev avrots, kré. Cp. Crat. 398 A. 


32. tva. pndels atrods Sidpbepev: ‘in Attic Greek the second- 
ary tenses of the indicative are used in final clauses to denote that 
the purpose is dependent upon some unaccomplished action or 
unfulfilled condition, and therefore is not or was not attained,’ 
Goodwin MT. § 338, Kühner 8 553. 7, Hadley § 884, F.E.T. 
8 280 ; Orito 44D el yap dóeXor olol T’ elvar rd uéywrra. xarà 
é£ep'yáfen0at, tva olol T $cav ad kal dya0à rà uéywra, Prot. 
335 c, Symp. 181 p, etc. See App. on the text. 
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33. GAN’ meh adlxowro . . . ylyvowro: ‘if the purpose 
is future, at the time of speaking, or if it is left uncertain 
whether the object is or was attained, it must be expressed in 
the ordinary way by the subjunctive or optative, Goodwin 
MT.§ 336. He quotes our passage, translating and comment- 
ing : *we should guard (in that case) in the Acropolis, that no 
one might corrupt them (as some now corrupt them), and that 
when in the future they should become of age they might 
become useful to their states. (Here it is not implied that 
they never become useful, this depending partly on the future.) ' 
The change from tva GédÜeiper to lra yiyrowro marks a change 
from an unrealized supposition to a vague future supposition, 
[Cp. Kühner 8 399. Anm. 4.] 


els Tv ilay, ‘of age.’ ‘Etiam els Pixlar ( Theret, 142 n) 
per eminentiam de juvenili aetate: Liv. xlii 34 cum primum in 
aetatem veni pater mihi uxorem dedit.' Fr. 


Chapter XXVI (89 B-90 B) Socr. Jt seems then that Virtue 
is a matter of teaching. But a very serious difficulty 
remains. Where are the teachers? I have often tried to 
jind them without success, Let us invite Anytus here to 
share the quest, He appears ta be an example of successful 
education himself, and ought to be able to help us. 


This chapter forms a transition to the fourth section, 


6. pi Totro o) kaAós mags! Vara this passage and the C 
use furnish an interesting collection of usages of uh of. We 
ve :— 
(a) the present passage (ui of with indice., dependent on 
no word expressed) : 
(B) wh ox £v ry Apr. uóvor Oég done (ph of with sub., 
dependent on no word expressed) C 10: 
(y) dmiorets ph oùs murinum 9 (eh of with subj, dependent 
on ámureis) D 14 : 
(8) of dvarifeua: wy où krahs éyer@ar (uh où with infin. 
dependent on of« dvarifeuat) D 18. 
With these may be considered D 18 drt obx ferw, de- 
pendent on dmurreir. 


In (a) and (8) it is clear that wy où expresses the opposite 
of what would be expressed by wy alone, and o can be 
connected closely with some word in the context: (a) où raros, 
(B) où uóvov, In these cases, then, the où needs no explanation. 

Three uses of uy with the indicative mood must be dis- 


tinguished. 
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(D In a direct question, where uh, like num, expects a 
negative answer (Kühner 8 587. 11, Jelf § 873. 4, § 741 c d, 
Hadley 8 1015). This usagt appears first in Aesch. (P. V. 247 uj 
wov Tt rpotBns rÀvOe kal meparrépy ; 962 uh Tl cor doxw rapBeiy ; 
Pers. 344). This usage is common in Plato; one has occurred 
at 78 C 23. The negative expectancy is stronger with pip 
(= ph otv, see 73 B 46). phis sometimes qualified by ry: Prot. 
356 c, Rep. 442 p, 466 A, 486 E. 

Though „h in this use ‘expects’ a negative answer, the 
expectation is sometimes not justified or ironical (18 C 23, Crito 
44 E KP. " Apá ye uh éuoU wrpopnOet kal rdv Gddwv érirndeclwy ; 
=. Kal raîra TpounÜoüuat, © Kplrwr, kal Aña roid, Rep. 552 E 
uh ov ológeÜa xal kakoópyous woAdovs év rais ÓNvyapxovpévaus 
wodeow elva kévrpa, Éxovras ; olóue0a uèv obv) This is one 
difficulty in the discrimination between this class and (III). 

(II) uý dependent on a word expressing fear, caution, etc. 

he verb is most frequently in the subjunctive mood; but 
occasionally in the future indicative (Goodwin 8 367), and not 
uncommonly in present or past tenses of the indicative, when 
the object of fear is supposed to be happening now (present), 
or to have happened (perf.), or to have been happening (imp.). 
No instance of the aor. indic. is given in Attic Greek, but see 
Od. v. 300 (Goodwin 8 369, Kühner 8 589. 6, Jelf $ 814a, 
F.E.T. § 238, ep. § 300). Good instances for comparison of 
the moods are furnished by Soph. EZ. 580 8pa uh fua eaurn 
kal perdyvouy rlOys (referring to the future) and 584 ¿OM 
elaópa. wh a ij ook odcay rlOns, ‘see that you are not making 
a false excuse’ (she is actually making one). See Jebb's note 
on 580. This usage goes back to Homer. We may say that uh 
introduces the idea repudiated, or the fear entertained. Cp. on 
77 À. 3. 

(III) A usage probably developed from (II): 22% is used, 
not dependent on any word, in ‘cautious assertions’ (Goodwin 
§ 269; ‘presumptive use,’ Riddell § 59). The subjunctive is 
common ; instances of the indicative are few (Kühner § 394. 
Anm.5; 8589. Anm. 5). uh with a past tense of the indicative 
(like óuoXoy/cauev) expresses a suspicion about a past fact. 
Another (probable) instance of the aor. indic. in this con- 
struction is Huthyd. 291 a (quoted below). Buttmann, asserting 
that the perfect was the only tense quoted in this use from prose 
authors, and noting that wpuodeyjxaper is the tense used at 96 E 
2 and 98 E, etc., says that one might be tempted to alter the 
aorist here to the perfect, but adds: ‘aptior tamen hic videtur 
aoristus in re praeterita quidem sed quae non firma maneat.’ 

This use of uh with the indic. does not appear before Plato. 
The use of prove ‘ perhaps,’ common in Aristotle and later 
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writers, does not occur in Plato. In Phaedo 78D uhrore isa 
TUS uon with negative tendency, and falls under (1) The 

ifference between this usage and (1) is parallel to the difference 
between ov in statements and in questions ; only with mu the 
contrast is less strong, and the tendencies are reversed. Thus: 
où ToUTÓ srw is a negative assertion: ov ToÜrÓ stw; is a 
question with strong affirmative tendency. But uh roÜrÓ éorw 
is a cautious affirmative assertion : uh rotré dor ; is a question 
with negative tendency. ` 

In some of the examples that follow it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish whether we have a ‘cautious assertion’ (III) or an 
tronical question, i.e. one not really expecting a negative 
answer (I). 

Prot. 83124 dd dpa uh od roatrny vrodapBdves cov Thy 
padnow EcecOa. Most editors print this as an interrogation ; 
J.and A. M. Adam, however, quoting this place in the Meno and 
others, rightly say that in all of these passages it is better to 
take 4 as ‘perhaps’ than as an equivalent to Latin num? 

Gorg. 512 D Spa uh Addo Ti TÒ yervaiov kal TÓ dyaldv 7 À TÒ 
epe» re kal cytecOa, wh yap rolro uév, TÓ jS» òróocov Sh 
xpóvor, Tov ye ws dAnOGs dvdpa éardov darty kal où diropuxnréov. 
(So the MSS.: Sch. writes $ yáp for uù yap, and the passage has 
been otherwise altered, unnecessarily.) 

Is. 220 A àÀÀà, uh oúóéy Te padrov obrw ró ye adnOes Exn- 
QAN ékeipó éco TL» 8 wepi mavròs Tow peÜc. (Here it is not 
certain that the second clause is still under the influence of uh.) 

Euthyd. 290E GN dpa, © mpòs Ads, wh ó Krhoimmos Rv ò 


roavra eTo. š 


Ibid. 2914 4X’, à Saude Kplrov, uh ris TOv kpecrróyvey 
vapor» atta épOéyiaro. Heind. Herm. Sch. all print the last 
two as questions. i 

Ibid. 2980 uh ydp, © Hve@vdnue, TÓ Xeybuevov, où Mvoy Abyw 
cuvdmrecs. (So Heind.) “Ithink you are weaving flax with 
not-flax,' ie. not arguing in pari materia. (Herm. and Sch. 
punctuate uh yáp, © Eí060npe* kré., wh thus being deprecatory 
as at 75 B 13.) 

Apol. 25A àXX dpa, à MéXgre, uù ol év ry ékkNMmolg 
diapGelpovar rods vewrépovs:  xdxetvos BeXrlovs rocovow ümrarvres ; 
(Kühner § 589. Anm. 5, I think rightly, regards this as a 
cautious assertion, followed by a question. ost editors put 
note of interrogation after vewrépovs). 

As to the present passage in the Meno, Kühner (8 394. Anm. 5) 
and Ast (s.v. uh p. 335) both regard it as a ‘cautious assertion’ ; 
so does Goodwin, § 269, adding, however, that ‘it may be 
interrogative.” I take the former view, and have therefore, 
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following Buttmann, printed it d a mark of interrogation, 
which Herm. Sch. uud Fr. all ad 

In Lys. 213D dpa py, © Medios TÒ mapáray o)k ópOds 
éfmroüuev ; the dpa clearly marks the sentence as interrogative, 
and it furnishes a good example of the ironical class of direct 
questions with ui spoken of above(I)  Forthough the sentence 
pretends to say ‘can it be we were not right?’ i.e. ‘surely we 
were right,’ the answer is ok Éuovye Óoket, * I think not.’ 


10. GAA pi otk ¿y TG pru pdvov éy: there are large 
classes of cases, corresponding to the indicative uses (II) and 
(III) above, where u is used with the subjunctive either, like 

' (II), dependent on a word expressive of fear, caution, etc. 
(Goodwin § 365, Kühner § 689. 2, Jelf § 814, F.E.T. § 237), or, 
like (III), independently, as a ‘cautious assertion’ (Goodwin 
§ 265, Kühner 8 894. 6, F.E.T. § 300). Of the latter class 
Goodwin l.c. gives many instances from Plato, with whom it is 
a favourite construction. See 94 B 20, E 14. The only real ex- 
ample before Plato is Hdt. v 79 àAAà u&áAXor ph ob ToÜro Ñ TÓ 
pavriov. Theinstances from Homer given by Kühner (cp. F. E. T. 
8 309) are a somewhat different class, of the nature of wishes 
(Goodwin 8 261). Probably the ‘cautious assertion’ was a 
later development from a construction dependent on a verb of 
fearing, after this had been stereotyped, whereas the dependent 
construction was itself developed ‘from an original parataxis 
or co-ordination of two independent sentences, namely an 
expression of fear (elw) followed by a repudiation of an idea 
(ui) vas EXwor) (Goodwin 88 307—309, cp. 88 262, 366). Goodwin 
(8 268) further recognizes a small class corresponding to (I) 
above; instances of “uñ with the subjunctive in a cautious 
question, with a negative answer implied.’ Three instances are 
quoted from Plato, besides a doubtful one from the + Sisyphus. 

Rep. 608 C uh re &AXo Ñ map rabra ; ovdey, 

Parm. 163c rò óë ylyvecOar uh TL Gro Ñ $ oúcías uera- 

' Aaufárvew ; oùõèv Gro. (The MSS. give 7. Heindorf sub- 
stituted 7». Herm. and Waddell keep 7 7.) 

Phaedo 64 c dpa ph Addo re Ñ Ó Oávaros ñ ToUTO ; ; obk, 
4AAà ToÜro. (Bekker, Sch. Archer-Hind excise 7. Heind. 
Herm. Wohlrab, Geddes retain it.) Kühner 8 587. 14. 

With these may be ranked two places in Xenophon, Mem. 
IV ii 12 ph ody où Õúvwpar éyo Ta THs Üikatocóvys čpya 
éfwyfcac0n.; Oec. iv 4 dpa uù aloxuv0Gpev Tov Ilepoów 
BaciMa uuo 0a. ; These, although in the first person, are 
not ‘deliberative ’ questions, and in both wj=num. In the 
real deliberative question (Goodwin § 287) uń either is nonne 
(see especially Rep. 837 B wh dmokpivwpat dv wpoetres unõév ; 
and 554 B u? pau ; kai war’, pn) or is indifferent. 
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otk iy TQ pTi pévov : this is characteristic of the Socratic 
temper as distinguished from the ‘Eristic,’ at least as cari- 
catured by Plato. See Zeller pre-Socratics 11 464, who quotes 
Euthyd. 287 B eir, Egy, à Zokpares, 6 Acovveddwpos brodaBwr, 
olrws ef Kpóvos, Gore & TÒ pórov elmopev viv ávayaprijoket kal et 
TL wépuow elroy, rois 5’ èv TH mapóvri Aevyopévous Novos ovx, ëEeus 
ë T. xen; 

12. tyés (see on 77 A 8): a very favourite with word Plato. 


14. d&rvwrréis pij odk ériorhpy Q: in such a verb as dmord 
we have two notions combined, namely of denial or disbelief 
and of fear or misgiving. From the former point of view it 
will be followed by an infin. or 8re with an indic. ; from the 
latter by uh with the subjunctive. Phaedo 910 Zuas pev 
yap, ws éypua, ám ret re kal poBetrar uh h Yuxh poaroNA grat. 
Cp. ibid. 91D and 704, Xen. Symp. viii 14 doxotor Ó' Éuorye 
amiorovow doxévac ph xwpls yevduevor ovK drorehaot TA TOV 
ayabav avipay Épya. u) introduces the idea warded off, which 
is a negative one: ‘You have a misgiving lest (uh) it be not 
knowledge’ (oix émrioriun). 


17. otk åvarlðepai : the metaphor is from revoking a move 
in a game: 'ámó rv merrevóvrwv kal Tas Kexwnpdvas Fon 
Ynpous dtopPoivrwy’ Harpocration : Phaedo 87 A oix ávariOeuat 
uù oUxl Távv xapiévTrws drodedetyOar: Charm. 164 0 éxelypwy äv 
TL &yurye u&XXov. dvaGeiuny (note the active dvabéyr: = dedicanti 
in the immediate sequel): Prot. 3554 4àXX £ kal viv 
ádva0éc0a. Étecrw: Gorg. 4624. But in Gorg. 461D and 
t Hipparchus 2298 the meaning of dya0éo0a, is to give a 
move back. 


18. pi ob kaXós AdyeoOar: ‘after a principal sentence con- 
taining verbs and expressions of denying, hindering, forbidding, 
and avoiding mh is used with the infin., where in English we 
use no negative’ F. E. T. 8 298, cp. § 3808; Hadley 1029; Kühner 
§ 516. 3. See also on 90 E 26. 

The explanation of the difference between the Greek and 
English use is that the object of these verbs may be looked 
upon from two different points of view. It may be either 
expressive of the thing denied or prevented (external object), or 
expressive of the upshot of the denial or prevention (internal 
object) English leans to the former use, Greek to the latter. 
There are instances in Greek where the uh is omitted, and the 
infinitive put positively as an external object (F.E.T. pp. 366 
note 2, p. 369, 1; Goodwin 88 807, 811; Kühner $516. Anm. 9a; 
Jelf 749. 1). This is chiefly with verbs of prevention, etc. ; the 
omission of uh after verbs of denial is very rare. Jebb on 
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Soph. Ant. 442 says that after dpvetc6a:,when it means to deny, 
uh regularly precedes the dependent inf., but not when it means 
to refuse. 
The ambiguity may be paralleled by a similar one in the 
word ‘doubt.’ We say ‘I doubt if he is dead’ or ‘I doubt his 
being dead,’ where the clause ‘if he is dead’ or the noun-phrase 
‘his being dead’ are external objects to the verb ‘doubt.’ But 
an old writer, or a North-country man now, would say ‘I doubt 
he is dead,’ where the clause ‘he is dead’ is really an internal 
object of the word ‘doubt,’ and expresses the opinion held. 
When the verb of denial, etc. is itself negatived, then if the 
dependent infinitive is to remain an internal object, ie. to 
; express the upshot of the state of mind, or state of fact, the 

ordinary uh will have to be reversed, which is effected by où. 
Thus the meaning here is ‘I do not revoke my position, the 
net result being that there was no mistake.' Op. Phaedo 87 A 
(quoted above); Gorg. 4610 riva ole dxapyhoerOa (i.e. eb 
olsa o00éva åmapvnoóuevov) ph oùxl kal aùròv émloracOa rà 
ólkaua ; 

There is however considerable variety of construction 
possible. But after a verb of denial negatived, u? où with the 
infin. is much the most common construction (Kühner § 516. 4, 
Hadley § 1084, Goodwin 88 807, 815). Instances of the simple 
infin. however occur (Kühner § 516. Anm. 9 b, F.E.T. pp. 368, 9): 
Aesch. Hum. 611 Spica yap deep scriv ovx dpvoj/ueOa ; 
Aeschines 8 8 250 rara ovx étapvoiyrat xpdrrev. Twice in 
Soph. (4j. 96, Ant. 443) we have ovx ázapvoüuas 7d uh (Goodwin 
8 812). (We have in Plato Phaedr. 256 A ph àv dwaprnOivac 
xaploacba, and Rep. 468 o pndert éketvar drapynOjvac dy ap 
BovrAnra dere’. But in both these places dwapretcOa: means 
‘refuse,’ not ‘ deny.’) 

Metrical considerations sometimes led to jj rather than 
u of: in Soph O. T. 1388, Ar. Peace 315 after a negative verb 
of hindrance we have the initial vowel of the infinitive cut off 
after uh, so that u? ob would have been impracticable ; but this 
does not apply at Soph. Phil. 349, when uù oó might have been 
expected. 


Sr. 8 oók tor ervrrhpy: Kühner § 516. 3b, Jelf 749. 2. 
dur regarded as a ‘verbum sentiendi vel declarandi’ may be 
followed by an infinitive with uh, or by ör: with où and a finite 
verb. See on D 14 above. The explanation of the negatives is 
similar to that in the case of dvarl@eua:. The clause Src oix 
Écrw xré. is of the nature of an ‘internal object.’ uh with 
the infin. after åmıøreî» is fairly common ; Thuc. Iv 40 7príerovr 
ph elvat rods rà ÜmAa Tapabóvras rois Tebvewow dpolous, ‘they 
did not believe that those who had given up their arms were 
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like those who had fallen’; also 1 10, 11 101; Hdt. 1 68 (but 
III 66 an infin. of tbe thing disbelieved, without uh); Rep. 
555 A, Polit. 3010; after passive, Charm. 168 E, Laws 839 c. 
Src où after verbs of this class is very rare, and I can find no 
other instance of it after dricrd. We have ws without où Rep. 
450 c D xai yap ws duvara Aéyerat dmicrotr’ dy, kal ws piora ay 
ely dmvorhoerat, and ws où after some similar words, as é£eAeykréos, 
Gorg. 5085. Cp. Huthyphr. 8B, etc. (åmıorô is also treated 
as a verb of inquiry: Phaedo 73 B amreis môs pdOnors dvd- 
procis éaTw.) 


24. ob phre 809áoc kao. phre paðnral elev: the relative E 
clause represents a conditional clause of the same kind (ei — 
elev): ‘a future condition of the less vivid form,’ Goodwin 
§ 531; cp. F. E.T. pp. 201, 202, Hadley $917. (These examples 
must be distinguished from the optative ‘of indefinite fre- 

uency' in relative clauses referring to past time, ‘when 
the verb in the antecedent clause denotes a customary or 
repeated action or a general truth’ Goodwin § 532; e.g. 
Thuc. 11 52 ol óé, xatouévov ÁXXov, eriBardvres dv $épotev, 
dwrjecay.) Cp. 96 C 8 and see on 92€ 18. Other places in 
Plato similar to the present are Phaedr. 276 B 6 voÜüv Éywv 
yéwpyos Gv o repuárov kj0ovro kal &yxapra BoóXocro yevéohar 
mórepa oov0p dy Oépous eis "Adwyidos kýmovs dpadv xalpa ; 
Euthyd. 3024 p &v iryoto raÜra cà elva, & oa é£elm xal 
dToó00c0a. kal 0oüvat kal Osai Sry Bovroro 0càv ; Lys. 214D ô 
et», 214 E Ñ ri av wade, 6 ui) kal Ùp’ abroÜ mTá00v; 215 A ô Ge 
ph ¿yar Qro wis piov (scil. dy ein); 215 B 8 wh ávyam Qm (but 
Sch. ó uh dyarGv); 219E; Hipp. maj. 2844, 2965; Rep. 
412 D, 5498, 5575». In all these cases the relative clause 
depends upon an optative (or infinitive representing an op- 
tative) with d», ie. upon an apodosis. Instances where the 
relative depends on ei with the optative (a protasis) are much 
rarer. See t Hrastae 136 € el Tíxois 7) aùròs áa0evíjcas $ TOv 
Pwr ris TOV av Tepl ob od crovdhy peyddny Éx ots, wbrepov Toy 
dxAócodor cicdyos av À roy larpóv AdBors ; 


25. kaXés Av abro elxdLovres elxdtousey pt) Sibaxrdv elvai : 
aùró is here transferred from its natural place after eiká(ouuev 
by *hyperbaton' (Riddell 88 287 foll., F.E.T. p. 418, Hadley 
§ 1062). The usual object of hyperbaton is, by changing the 
common order, to get, besides the direct meaning given by the 
syntax of the words, an additional meaning suggested by their 
collocation, Here the impression is for a moment left on the 
mind that aóró is governed by elxdtovres used in a transitive 
sense, as at 80 C 26. See too on 98B 2. (An occasional 
object of hyperbaton is to avoid the juxtaposition of like cases. 
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This I think is exemplified by Euthyd. 275 E Gore ode rapa- 
keAeógag0al uo. é£eyévero evAaBnOivac TE peipaxiy, where Tẹ 
peipakío, dependent on wapaxedevoacOa, is kept well apart 
from pot ) 

Riddell's elaborate list of examples of hyperbaton in Plato 
is far from exhaustive. The present example, which he 
omits, would seemingly come in 8 289. Add ZHuthyphr. llc 
TO yap wepudvat ToíTocs roÜro kal uh pévew èv TO adT@ oÚK ¿YO 
cim Ó €vreGels, where see Fr.'s. note. He quotes inter alia 
Phaedr. 239 A Tocoórwv kakQv . . . épacrhy épouévq áváykg 
yyvopévwv Te kai pice évóvrov, TOv pev HoecOat, rà 08 mapa- 
oxevagew. The tendency to elaborate the order of words grew 

: on Plato. 


26. pi Sibaxrdv elvat: cp. the reference to this passage at 
96 C 8, where we have u 96e dtdaxrdy elvan We need not infer 
(with Buttm.) that 47óé should be read here. 


29. el elev: indirect question; the optative being used 
because ¢nrôv is here imperfect. | 


33. els kaAóv, ‘opportune, ut sescenties' Stallbaum. See 
Hipp. maj. 286 cn; els xdd\\orov Euthyd. 275 B. 


34. Ast regards the forms éxabeféuny, rapexabefouny as always 
aorists in Plato; I believe rightly. No present indic. ka6étouat 
or vapakaÜ0éfoua. occurs in Plato. (The simple éfouac in all 
its forms is foreign to Attic prose.) The apparent exception 
T Axtochus 371 € kxa0éfovra. Sixacral is significant. Nor 
does the imperative or infinitive occur, in which the accent 
would discriminate. I know of no instance in Plato where the 
sense would require éxadeféunv or mapexka0etóumy or the corre- 
sponding participles to be impf. ; and in all cases the aorist 
sense is better. Thus, here ‘Anytus has just sat down’; he 
has not ‘been sitting’ for some time, for it would have 
been difficult to ignore him, and the share he takes presently 

! suggests no acquaintance with the previous dialogue (Fr. p. 23). 
Cp. Charm. 1580 epo xabegsuevos uty Dufprynaat, ‘come and 
sit down here, and tell me all about it’; ibid. rapaxade{éuevos ; 
ibid. 155c xa0£fovro, éxa0éfero ; Lys. 206 c av yap elcédOys xal 
kabegouevos diadéyy ‘if you go in and take a seat and engage 
in talk’; ibid. 207 A éxa6ejóue0a xal ÓweXeyóue0a, ‘we had 
seated ourselves, and were in conversation’; Ewthyd. 274 B 
Érvxe wéppw xabetduevos ToU. KAewíov, ‘happened to have taken 
a seat at some distance from C.’; Phaedo 61 c xa0$ke rà eken 
€vi rhv yi kal xabegouevos (‘assuming a sitting posture’) ofrws 
Hon rà Xourà Sedéyero. Cp. Xen. Mem. 1v ii 8 rapakaQefouévov. | 


@ peraddpev: the relative here has a definite antecedent, 
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aud so has no effeet on the mood of the following verb; the 
subjunctive is hortatory. Goodwin 8 519. Buttm. strangely 
regards it as fina’; see Goodwin 8 572. 


36, "Avvros yap 88e: for Anytus see Introd. § 6. 


37. AvOeplwvos: we know nothing of him beyond what 
we read here. Plato's object in eulogizing him is not, as Cobet 
thought (Coll. erit. p. 47), merely to furnish a foil to the faults 
of his son, but alsoto give another instance of the truth set 
forth ce, xxxii-xxxiv (93 B foll.) that even the best of fathers 
cannot communicate virtue to their children. 


39. rà IloÀukpárovs xpüpara: the name of Polycrates, 
the tyrant of Samos in the sixth century B.c., whose history is 
given by Herodotus in his third book, is here used cierran 
as a type of wealth. We generally use the name of Croesus in 
this connexion. Fr. quotes other instances; rà "TarráXov 
TíAarra Euthyphr. 11E. Cp. Laws 6608 éùr öè dpa mÀourg 
Kirópa re kal Mida parior. 


40. “Iopyvlas ó OnBatos: this important man was a leader 
of the democratic or anti-Spartan party at Thebes. We find 
him in the year 403 r.c. helping the exiled Athenian democrats, 
Thrasybulus, Anytus, etc., to return. Justin v 9 itaque 
Ismenias Thebanorum princeps etsi publicis non poterat, 
privatis tamen viribus adjuvabat. In 395 m.c. Tithraustes, the 
successor of Tissaphernes, irritated by Agesilaus’ successes in 
Asia Minor, sent over Timocrates the Rhodian to Greece with 
thirty talents to bribe the leaders in various states to make war 
against Sparta. Xenophon (Hell, 111 v 1) mentions as recipients 
of this money Androcleidas, /smenias, and Galaxidorus at Thebes, 
two men at Corinth, and ‘Cylon and his friends’ at Argos (Grote 
Hist. ch. Ixxiv). The share that would thus fall to Ismenias 
could only be described as rà IIoA. xpüuara by a hyperbole. 
Fr. as to this shrewdly observes that nothing is more liable to 
exaggeration than wealth. But it is not at all necessary to 
suppose that the money brought by Timocrates was the only 
instance in which Ismenias received gifts of this kind. Believ- 
ing, as I do, that the Meno was not written till at least ten 
years after 395, I think Plato may well have had later instances 
in his mind. Reference to these gifts from Persia is made in 
the words otéé dérros riwwós just above; Anthernion's wealth 
was not, like that of Ismenias, the result of bribery. Plato in 
one other place (Rep. 1 336 A) refers to Ismenias, whom he 
evidently disliked. The Meno has points of kinship with the 
first book of the Republic, the composition of which probably 
followed it at no long interval (Introd. § 19). Socrates there 
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thinks the definition of Justice ‘to benefit one's friends 
and harm one's foes’ Ilepiávópov eivat $ Iepdixxov $ ép£ov 1) 
"Icuxvíov ToU OnBalov 1j Tiwos &XXov uéya olopévou  Óvrac0a« 
wrovalov ávópós. The collocation of names is not without 
irony, but the mention of Ismenias is made appropriate by the 
fact that he distinctly used his wealth as a political engine—to 
‘help his friends and harm his foes.’  Ismenias was put to 
death in 382 B.c. by the Spartans after they had obtained 
control of Thebes by seizing the Cadmea. Xen. Hell. v ii 35 
Tóre ù Karnyopetro ToU "lounvlov kal ws BapBaplfa kal ws £évos 
TG llépog én’ oddevt dyad rijs "EAAáóos yeyevnuévos ety kal ws 
Tay wapd Bacoéos xpnudrww perecdngpus ety kal öre Tfjs év TH 
“EAAGS: rapaxis wdons ékeivós Te kal ’Avdpoxdeldas alriwraroe 
elev. (See Grote Hist. ch. lxxvi.) 

Were the passages in the Meno and the Republic written 
after the death of Ismenias! Plato very rarely mentions by 
name a person living at the time of his writing. But this rule 
is not universal. Isocrates certainly, and T vnus probably, 
were living at the time when the Phaedrus was written. 
Moreover, the Meno and the first book of the Republic can 
hardly have been written long after 382, and it is not likely 
that such references to Ismenias should be made immediately 
after his death. I think both sages were written while 
Ismenias was still powerful at Thebes, that is, before the end of 
882 B.c., but probably not much before (Intr. $14). 

We have here one of several anachronisms in which Plato 
introduces in dialogues where Socrates is present mention of 
events that happened after Socrates’ death. Cp. Symp. 198 a, 
where allusion is made to the yes UP of Mantinea by the 
Spartans in 385 B.C. ; Menez. 244 p foll. 

The Ismenias here mentioned must not be confused with 
his son Ismenias, who in 367 accompanied Pelopidas to the 
court of the Great King (Plut. Artow. 22). 


49. Soxdv elvar: the editors note the anacoluthon. You 
would expect doxodvros. But the structure of the whole 
sentence is loose. The mp@rov pév at line 36 referring to 
Anytus is not answered by either the Érevra at line 41, or 
that at 44, both of which refer to Anthemion. After the 
introduction of the relative sentence ôs éyévero, Anthemion 
becomes the main subject, and the participle dox@» naturally 
follows the case of xrynodpevos. 


43. dyxeSns: lit. ‘bloated.’ The word occurs nowhere else 
in Plato ; and is very rare in this sense elsewhere. But 5yxos 
occurs often in the tragedians in the sense 'dignity,' 'self- 
importance. So éykoüuat, as Aristoph. Frogs 708. 
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émrax0fs = odiosus often in Plato, as Phaedo 87A el ph 
émax0és striv eren. Cp. Thuc. vi 54 é¿max09s $v és rovs 
"TOXNoUs. | 


44. eboradfs: not elsewhere in Plato; lit. ‘well braced,’ 
‘compact,’ the opposite of éyxwdns. L. & S. quote Plut. Marius 
34 edoradhs Tov Übykov. 


46. aipotyra: yotv: ‘Xen. Apol. 29 (“Avurov) ray peylorwv 
bd Tis wodews dpdv åıoúmevov. Creatus est otropidat (Lys. 
XXII 8) et orparwyós (a. Chr. 409, Diod. Sic. xrrr 64 [Grote 
Hist. ch. 1xiii], et a. Chr. 403, Lys. x111 78) ; Theramenes apud 
Xen. Hell. Ur iii 42 tres principes enumerat Thrasybulum 
Anytum Alcibiadem ; post expulsos tyrannos, quorum inter 
audaces fuerat oppugnatores (Lys. xiii 78) [Grote Hist. ch. 
lxv], magna florebat gratia et potestate (Isocr. xviii 23)’ Fr. 
He was one of the most important men in Athens in the years 
succeeding 403 B.C. He is ‘undoubtedly’ (Jebb Att. Or. 1 117) 
the Anytus who was called on the defence in the trial of Ando- 
cides in the same year as that of Socrates. See de Myst. ad fin. ; 
Holm History of Greece E.'T. 111 26. 


47. &perfjs mép. SiSacKxddouvs: Stallbaum quotes for words of 
learning and teaching with mepi and the gen. of the thing 
learnt or taught Lach. 186 c dtddoxadds por où yéyove Tobrov 
mép, ibid. E, Menez, 235 E 0t0áckaNos ofca o0 mávu fairy wept 
fmropiktjs, Phaedr. 265 D, Crat. 418 c. Cp. presently wept rovrov 
ToU Tpá'yuaros: also eldws ep at 71 B 3 and note there. See 
Cope on Aristot. Rhet. I ix 14 wept è rôv Addwv où xaderdv 
lóciv. He observes that the substitution of a prep. with its case 
for a simpler construction (e.g. the object of a verb) is character- 
istic of fourth-century, as distinguished from earlier, writers. 
Among other places he quotes Phaedr. 250 o, where wept káAXovs 
stands for subject, Rep. 497 A elóos vóuwv mépi kal moNrelas, 
where mepi with its case stands, as here, for the simple gen. 
after a noun. For the structure (yrety óióaokáXovs elr’ eloly 
see on 71 A 25. ‘Prolepsis’ often occurs after verbs of inquiry ; 
see 92 C 22 ov rovrous ef{nrotuer Tíves eloív. 


Chapters XXVII (90 B) to XXX (92C 20).—Socr. Suppose we 
wanted to make Meno a shoemaker, or a physician, or a 
Slute-player, we should send him to a professional teacher? 
Anytus. Naturally. Socr. But, as it is, what Meno 
desires 4s political Virtue and Wisdom. I suppose we ought 
to send him to the paid and accredited teachers of this—I 
mean, of course, the Sophists, ANYTUS. Don’t name them: 
they do infinite mischief. Socr. Strange that they should be 
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so successful. No other craftsmen could succeed in imposing 
on the public so long. Or do they impose upon themselves as 
well? Anytus. Certainly not. They are a designing set 
that ought to be turned out of every respectable city. I have 
never had anything to do with them, and do not wish to, but 
I know all about them. 


Here begins the fourth section of the dialogue, extending to 
the end of ch. xxxiv. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


2. T9 wavrod Efvp: cp. 92D 26 rdv rarpixdy Tóvóe éraipor. 
Fr. (Introd. p. 24 note 2) makes it appear probable that this 
evla was inaugurated between Anthemion and the Meno who 
helped Athens at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. 11 22, 2). This Meno cannot have been the father of 
the Meno of our dialogue, whose father’s name was Alexidemus 
(76 E 48): he may have been his grandfather.  Fr.'s reason for 
thinking that the evia between the families did not go back 
farther than Anthemion is that the latter had made his money 
himself, so that his ancestors were probably not so wealthy or 
prominent as to enter into such a relation. 


wept rovrov ToU TpáypaTos: these words do not depend on 
ouf#rnoov, but on diddoxadro, as just above. But here, for the 
sake of variety, we do not have the ‘prolepsis’ d:dacxddous, 
rives y elev. 


5. áya8by larpdv Yyevéo-@ac: we have here one aspect of the 
standing paradox as to the difference of Virtue from the special 
Arts. See Prot. 3118 foll Of the special arts there are 
special and accepted teachers. Of Virtue, or the Political art, 
the only visible teachers are the people called Sophists. But 
whereas the doctor makes you a doctor, the Sophist makes you, 
not a Sophist, but what! elwé po, pny éyó, à 'Imrókpares, 
wapa llpwra'yópav viv émixepets lévai, dpyipioy Tev ékelvq 
pac 00p bmép aeavroÜ, ws rapa Tiva ddifduevos kal rls yernoduevos ; 
dorep &y el émevóew mapà Tov cavroÜ ópdvvuor éX0*v ‘Irroxpdrn 
Tov Kor, rv trav ’AokAnmiaddv krè. Cp. 3188 foll. See on 
93B 17; + Alc. i 194 & foll. is an imitative passage; Gorg. " 
514 A foll., Hipp. maj. 283 B foll. are germane. See also Xen. 
Mem. rv ii 2 and iv 5, and particularly Aristot. NZ. x ix 18 
Gp’ ody perà ToOro émicxerréoy Tó0ev 7) wis vouoberikds yévar’ ay md 
TiS; 7) kaÜásep éxl TOv áNAQy, rapa TOv ToMTwkOv ; pbpioy yap 
éóóke, THs ToXMwrucfjs elva. N oUx Óuotov palverai rl rhs moN- 
Tens kal TOV Norway ¿muruy Te Kal Óvrápewr ; èv này yap Tots 





a. 
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Aos of aùrol dalvovra rds re Óvváueis mapaðıðóvres kal évep- 
yotvres am’ abrQv, olov larpol xal papeis: Tà dé moderexa 
émaryyéAdovrat pev Sddoxew of cogioral, mpárre. 5’ abrov ovdels, 
GAN’ ol wodtrevdpuevor, of Sdtatey Ay Suvdpuer Tvl ToÜro TpáTTew kal 
éurecpia waddov Ñ dtavola: obre yap ypdpovres oÜre Aéyovres wept 
Tay roovTwy galvovrat . . . où aD MONTLKOÙS METONKÓTES TOÙS 
operépous viets 7j twas dddous r&v plwy. (Grant in his note thinks 
there is a reference to the Meno.) Cp. Grote Hist. ch. lxviii. 
Before the time of Plato the notion of general mental gt 
training, i.e. a gymnastic beneficial to the mind apart from 
the matter learnt, was hardly apprehended. To elaborate this 
view is the chief object of the ‘ Educational Dialogues’ and one pi 
of the objects of the Republic. ME 


16. xadd&s av eréutropev: contrast D 23 xaAós dv wréuromer. C . 
For the first supposition—that he is to be sent to a physician i 
—is clearly unreal; but in the second case the supposition is l 
generalized and so not impossible. See on 74B 6. E 


20. ¿m aùr Toóre, ‘avowedly for this service.’ éri with D T 
the dat. implies condition, and may be used to express either 2 
the thing conceded or the thing received. In CR. vin 444 
I have tried to show that él fxr( puépec may mean either ‘on 
condition of paying’ or ‘on condition of receiving’ a sixth 
part. Like the present passage is Rep. ix 590 A "Eppirn éml 
TH Tod ávOpós vx (‘at the sacrifice of her husband's life’) rà» 
Üpuov Óc£auérn, Hipp. maj. 2840 xpüuara EXaBey érl radevoe, 
Apol. 414 ¿ml mócq äv Tis óéËacro; on the other hand Laws 
745.4 pave? ó BovAduevos ¿ml rots jdjuloecw ‘on condition of 
receiving one half.’ Often of course the conditions may be 
looked at from either point of view: Apol. 290 ádieuév ce emi V og 
ToUT uévro, p wre pnxére pirocodely ; these are the terms : 
which the Athenians exact, and which Socrates is to concede. 

Cp. on 75A 7. Nearly allied is the use in ¿ml coġlę 70B 11. 


21. roð Bovňopévov : in this phrase the force of the article 
is exhausted in making the participle into a noun; no 
demonstrative force is left; so that ó BovAduevos is ‘any one who 
chooses,’ just as ó rvxdv is ‘any one who chances,’ ó xeXóawr 
‘any one to hinder.’ (Something similar is rò» 'A05vator ‘any 
Athenian’ Aristoph. Birds 1085, Dem. 23 (Aristocr.) 88, etc.: cp. 
Gorg. 487 x motóy rwa xph elvai rov ävõpa ‘the typical man.’) 

The phrase ó SovAóuevos is common from Herodotus (1 54) pr 
downwards, especially in the orators in the legal phrase ò 2 
BovAópevos "AOnvalwy ols Eeorw ‘any duly qualified Athenian’ Pics 
(Meier and Schómann Attische Process (564) 756). We have it 
in this dialogue 70C 17, 91B 14: Laws 745A (see last dv 
note): Gorg. 521 B drt dwoxrevel ue ó BovAduevos, etc. = 


27 
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E 20. rd aùrà ra9ra; ‘does not the same hold?’ Herm., 
Sch., Fr. all print a note of interrogation after these words, 
understanding éxe, or the like. This view I have followed. 
Riddell 8 18 regards rà aórà raóra as a forestalling of the sentence 
that follows it, and therefore puts only a comma after raóra. 


mo) voi lore. . pà dav: it is clear that here z? 
é0tNev stands as a subject to wodAAh dvod écri, and that the 
negative is a real negative, to be translated in English. 
Thus these cases of uý with the infinitive are to be dis- 
tinguished from such as xwAów ce roüro wh Tot», where uù 
mote stands as an object (see on 89 D 19), and the negative is 
redundant (or ‘ reflected’) and not to be translated in English. 

But after such expressions as woA\} dvoa—a class which 
may be generalized as falling roughly into two divisions 
(a) expressions denoting impropriety (as the present, &Xoyor, 
aloxpóv, obx Sorby srv, etc.), (B) expressions of impossibility or 
improbability (ddvvarov, ob wpocdoxla eriy, etc.)— we more 
commonly, when the thing deprecated is negative, have uh oük 
instead of, as here, the simple „h. Heind. on Prot. 352p 
alexpór dort kal épol cojíav kal émiorjyny ph obxli mwávrwr 
xparicroy páva elvat says ‘Post aloxpóv dors interdum sim- 
plex uý, frequentius multo ut h.l wh oó cum infinitivo 
copulatum reperies.’ He refers to Theaet. 151 D aloxpdy 
uÀ od mavrl TpóT wpodvpeicOa, t Érastae 189 A, Xen. Rep. 
Lac. vi 2, ete. (On the other hand Laws 820a ë éxelywy 
Tor’ éorly àv Epapev aloxpòv yeyovéva: TÓ u) ExloracOa.) So 
with the phrase before us, Symp. 210B woddh voa ph obx 
WyetcOae: cf. ibid. 2180 sávv ávógrov ph où xal Toro 
xapílcac80a.: with &Xoyov, Soph. 219 E Tw ye why Onpeurixhy 
&Xoyov TÒ uh) où Téuvew Óuxp: further Theaet. 181 B8 oúóëy uèv 
ody ávekróv ph où Óuokéjac0ac (contrast Laws 861D rovrow 
tolyuy roiy voiy TÓ uèv oÚK dvexrév, TÓ ye Sh ph Meyew xré.): 
Rep. 427 E ovx covy ph ob Bone dixatootvy: Phaedo 88B 
oùôĉevl Tpocíke. (The examples are all from class (a): 
examples from class (8) may be dispensed with.) 

uh où in these cases is analogous to ph oó after positive 
verbs of prevention or denial where the thing prevented or 
denied is itself negative, the „h being reflected from the 
negative idea in the previous verb, while the od remains to 
be translated as a qualifieation of the object of it. . On the 
other hand when we have u) où with the infin. after negatived 
verbs of prevention, etc. (as at 89 D 18), both uh and où are 
reflected from the previous negatived negative idea, and neither | 
remains to be translated. Kühner deals with the two classes | 
in 8 516, sections 4 and 5 respectively. See Goodwin MT. 
88 816, 817: F.E.T. pp. 367, 381. Perhaps the clearest account 
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is given by Mr. Whitelaw Cambridge Philolog. Soc. Transactions 
vol. 1 pp. 42, 43. In ovx dator uh ob Bonbeiv, ovx, Scvov is resumed 
by 4, which repels où Boneiv; deprecation of not rendering 
assistance is the state of mind of the speaker. 

With such an expression as ro\\}) ävora we may have an 
infin. as a subject (u? ¿0éNeu); but we may also have a looser 
‘consecutive’ infinitive, u) ovx é0éXew, expressing the ‘net 
result’ of what is recommended. 

F.E.T. is therefore right in observing (p. 381) that in these 
cases of ui) où ‘we may be sure that the force of each negative 
was, originally at least, felt in Greek.' But the idiom was 
sustained by an 'irrational' tendency in the Greek language. 
Mr. Whitelaw CR. x 244b, at the end of a valuable article. 
says: “It is evident that these combinations (of negatives) 
had a certain fascination for the Greek mind. This appears 
especially in the ingenious and unnecessary developments of 
the consecutive uh où.’ The fact that uù où was pronounced 
as one syllable in verse is further evidence how closely the 
words had coalesced. Somewhat similar is the development of 
ky for xal (see on 72C 1). By the time we get to uh où with 
the participle we have clearly posed the bounds that separate 
‘rational’ from ‘irrational’ idiom. For SvoáMygros yap å» 
eln» rodvde u) où xarotxripwy Edpay is not capable of logical 
explanation: it is a variant, by ‘personalization,’ for ducddyyrov 
ay eln uù ob karowripew. So Phil. 12 D ras yàp hõovh ye 00v 
ph ovx dpodraroy dy eln; may be regarded as a variant for 
åuńxavov yap hõovhv ye hovi uh ody duodraroy elva. A similar 
method may be applied to Gorg. 509 A, Euthyd. 297 c, where 
also we have personalising extensions of the infinitive usage. 


81. Ate cT ‘the relative takes yu} when the antecedent 
is indefinite’ F. E. T. p. 362, Hadley § 1021. In these cases the 
relative clause may be looked on as conditional. Cp. 80D 2, 
95 B 17, 96C 7, 99 C 23. Cp. me 79D 38. 


82. phr tori atrév: ‘when a relative clause is continued 
by a clause co-ordinate with it, the relative word is hardly ever 
repeated. Where this would be necessary’ [owing to a change 
of the case required] ‘the relative construction is abandoned in 
the second clause, and the relative word is sometimes (a) entirely 
omitted, and sometimes (b), if in an oblique case, replaced by 
a personal or demonstrative pronoun’ Hadley 8 1005. See on 
74D 35. As examples of (a) in Plato see Rep. 538 D, Symp. 
2015, Menex. 2390 (nom. omitted), Prot. 818 B (dat. omitted). 
Asexamplesof (6)—of which the presentisaninstance—Stallbaum 
quotes Rep. 395 D ðv pauèv xiderOar kal Óety atrovs dvdpas 
dyabous yevéoGat, Gorg. 452 D 6 dys od péyiorov åyabòv elvas kal 
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cé Snpsoupydy elvat adrod. Kiihner § 561. 1 (cp. Jelf 8 833) also | 
quotes from Plato Rep. 505 e 8 0» Owokec uèv draca Puy xal 
TOÜTOV Éveka Trávra, mpárre, Phil. 128, Hipp. maj. 289 D ë xal 
TAa mávra Koopetra: kal Tpoa'*yevouévov avrod kana palyerat. 
Add Theaet. 192 A ô uù olde unde ëxe abroÜ cdpayida: ibid. B 
Érepór ri Gy olde kab aloOdverat kal Eye aD kal ékelvov TÓ onpetov. 
For the (exceptional) repetition of the relative see Prot. 313 a, 
and J. & A. M. Adam’s note. Analogous to the idiom now con- 
sidered is the transition from a causal clause to a direct state- 
ment, as Eur. Alc. 1057 dcrdjv PoBotpa uépuw, ëk re Snpordy 
un ris p’ ddéyén . . kal ris Oavovons . . mori» mpdvoiay Set u’ 
éxew. (See Graves on Thuc. v 61, and Marchant on Thuc. vi 
31.) Perhaps these phenomena indicate incomplete develop- 
ment of the subordinate sentence. 


34. ob woAAf cot Soke? kré., ‘does not this seem to you a 
serious flaw in reasoning?’ ‘Indeed it does, and brute 
stupidity to boot.’ Buttmann well expresses the difference 
between áAoyía and áua0ía. The former is the case of the 
man who for the time fails to apply his reasoning power; the 
latter that of the man whose reasoning power has never been 
cultivated. As to áua0(a see Archer-Hind on Timaeus 86 B, and 
J. Adam on Zuthyphr. 2c. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


91A 2. ferri oe . . BovdederGar: the subject of eecri is ce 
BovdeveoOar. See Kühner 8 475. Anm. 1, 2. Cp. Gorg. 486c 

Tov TotoÜroy Eterriv érl kóppns Tí T TovTa ph óvart Sixyny, Polit. 

290 D obd’ téecrs Ba rÀ éa, xcpls leparixis ápxew ; Orito 51D @ a» 

ph dpérxwpev ueis éfetvac Naóvra, Tà aŭro dmiévar, Laws 721 D. 

Mr. St. George Stock points out that éeorl oe ‘is more compli- 

mentary than éeorl co. would have been. The latter would have 

meant * you have the opportunity”; this means ‘‘ there is the 

; opportunity,” i.e. * I have the opportunity of your assistance." ' 


4. tatrns tis cob(as kré.: this corresponds pretty much 
to Meno's definition of dvdpds ¿per 71E. Meno however has 
said nothing about treatment of parents. But he has laid 
stress on weyadorpérea (74 A). Cp. Prot. 3188 foll., where 
Protagoras says that what he teaches is ebfovMa rept rv olkelwr, 
mos dy piora Tj» avrod olxlay Ovowot, kal wepl trav Tíjs wédews, 
érws Ta THS Wodews Suvarwraros dy ely kal mpdrrew kal Aéyew. 
See Xen. Mem, 1v ii 11 (quoted by Fr.) où rov, ó Evavsnue, | 
ravrns Tis aperijs éplecat, dt’ fv AvOpwwroe moMrucol -yl-yvorrat 
kal olkovoyuukol kal &pxew lkavol kal cé rots T’? Aois 
ávÜpómois kal éavrois. . , Écrit yap Tov Bacthéwr abr (ù Téxvy) 
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kal xadetrac BaooWuk. Cp. Rep. 600cp.  Isoer. Antid. (15) 
285 speaks of himself and his pupils as rovs rà Toara ua»0á- 
vyovras kal ueNerüyTas, ét dv kai ròv doy olkov kai rà Kowa TA 
THS TTÓNewS KaNas diockjoove. 


7. wodrtras kal £évovus: Xen. Oec. ii 5 &rara £évovs mpoońket 
got roddovs béxecGat kal rovrous weyadompends’ Emera 5¢ oMras 
Secrvitew kal eb woetv (Fr.). 


8. trodéfacGat kal dromépipar: not merely the substantial 
duties of hospitality, but the art to ‘welcome the coming, speed 
the parting, guest’ with all due etiquette. ‘Charondas ap. 
Stob. flor. xliv 40 (mpoolua vdpwv): Eevov—ebdgjuws kal olxelws 
wpocdéxecOar kal ámooTéNNew, Arist. NE. 1v ii 15 ? peyando- 
mpémeua—kal Tepl évwv è vrodoxds kal dmocroÀàs xal Swpeas 
kal avridwpeds’ (Fr.). : 


14. xowots, ‘open,’ cp. Xen. Cyneg. xiii 9 of 8ë girdcopor Gc. B 
Kotyol kal dio. See CR. XI 424 b. 


15. ra£apévovs : aorist, because the fee is fixed once for all ; 
arparropévous : pres., because it is exacted from time to time. 


16. kal rlvas: xal indignantis. Cp. 80D 1. Contrast Eur. 
Phoen. 1358 kal rôs yévar’ av ravde dvororpwrepa; with 1363 
wos kal wérpaxrat Óvrrixov malðwv pévos; The first question 
has feeling ; the second asks for details. The explanation of 
the difference is that xal accentuates the word that follows it. 
See Shilleto on Dem. F. L. (19) 8 257. 


18. codiords: see on 85 B 49. For the process by which C 
the word acquired an opprobrious sense, see the article 
‘Sophist’ in Encycl. Brit., Zeller pre- Socr. 11 429 foll., 
Grote Hist. ch. lxvii, Sidgwick in JP. rv pp. 288 foll, v pp. 
66 foll. Grote rightly protested against the representation of 
the sophists as a conspiracy against morality and philosophy. 
But he perhaps hardly attached sufficient weight to the in- 
direct consequences of the one common attribute that they 
did undoubtedly possess, namely that they were professional 
teachers. Their forth-coming was the response to a feeling 
of the narrowness of the older training, and the demand for 
something at once more elaborate and more effective (Zeller 
pre-Socr. 11 396, 397 ; 430, 436 ; Sidgwick Hist. of Ethics 17-22). 
But the rise of the 'professional element' put a new aspect 
upon the pursuit of knowledge. ‘The introduction of pay- 
ment for scientific instruction,’ says Zeller (ut sup. 11 441), ‘is 
a sign that now instead of honest inquiry, satisfied with 
knowledge of the actual, only that knowledge is sought which 
may be applied as a means to other ends.” Then would follow 
that reaction upon teaching which must occur when it has to 
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be accommodated to the practical demands of the taught. No 

man, says Plato (Soph. 232 D), would resort to the sophists if 

they did not promise to make men clever in debate about Law 

and Polities. This suggests some of the reasons that led to 

the odious connotation of the word ‘sophist’ and the un- 

popularity of the class. With a nation so prone to $0óvos as 

the Greeks, the mere assumption of special knowledge easily 

became invidious. Already in Aesch. P.V. 944 Hermes uses 

the term coguorys as a taunt to Prometheus. Riddell Introd. 

p. xxvii shows how in 1791 the name ‘Philosopher’ became 

a term of opprobrium among British abhorrers of the 

French Revolution. The title ‘Professor’ has before now 

lent itself to an uncomplimentary use. See Prot. 3124 

E (the conclusion of the passage referred to on 90B 5) Xv 6óé, 
jv © yw, mpós Oev, oùk av aloxóvoo els To)s “EdAnvas 
cavróp cogiorny waptxwv; Ny róv Ala, © Zokpares, eUmep ye 
à Stavooduar xph Aéyew. The sequel gives further evidence 
of the unpopularity of ‘sophists.’ Callias’ porter (314 D) has 
no more discrimination than Aristophanes or Anytus; he | 
mistakes Socrates and his companion for codioral rives, and | 
shuts the door in their faces. Later, 316 c p, Protagoras speaks | 
with some feeling of the odium attaching to his profession, and 
the great caution he has to exercise: où yap cjukpol wept aùrà 
$06vo. Te ylyvovrat kal ANa: dvopévecat re kal émigovAal. See 
also Xen. Cyneg. ch. xiii, from which Fr. quotes (8 8) cogioriy 
kB vat, 8 dor bvedos apd ye Trois ef dporoücuw. (Xen. con- | 
cludes his tract in the true spirit of the country squire by | 
advising young men to avoid the sophists and stick to hunt- 
ing.) So Isocrates Antid. (15) 168 speaks of 7) wow} wept rods 
cogioras uo. 

19. 'HpáxA«s, edpfjpe, ó Zókpares, ‘good gracious, Socrates, 
spare our ears!’ The source of Anytus’ hostility to the sophists, 
and to Socrates, whom he included among them, is explained by 
Grote 11 27 : ‘ He is a man of plain sense, practical habits, and 

conservative patriotism—who worships what he finds accredited 
as virtue, and dislikes the talkers and theorizers about virtue 
in general.’ We must also take into account the circumstances 
of the time. After the amnesty of 403 B.c. ‘the émcelxeca of the 
restored people did not last long, and was naturally succeeded by 
a sensitive and fanatical zeal for theirrevived popularinstitutions’ 
Riddell Introd. p. iv (cp. p. xxix). Culture of any kind was 
associated with oligarchic reaction. Not that the fear of culture 
was confined to democrats, for the Thirty had attempted to put 
down those who taught Adywr réxvnv (Xen. Mem. 1 ii 31). In 
spite of the boasted rappycla and éfovela at Athens (see Gorg. | 
461 E, Rep. 557 B), the Athenian temper was at bottom intolerant | 
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(Holm Hist. of Greece ET. 11 293), though we may concede to 
Grote Hist. ch. lxviii that it was less so than that of other 
States. Cp. on 80 B 21. 

The view of Callicles in the Gorgias is very similar to that 
of Anytus. Callicles too is a lover of the ófjuos (Gorg. 481 D, 
513 c) and a hater of the sophists (ibid. 519 E ZQ. Ovxoiv dxovers 
toatra Aeyyóvrwv TOV Qackóvrwy mradeverw dvOpwrous els ápertv ; 
KAA."Eyorye: adda Tl. &y Aéyois dvOpwrwy mép. ovdevds lwr ;). 
Callicles, like Meno, has been trained in rhetoric by Gorgias, 
but spurns the idea that Gorgias can teach rà dixaca (4826 foll.), 
and disbelieves in the sophists who profess to train men eis 
áperjv. Compare his view ibid. 4854 d«Xocoólas èv Ócov 
watdelas Xápw Kaddv peracxeiy, kal obk aloxpdy petpaxiy Er. 
byte pidocope’y kré., a view which Socrates sums up at 487c: 
évixa év vpiv radde tis óta, wh TpoÜvyeio0a. els T?» dxplBeay 
girtocogely, GAG evrAaBetcOar TapekeNeUen0e AAHAS mos uÀ 
vépa Tod déovros copwrepot yevduevor Nhoere Stapbapévres. See 
on 95023. So the practical soldier Laches disparages sophists, 
Lach. 197 D (cp. 183c foll.). The view of Isocrates recalls that 
of Callicles (Antid. (15) 268). See note on 100 A 6, Jebb Att. 
Or. 11 p. 39, and Sidgwick in JP. v 75 foll. 

It is this unpopularity, shared by Socrates with other 
philosophers, but in an even greater degree (Riddell Introd. xxvi), 
against which he protests (Apol. 28 A): kal roür' Éorw ô ¿uë 
alpóce, éávmep aip, où Médnros oúóë “Avuros, GAN’ ù Tí» 
ToXXGr afo re kal $06vos. Cp. Zeller Socr. 219, 220. 

Rep. vi is an apology for philosophy. See 4924 7) xal 
ov ye, Gowep ol moAAol, Óiad0cipouévovs rwàs elvat bard 
coduoTGr» véovs, OuudÜelpovras dé rivas coduoràs ldwrixovs kré. 
See by all means Grote's vivid summary of the whole passage 
(111 81, 82) ; also note on 95 C 23. 


21. &eróv: cp. 92B 7. The word is always used by Plato in 
contrast with £évos (as Gorg. 514 E), or uérowos (as Rep. 563 A). 
See Laws 869D: ‘If a fellow citizen (kills) another’ is éày roXirns 
mo T», but ‘if a citizen (kills) a stranger’ is day dc rós ¿évoy: 
moàlrys being a correlative term. See 70 B 8, 91A 7. 


23. éore agreeing in number with the predicate: Hadley 
8 610 quotes Antiphon rerp. 11 8 8 8 ai xopmylaı ixavdy evda- 
povlas onuetév égri. This usage must be distinguished from 
such instances as Huthyd. 3020 fer. Éuovye kal Bongol, where 
there is no singular predicate, and the čer: is only justified 
by coming first, the number of the subject being not yet 
determined. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


1. oror dpa: see on 80 E 8. 


obro. dpa pdvor: we have here and in the sequel another 
aspect of the paradox referred to on 90 B 5. Cp. Apol. 24D 
foll.: in the special Arts, says Socrates, many can spoil, few 
can benefit: in Virtue the reverse seems according to Meletus 
to be the case: the ‘man in the street’ works for good ; the 
experts—the sophists and I—for evil. 


8. Frov od pdvov otk wbedobowv, ‘they differ so much as 
amounts to this—they not only,’ etc.; see J. Adam on Euthyphr. 
llp. For écov=dore followed by the indicative cp. Xen. Cyr. 
VIII i 4 rocoürov Óë dtapépew Set rdv SovAwy oov ol pev ÓoUAo 
dxovres Tois Ücoóraus ÜTwperoÜciw : Isocr. 18 (in Soph.) 20 
ToGoUTQ dé xelpous éyévovro ray Tepl ras épldas kaXvOovuérov, 
Ücov obro. èv . . uws dperiy émyyyelNavro: also 8 (de Pace) 
48 rocoÜrov dToXeAelpjue0a . . Scov ol uév bmTép THs TOv AdAwy 
cwrnpías rij» warpléa Ti» avTOv kurer éróNumoav kré. ; ibid. 54 
Tocovrov dé Óuudépouev TOv mpoyóvwv Ücorv éketvot uèv Tovs avrovs 
mpocTáras Te THs TÓNecs émouoüyro kal orparryous ppolrro ; ibid. 
96 TrocoÜTor yàp vepeBáXovro duapripactw Scov Tpós rois Tpórepov 
Ümápxovo. cda'yàs émolgcav. The instances are all after ex- 
pressions of difference (Kühner 8 582. 1). 


6. robrwy: the gen. of price is here substituted for ért with 
the dat. (éx’ aùr rovTw) at 90 D 20. 


xpfjpara áfvoóci mpdrrecOar: the taking of fees for in- 
struction was the distinguishing note of the 'sophists, who 
thus created a teaching profession. See on the general question 
Zeller pre-Socratics 11 436 foll., also Hipp. maj. 2815-283 B, 
particularly 2820 rà» è wadacdy ékelvwv ovdeis moore hElwoev 
dpytpiov ub TpátacÜa. où’ émideites TovjcacÜa, év mayro- 
arois dvOpwras rhs avro coplas. The context tells us that 
Gorgias (see on 70 À 7) and Prodicus have made more money 
by their coia than any artist from any art, and so did 
Protagoras before them; but Hippias can boast of having 
made as much money as any two sophists. On the contrary, 
Anaxagoras, instead of growing rich, spent a fortune that had 
been left him. 


8. Protagoras was the first to make coóía a profession. So 
in Prot. 817 B he avows himself a sophist, and Socrates, ibid. 
348 E, says to him xal oðrw remlorevxas cavr@, Gore kal. &ANwr 
ravrny Thy TÉéX»«w dmwokpvmrouévov oú Y davadarddy ceavróv 
dmroxnpvéduevos els Távras rods “EXN Ayas, cogioTriy éwovouácas, 
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ceauriy dmédmvas maibebaews kal dpergs diddaokadov, mpwros roro 
purüó» ü£uoras üprvaÜa, Diog. L. (1X 52) says of Protagoras obros 
Tpüros uurÜóv elgcempáfaro, uvüs ékaróv,. Protagoras, however, 
recognized that the success of the master is best attested by the 
pupil's recognition of the benefit conferred, and so ‘left it to 
the pupil to decide at the end of the instructions what he 
would give, if the price seemed to him excessive.'— Zeller pre- 
Socratics 11 409 note (see Prof. 328 nc). 

As to the priority of Protagoras we read in T Ale. i 119A 
that two Athenians, Pythodorus and Callias, each paid 100 
minae to Zeno of Elea for their instruction. The statement is 
probably to be rejeeted ; for, though the date of Zeno's birth 
is uncertain, there is little doubt that he was older than 
Protagoras (Zeller pre-Socratics 1 609 note). Still it is not 
impossible that Zeno, like Gorgias, though older than Prot- 
agoras, may have followed an example set by his junior. 
The same fee is asserted for Gorgias (Diod. xir 53, Zeller S 
pre-Socratics 11 415 : he thinks these fees ‘greatly exaggerated’). iod 
Euenos of Paros was content with the more modest figure of on 
5 minae (Apol. 20 B). 

Fees were also charged for separate lectures: Diog. L. x1 50 
says that Protagoras and Prodicus made collections after their 
readings (Aéyous dvayvyvwoKovres Hpavifovro). See Crat. 384 B, 
where Socr. says he could not afford to hear rh» wevrnkovrd- 
Ópaxpor érldectiv of Prodicus, but only rà» ópaxjuaiar. 


12. répas Adyes, eb otk dv: for ef after expressions of 
wonder, etc., to express the object of the emotion see Goodwin 
MT. $ 494. For el followed by d» with the optative see on 
790 27. For el oix see Goodwin MT. 88 386, 387: ‘When 
two clauses introduced by uév and àé depend upon a single el, 
which precedes them both, où is used even more frequently 
than yu.’ He refers to Phaedo 97 4 0avuájw yàp el öre pèr 
| éxarépwv abrüv xwpls àAXNAwv Fv . . oùk horny róre duo, ¿mel de 
| érdnolacay ddd\fAas KTÈ. 


17. rp Aw: words denoting affections of the mind or E 

body when spoken of as causes (in the dative, or in the 
enitive with óró), often take the article, denoting not the 
feeling in general but the particular occurrence of it. So here 
rg Mj, ‘fame quae tunc oriatur necesse est’ Fr. We have 
the art. with Muós Ar. Peace 488, Xen. Anab. 1 v 5, Dem. 
Aristocr. (23) 156. In Plato, where the word Muós occurs, it is 
always, as here, mentioned as a cause; we have the art. here 
and Symp. 207 B; the art. omitted Rep. 416 A, Euthyphr. A», 
Gorg. 464 E. At Symp. 191A the MSS. vary: Sch. writes 
mÓ Mob without the article. Cp. bd roô ë0ous 82 A 29. 
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82 dpa : the sentence as a whole is an argument by contrast 
(‘ex contrariis conclusum °), to which the rhetoricians gave the 
name é¿y0úumua par excellence. See Cicero Top. $ 55, and cp. 
Quint. v x 1, 2; xiv 2. We have several instances of it 1n 
this portion of the dialogue. 

In sentences of this sort the combination of particles à? 
dpa imports that a juxtaposition of two ideas reveals an 
incongruity. The idiom is common in Plato. The sentence is 
in form paratactic, the real emphasis being on the clause with 
dé. Sometimes we have dpa with the uév clause as well as 
with the 5¢, whereby each part of the antithesis is brought into 
relief (see exx. 7, 8, 9 below). 


A. Sometimes the paradox is introduced by some phrase 
expressive of surprise, as répas Xéyets el here. 

(1) Apol. 34c ráxa 8 dv ris pv dwyavakrücew» el ò perv 
ixérevoe . . ¿yQ dé oj0tv Apa ToÚroy rorjow. 

(2) Ibid. 37 cp (I should be a fool to think that) buets ui» 
Üvres morral pot oùx olol re éyéverOe éveykeiy Tas éuàs drarpiBas 

. . Aor 06 Apa abràs ofcovor pgdlws. 

(3) Gorg. 512 A Noylferar ody Sri oùxk el uév Tis peydras xal 
avidros voras Kara TÓ cua, ocuvexbuevos ph dwemrviyn, obros 
ev &0Nós dor Sri oùk dméÜavey . . el SE Ts Apa év ry yvxti 
TOÀÀÀ voojpara Exe. kal ávlara rovrw 06 Bwréov écrlv. 

(4) Theaet. 161c (Protagoras might have jeered at us) 
évdecxvipevos Sri ues pev abrüv Gomep ÓOeóv &Oavuátouey él 
cogig, 6 ò’ &pa ériyxavev dy els ppdvnow ovdév BeXrlwv ^yupívov. 

(5) Phil. 30 A B où ydp mou Soxoduev . . ToÜro év pev Trois map’ 
dui» . . codlay émxadetoOa . . trav 8 abrOv Toúrwv Övrwv év 
UN Te opave . . év rovras 5’ oik Apa peunyavicOa ri» Tür 
kaAMoTov iow. 


B. Sometimes it appears as a question, as 94B 18. 


(6) Crito 46 D Ñ mplv uy ¿uè ety ámroÜvyokew Kahds édéyero, 
viv è xarddndos Apa éyévero Sri Addws éXévyyero ; 

(7) Ibid. 50 E 4 wpds uév Apa ca roy marépa oùk éË tcov $y 
Tò Olkatov . . wore mep wacoxoas Tatra kal ávrurowi» . . pds 
è rh» warplda Apa kal rods vóuovs Fora. co; 

(8) Prot. 325 Bc óijakroÜ dé övros (rijs dperijs) Tà uà» Ara 
&pa robs bets Siddoxovra, ép’ ols obk Écr. Odvaros À (nula . . 
èp Qy 58 9 nula Odvaros . . rara 0 Apa où diddoxovra ; 

` (9) Rep. 600 o p (Homer cannot really have been an educator, 
or his contemporaries would have made much more of him) 
é\Ad Ipwraydpas uév dpa 6 ' ABOnpirns xal IIpóbwos ò Ketos . . 
¿ml rabry Tì copla obre opbipa girodvrac . . “Ounpov © &pa ol 
ém’ éxelvov . . N ‘Holodov papwoety dy wepudvras elwy ; 

(10) Phaedo 68 A Ñ dvOpwrivwy ue» maid . . ámofavóvrov 
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wool dh Exovres 7OEAncay els" Aiou EXOetv . . ppovicews 52 á pa 
Tis TQ byri pv . . ayavaxrioce dwrobvyoKe ; 

(11) Ibid. 80D £via è pép Tod caros . . Suws ws eros 
elmet áÜávará srw: $ o0; Nal. 'H dé yux? pa, 7d! dedes 
. » atrn 6¢ oh uy . . draddarropévn Tot cuwparos eú00s 
Scamegpvonrat ; 

(12) Laws 647c À rn mèr ĉela TÜ év abre wpocpaxdpuevoy 
kal vucürTa, abri» de réAeov obrw yliyvecOa rpds ávópeíav . . 
cwopww è pa redéws gra, uù wodXdats hõovais . . Óuuuepaxm- 
pévos ; 

In all these places è dpa occurs in the second half of an 
antithetic argument. But óé dpa often occurs without any 
previous antithesis, where óé is merely connective, and dpa has 
its usual force. For instances of this see Hipp. maj. 283 B, 
Euthyd. 279 A, Gorg. 493 B, 518 A, Phaedo 107 x, Laws 660 x, 
T Hipparch. 2290. See also on 97 C 30. 


18. AdvOavey StadOelpwv: a similar argument is used by 
Socrates in his own favour, Apol. 33D foll: ‘If I really 
corrupt youths, they, or at any rate their guardians, would 
have found it out and assailed me long ago.' 


21. awo8avety: according to Philochorus (ap. Diog. L. Ix 
55), he was drowned on a voyage to Sicily. The limits of his 
life appear to be about 481-411 s.c. According to Diog. L. 
IX 51 and 54, he was accused of impiety before the Four 
Hundred, exiled, and his books burnt (cp. Cic. M.D. r 8 63). 
If we accept this story, the shipwreck may have taken place on 
his flight from Athens. But Mr. St. George Stock, in his note 
here, has pointed out that the story of his prosecution is very 
doubtful The expressions here and those which Plato puts 
into his mouth, Prof. 317 B, seem inconsistent with his ever 
having suffered seriously from any attacks. 


¿yYSs kal éBBopfikovra : no other instance of éyyis xal is 
forthcoming. «al is struck out in IT (Coislinianus) by a later 
hand, and does not appear in Stephanus. Except Buttmann 
all the modern editors keep it. 1t must be explained on the 
analogy of kal after laor, etc. (L. & S. kat A 111 i) The use 
with és (xal és éB6o,jkovra uvpiáóas Hdt. 11 60, cp. 68; L. & S. 
s.v. kal A v) is not parallel. 


26. oi piv mpdrepov yeyovéres éxelyov : who these were is 92 À 


not very clear. See on 91D 8. Gorgias was probably rather 
older than Protagoras (Zeller pre-Socratics 11 418 note ; Frey's 
dates for his life, 483-375 B.c., are accepted by Ueberweg- 
Heinze 8 29 and R. & P. 1834), but he was younger in the 
profession. Hippias (Hipp. maj. 2828) and Prodicus (Prot. 
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317 c) were both younger. (The expression of Protagoras at the 

place last quoted, oùôevòs rov où mávrwv ay ùv ka0' WMuirlav 

maThp elnv, must be hyperbolical, as he was only about twelve 
years older than Socrates. Cp. 820 c.) 

But perhaps Socrates here is not confining his remarks to 
professional sophists. Protagoras (Prot. 316 D) asserts that the 
wise men of old were really sophists in disguise, and this fancy 

i ‘ Socrates seems to countenance (ibid. 342 A B). 


27. of 8t kal viv trv Svres: this is probably to be referred 
to the dramatic date of the dialogue, about 402 B.c. At that 
time Protagoras was dead, but the other three great sophists, 
| Gorgias, Hippias, and Prodicus, were probably alive. Zeller 
(pre-Socratics 11 417 note) points out that Gorgias, Prodicus, 
and Hippias are all spoken of in pol. 19 E as flourishing at 

the time of Socrates’ trial in 399 B.C. 


CHAPTER XXX 


1. ToÀAo0 ye Séovor palverbar: cp, roscoírov Óéw clddvac 
71 A 26, and on 79 B 20. The infin. is ‘consecutive,’ the mean- 
ing being the same as if wore accompanied it: Apol. 30D, 37 B, 
Lysis 204 E, Phaedr. 2284, Laws 6605. Cp. Prot. 329 B cpu- 
kpoÜ revds évders elus wdvr’ Exew, 35 D (Kühner $477 e). Where 
the infin. is negative we often have ui; ob: Euthyd. 2975 
@ore mood déw ph où Ojo ye devye, ‘I am far from not 
running away from two.’ (The uù ov is a real negative, as after 
aloxpóv, &ðúvarov, etc. See on 90E 26.) At Theaet. 166 D we 
have the article with uh: To0AÀXo0 éw TÒ wh påvar elva. 

All the above instances are ‘personal’: we have the im* 
personal voAXo0 ôe? at Gorg. 517 A (where with Madv. and Sch. 
place full stop after à Zókpares), Apol. 35 D etc. 

At Symp. 203 C mévns del éorw kal wonddod det ümraAós re kal 
kañòs . . GAA oxAnpéds kré., it is not so well to understand elvai 
(which Badham would insert) as to suppose that moAÀAoÜ0 det is 
stereotyped in the sense ‘by no means.’ We have moño? dety 
once in this sense, Dem. Aristocr. (23) 7 tv’ elëmre wood Sety 
iov bvra (Goodwin 8 779 a). Cp. on 80 B 23. 


3. rôv véev: 'partitive' gen. The word is put at the end 
for emphasis, and is balanced by oi mposńkovres. Anytus 
believes in *home' teaching versus professional. Interference 
with home influence was one cause of jealousy against the 
*sophists, Prot. 316 c. Cp. Xen. Mem. I ii 51 for the same 
feeling in the case of Socrates. Intr. $6. 


B 6. ere £évos . . elre Gords: see on 91C 21. Here £évos is 
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characteristic of most 'sophists, who were travellers, men 
without a fixed home or city—thus * vagabonds’ in the eyes of 
the many. By áerós Socrates himself is hinted at. In Soph. 
223 D we have the art of the sophist divided DE as he 
carries his wares from city to city (¿wmopukñ) or sells them at 
home (xa-Aucj) (cp. Prot. 313c). The wandering sophist is 
defined at 224 Dp, and then, ibid. E, follows the definition of the 
stay-at-home sophist, who may either retail goods bought from 
others, or sell goods of his own manufacture (xammMwóv elre 
avTroT oA kóv). 


1l. o08& . . o086: see on 75 A 4. 


15. The ye implies an affirmative answer: ‘I am, and may C 
I continue so.’ See App. on the text. 


16. à SBoipóvie: see on 73D 11. 


. 18. &Tepos cys: see on 89 E 25. Goodwin 8 531 quotes 
this passage, translating *how then could you know about that 
thing of which you had no experience at all.’ rovrov is here an 
indefinite anaphoric (ejus with rel. and subj.). Cp. Huthyd. 
802 A Tabora & co. é£ely. Cobet, Coll. crit. p. 49, dissatisfied 
with this, proposed for roírov rod wpdyyaros to read órovoür 
Tpd-yuaro$. (See CR. xiv 11 for a criticism on his view, where 
inter alia Gorg. 450 B is quoted: etrep ratdrny pnropixny kaXets 
ñ à» p wept Xóyovs). Sch., on the other hand, believing that 
the question is not general, but concerning *this particular 
matter,’ reads depos ef. AN. *H fadlws. (One MS., Coisl., 
has eřņs corrected to ef.) I think the reply of Anytus shows 
that the question is put in a general form. He replies pgdlws 
to the general question, and then with roúrovs yodr restricts 
himself to the particular case of the sophists. Kühner § 399. 
6b A pss this place, regarding eľņs as ‘attracted’ into the 
mood of eióe(3s dy ; and Goodwin, at the end of 8 531, where 
he quotes this passage, observes that ‘all these examples fall 
under the general rule for assimilation 8 558. But the fact 
that the antecedent and relative clauses both have the optative 
mood is due to the similarity of the nature of the clauses; 
it is hardly necessary to call in such a cause as ‘assimilation’ 
to explain the usage. Moreover, such optative relative clauses, 
expressing a vague future condition, do not always depend on 
another optative. See 96C 8 and Theaet. 155 A (drjcouev) @ 
pre rpocriBotro phre datpotro ToÜro phre abzávea0al more ure 
$0lvew, Kühner § 560. 4. 


19. of elow: see App. on the text. There are many places 
in which the relative os is used in the sense of olos. Kühner 
8 562. 4 says that ös is often used in dependent questions, not 
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like rls or Sorts to determine the identity of a person or 
thing (71 B 7), but in the sense of olos (Lat. qui for qualis). In 
these cases the object is supposed known ; its quality has to be 
determined. ^ E.g. Thuc. 1 136 (QemoroxdAjs) Aot ös dor 
(=qui sit, ‘shows what he is,’ ‘shows his true character’) ; but 
ibid. 137 $páfe. TQ yauk pe bores éorly (quis sit, ‘tells him 
who he is’). Cp. 80D 37: Eur. Alc. 640 £6e£as els ÉXeyxor 
éfehOaw bs el: Soph. Aj. 1259 où paddy ôs el púow : O.C. 1171: 
Rep. 484 A ol uév duAócoQo. kal ol uh . . dveddvncay ot elow 
ékárepo,:; ibid. 559 A mapddecrypa éxarépov af elow: Gorg. 512 A 
eldws Ur. ovdév avrovs BeXrlovs é£eBlBacev ñ ot évéBnoay: Euthyd. 
283 D (in a sophism) ôs ëv oix Exriv, BoXea0e aúróy "yevéaOa, 
0s 8’ fore viv, unxére elvac: Phaedr. 243 E Eworep dv Fs ds el. 
See also Kiihner § 554. 2. 

On the other hand we have 94B 11 ópĝs olds écrw, Lach. 
188 c, Menez. 249 D olóa ofa écriv, etc. 


20. er’ ov: the particle otv is originally confirmative ; its 
later inferential use is foreign to Homer and Pindar, and very 
rare in Aesch. In alternative suppositions it is added to the 
one that it is desired to bring into prominence: Apol. 27c 
(Sacudvia) etr’ ody kawà clre warad; Laws 6993 d» T' ob» 
vavrig dv re uh. Sometimes both members ‘have ody, if it is 
intended to give separate prominence to each: Apol. 34E kal 
ToUro ToÜvoua (copdv) Exovra, elr’ ob» ddnOes elr’ oDv Weddos ; 
Laws 934 p éáv 7’ ov olov éáv T’ ody kal éXcU0epov (uaLvdpevov) 
mepiopg. Here elr’ otv depos asrv is said with dark meaning, 
for Anytus believes that he has at the very moment the prince 
of ‘sophists’ before him. 


eire ph: see on 87 B 35. 


Chapter XXX (92 C 20) to Chapter XXXIV (95A).—Socr. J 
am not concerned to defend the sophists. But who do teach 
Virtue if they donot? AN. Any respectable man. SOCR. 
But look at the great men of our city, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Pericles, Thucydides ; they had their sons educated 
in everything that could be learnt, but in áperf, they never | 
trained them to be anything like as good as themselves. AN. | 
You have no veneration, Socrates, you will get into trouble. 


22. i£ adv, ‘to judge from what.’ This use of é£ is common 
in Plato. Cp. 93B 1 éx rod cavroÜ Nbyou, Crito 43D é£ dy 
admayyé\Xovow Fxovrés Ties awd Zovvlov. 


23. GAG yap: see Excursus III. 
D 26. éxevovs: prolepsis. We expect in the sequel rap’ 
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ols ; but after the parenthesis kal . . evepyérnoov we have the 
interrogative rapa rivas substituted. 


27. marpıkòyv éraipov: see 90 B 2. 


28. @pacas: the aor. ptcp. is often used with an aor. tense 
to express, not an action anterior to that of the main verb, but 
a circumstance of it. So 77A 5 imóexesw drodotva elmov, 
‘perform your promise by saying, ibid. 7 éáeas ön» elré, 
Phaedo 600 «b émolgcas ¿yauyñcas ue (where see Heindorfs 
note), Ewthyd. 282 0 ed érolnoas drradddéas ue. 

It seems impossible to separate from these, except by the 
general sense, instances where the aor. ptcp. used with an aor. 
tense does denote an anterior action, as. Thuc. r Bowrol of ét 
"Apyns ávacTávres ri» Bowrlav gxnoav, Xen. Anab. 1 iv 8 Küpos 
cvykaMécas Tobs orparyyoùs elmrev, F.E.T. 139, 148, CR. rv 425 
(Campbell); v 3 foll. (Frank Carter); 248 foll. (R. Whitelaw) 
and VIII 34 a. 


29. tiv áperfjv: a similar acc. with words like dyaés is 
common: contrast 91B 9, and see note on the text there. 
Cp. 93A 10, B 18, D 12, 19, E 31, pol. 20B kaXo Te xal 
ayal% Thy wpoojxovcay åperńv, ibid. D ravrny (Thr coplay) elvat 
co$ós, Lach. 194 D, Prot. 324p (a passage near akin to the 
present) jw dé avrol dperhy d'ya0ol, Gorg. 526 A, Euthyd. 292 D 
of rl Ecovrar á*ya00l ; Rep. 349 z. 


91. rl & aùr où ot Edpacas; this form is equivalent to 
a forcible imperative. It is commonest in Plato and Xenophon 
(Kühner 8 386. 10, Jelf 403. 3). The aorist is by some explained 
as referring to past time: ‘Why did you not tell him?’ i.e. 
‘Tell him at once!’ It seems, however, that the aorist here 
was not felt as a past tense, as we find it with primary sequence: 
Prot. 317D Tí ov où llpóüwov kal ‘Inlay éxadécapev tva 
éTakoíccctur Tuy ; cp. Parm. 136 c adAd por ri où Ói5A0es tva 
âro» Kkarauddw; There are certain idioms in which the 
indic. aor. has no sense of past time, as the exclamations #c0my, 
dwérrvoa, etc. Perhaps the same momentary or exclamatory 
force of the aorist developed the usage now discussed. ri oix; 
with the aorist is rather a command than a question ; ri oix ; 
with the present is rather a question than a command. The 
difference is similar to that between ‘ Why not tell him?’ and 
‘Why do you not tell him ?’ 

The great majority of instances are in the 2nd sing. : but 
see Aesch. P.V. 747 ri o)k èv ráxe. Epp’ éuavri» riod’ årò 
orvot Térpas; Soph. O.T. 1002 ri Sir’ yù oùxl Tode rod 
$óBov c', üva£, éteXvodunv ; Aristoph. Lys. 182 ri dijra rair’ oùx 
ws rdxuTa £vvepócaper ; Plato Charm. 154 E rl obv oix. dredu- 
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Tapey aíroÜ avTd ToÜro kal €GeacdpeOa Tpórepov Tod eldous ; Prot. 
317 D (quoted above), Xen. Mem. IV vi 14, Plato Phaedo 86D 
el ody ris ùv evropwrepos épjoÜ0, Tl ovx dwexplvaro; (‘let him 
' answer’). The line ¿AA% tin jov rara @[Xos ówXé£aro Ovpós ; 
occurring Z¿ XXI 562; XXII 122, is not a question but a self- 
exhortation. 
The following are instances of the 2nd sing. in Plato :— 


Charm. 1554 ri oùk éwédackds wor Tò» veavlay xadéoas dedpo ; 

Prot. 310 A Tl ody où Styyjow Tu» Trà» cvvovcílav ; 

Gorg. 503 B Ti obxl kal enol abróv Épacas ; 

Ibid. 509 E ri ovx aùró yé uox roÜro ádekplyo ; | 

Symp. 1738 rl obv où Óupyóoc po; 

' Menez, 236 B Tl obv o) 0vjA0€s; 

Parm. 136 c quoted above. 

Soph. 251E ri obv oùk ép’ éxdorov rà cvuflalvorvra éakéyw ; 

Phil. 54 B ri ov oùk aúrós dwexplyw cavrQ, à Zokpares; TO. 
Oúóëy 8 7, of (an assent to a command rather than an 
answer to a question). 

T Ale. 1114 B rl oùk áméóeas ; 


Contrast with these Gorg. 5040 ri dé ovx adrés Aéyets, & 
Zókpares; EQ. AAD’ ef cor Hdtdy dorw ¿yo ép, Prot. 310 E 7l 
où Baõifopev awpds aùróv; (Socrates explains it is too early), 
Lysis 211 D 80e xadrever ue Mevégtevov épwraiv. Tl ody, $ 8’ Gs, 
ovK épwras ; 
E 34. tows rl Aéyets, ‘ perhaps there is something in what you 
` say.’ Contrast oúóëy \éywv just above, also 79 E 47, etc. 
iy TQ pépa, ‘in your turn’; év pépet, ‘in turn.’ The 
former bok at the succession in reference to some particular 
member of the series: év TQ pépe Gorg. 462 A, 474A B, Symp. 
198 c, 199 A, Soph. 225 x, Phil. 50 x (Eur. Or. 452). 
Contrast Symp. `214 B &óo£e xpivar éml deta Exacrov év pépet 
Xóyoy wept” Epwros elrety with 198 c fucka iv cpodoyou év TẸ 
pépec (in my turn) éyxwpudcecOar Tov “Epwra, Luc. Pisc. 88 8, 
28 év pépet ‘vicissim,’ Prot. 347 D, Gorg. 496B, Crat. 410D 
èv pépet Exacrov mpodyov els pôs, Theaet. 179 €, 189%, Soph. 
242 £, Polit. 265 a, Laws 819 5. 
35. Ta pà T(vas (A05 : indirect deliberative. Goodwin § 677, 
F. E. T. p. 190, Hadley § 932, Phaedo 115 D dpwrg 5? was ue | 
0áTTg. | 
38. éreo yap av évréxy: see on 91C 1. | 
TÓv kadav xaya0ev: the phrase is used in a moral, not in 
a political sense ; for Anytus was a democrat. Intr. $6. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


2. awd ToU aðropárov, ‘spontaneously’: 90 A 39, Prot. 
323 c, t Alc. i 118 c (ete.). 


Towtro.=Kadol kåyaðol. The participial clause that follows 
couples on what is really a separate part of the question: ‘and 
without learning from anybody are they still able, etc. ?’ 


^ 


5. af, ‘I expect you to grant’; cp. the (mainly trans- 93 A 


atlantic) use of ‘I claim.’ Instances where, as here, the verb 
is followed by a proposition in the acc. and infin. occur Gorg. 
450 c rà» pnropexny réxvny åt elvai wept Xóyous, Phaedo 86 D 
édy Tis åo? kpücip osav Ti» vx"? . . dwóNAvoOnu, Apol. 
18 D, Rep. 610 a, Polit. 262 E, etc. Different are such places as 
91 D 6 xphuara dzuobot mpárreo0a:. 


wapa ry TpoTépev: this is the point of view of Protagoras 
in his apologue ; see on B 17 below. 


6. 4, like Latin an, was originally attached to the second 
member of a double question ; then often to a question when a 
former member might be understood. Cp. 71B 5, also C 11, 
D 18 "dd 85 E 32 and some of the questions quoted on 
91 E 17. 


10. kal Zd ‘and, what is more.” So Buttmann: ‘insuper,’ 
*praeterea.' This seems the best way of taking it. Another 
way is to take &7. temporally ( = jam), ‘before now. A third 
alternative, to take ër: ovx ĝrrov in the sense of ër: uàAXov, 
* yet more,’ may be dismissed, for the litotes ovx #rrov would be 
entirely spoiled by the addition of zx. 

Socrates hints that the statesmen of a former generation, 
though he does not think very highly of them, were superior 
to the men of the present. 


14. ñ ph: see on 86 D 12. Of course uh here negatives not 
dyadol, but cisty. 


17. dpa oi dyaSol &yBpes xré.: see on 90B 5. This ground B 
has been gone over in the Protagoras. Socrates urges as an 
argument that Virtue cannot be taught, the fact that good 
fathers often have bad sons: 319 E-320c (a passage closely 
akin to the present). In answer to this Protagoras relates a 
fable, according to which the rudimentary principles, Shame 
and Justice, that form the necessary moral basis of society, 
were implanted at the creation in every human creature. He 
then (824 0-326 E, cc. xiv, xv) explains the process of moral 
education to which children are subjected, by instruction, 
admonition, and punishment. Thence he goes on (ch. xvi) to 
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deal with the problem why good fathers have bad sons; the 
reason being that all have not the same aptitude for virtue. 

In the Laches we have a similar topic. Lysimachus, son of 
Aristides, and Melesias, son of Thucydides, complain that they 
are not on a level with their distinguished fathers (179 D) : xal 
airuópeÜa, rovs warépas huv, Te us pew elwy rpupay, ered} 
pecpákua, éyevdueba. They are very anxious that their own sons 
shall be educated so as to be worthy of their illustrious grand- 
sires, whose names they bear. Whence naturally follows a 
discussion where to look for teaching. Nearly related is Apol. 
20A foll If Callias' sons were colts or steers, a trainer for 
them could easily be found ; as it is, who is to train them ? 
' Euenus, of Paros, for five minae’: xal éyw rü» Ednvov éuakápwa 
el ws áXq005s Exer Tavrny T)» Téxvny kal oÜrws éupedGs (‘on such 
reasonable terms’) d:ddcxe. 

T Ale. i 118D foll. looks like an imitation of the passages 
in the Protagoras and the Meno. The author of the compila- 
tion 7epl áperfjs (cp. on 70 A 1) 377 B foll. has incorporated this 
passage, 93 D 13-94E 15, almost verbatim. 


18. ijv: see on 92D 29. 


20. Tapaboróv, ‘transferable; mapadynwrév, ‘receivable.’ 
See on 70 A 2. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


2. Plato for his illustrations takes two pairs of rivals, 
Themistocles and Aristides, Pericles and Thucydides. Themi- 
stocles is remembered only as a great popular statesman. The 
darker memories attaching to his name are ignored. It must 
be remembered that the charges of complicity in the treason of 
Pausanias, brought against him after his ostracism, were never 
proved. See Dr. Thompson on Gorg. 516D. But for Plato’s 
purpose the truth or falsity of such charges is not very im- 
portant. In T Theages 126 A Themistocles with Pericles and 
Cimon are spoken of as types of men rà voMrixà Sewol. In 
Gorg. 455 E Gorgias couples him with Pericles as achieving 
practical results by oratory. | 

It is instructive to compare the Gorgias with the Meno in 
regard to the treatment of prominent Athenian statesmen. 
The lists are different ; in the Gorgias we have Miltiades and 
Cimon in place of Aristides and Thucydides in the Meno: see 
503 c, where Callicles gives the names of four &yaĝol &vópes who 
have made the Athenians better. At 515 D Socrates disallows 
this claim, and at 519 A he says that the people suffering from 
former pampering will fall out with their present advisers: 
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and by comparison will praise their older leaders. The 
object in the two dialogues is different: in the Gorgias it is 
disparagement of their work as statesmen; in the Meno the 
point is that, however good they were, they could not train 
their sons. Dr. Thompson (Introd. p. xix) also compares 
Theaet. 1720 foll., but adds that ‘there is not one of Plato's 
dialogues in which the public men of the best times of Athenian 
history are treated with such indiscriminating severity as in 
the Gorgias. Athenaeus, 5064, regards Plato's strictures on 
Aristides and Themistocles as merely a proof of his malevolent 
spirit. 

7. evar is imperfect. Cp. Phaedo 76 € dvayxaiov . . Thy 
huerépay Wuxhy elvat kal mpv yeyovévat quads. So presently 
$0oveivy, wapadiddvat, and 93E 30 BovderOar. This is a ‘past 
particular supposition’ (Goodwin § 402): ‘if any one was a 
teacher, he was.’ 


8. mep Boúňeró ye: see Exc, II and cp. E 33. e ye 
éBoóAero would be ‘assuming, of course, that he wished’; the 
text is ‘if only he wished to do so’: ye points égo/Aero. 


9. av éBovAfOy : the “potential indicative,’ Goodwin 88 244, 
412, Kühner rr $ 392. Cp. D 23 yridoar’ äv, Apol. 18c èv 
TraíTy T] Mikla év Ñ àv uáNwra ériebcare. 

It is clear that in these instances dy does not point to an 
*unfulfilled condition'; nor again do they fall under the 
‘iterative use’ of which familiar examples are Thuc. vir 71. 8 
el pév rwes lOoiéy mm Tobs operépous émikparoüvras, áve0ápomoáv 
re dv: Ar. Frogs 1022 8 0cacáuevos was v Tis ávijp )pác0q 
Sdios elvac: Xen. Hell. 111 iv 18 émeppóco0n ©’ äv ris káketvo 
lwy, ’"Aynolhaov uév prov kré. 

In neither of the two instances, here and at D 23 (where the 
de virtute, gives alridcatr’ dv) is there any expressed protasis, and 
the supposed conditions summed up in ¿y are of the most general 
description ; indeed the omission of dv here would leave the 
sense little altered. 94 D 10 is different. 

On the subject of these constructions a *Symposium' was 
held, extending over several years, in the pages of the Classical 
Review. The contributions are as follows: 

III 276 (summary of paper by Bayfield, read before the 
Camb. Philol. Soc.). 

III 314, 343 (criticisms by R. C. Seaton). 

III 417 (ditto by Caskie Harrison). 

Iv 200 b (Bayfield). 

Iv 297 (Caskie Harrison). 

v 397 ‘Conditions contrary to fact’: Edw. B. Clapp. 

v1 90 Bayfield replies. 


O 








—— Aa DNE 
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v1 199 (Sonnenschein). 

v1 201 Seaton rejoins. 

This debate must have done a great deal to clear up the 
subject ; but the most luminous utterance on the subject with 
which I am acquainted is Jebb's note on Soph. 0.C. 964. ‘Has 
not our way of translating dv led us to form too narrow a con- 
ception of the way in which the Greek idiom was used? Sup- 
pose, however, we treat dy as what in fact it is—a separate 
word which qualifies the statement of fact. d» is ‘on that 
hypothesis’: thus el &mecev, dwéOavev dy is '*if he fell, on that 
hypothesis he died." Thus we see how this use, though in 
practice restricted to the ‘‘unfulfilled condition," is large 
enough to include xev kreivev ** he probably slew” (Od. Iv 546) 
and árve0áponcav dy “in that case they took courage." ' 

The notion of non-fulfilment in äv with a past tense of the 
indicative is thus adventitious. When this combination is 
associated with a protasis containing cei and a past tense of the 
indic. the notion of unreality is inevitable ; but to this form of 
condition may be applied the words of Allen and Greenough, 
Lat. Gr. p. 327 note: ‘The implication of falsity in this con- 
struction (imp. and plupf. subj.) is not inherent in the subj., 
but comes from the transfer of future conditions to past time. 
Thus the time for the happening of the condition has at the 
time of writing already passed ; so that if the condition remain 
a condition, it must be contrary to fact.’ [These words will 
exemplify the quality of the book noted by Prof. Hale in his 
review of it, CR. 111 166: (in it) ‘ syntactical mechanisms are 
regarded not as results, intellectually perfect, of a rational 
mind, working with entire logic, but as results of the work- 
ings of multitudes of minds, proceeding in part logically, in 
part under the influence of associations of various kinds.’ 
This is the only true attitude of mind for the study of 
grammar. ] 


&AXovs r€ . . pára S€: re.. dé is not uncommon ; in 
addition to the accession of emphasis expected by re in the 
clause that follows it, óé imports a notion of contrast. Cp. 
Euthyphr. 3% od re xara vow d-yoyvtet Thy Slknv, oluar 0€ xad 
èuè rhv èuhv, Xen. Hell. vx v 30 ol è 'Apkáües rotrwy re ovder 
rolou, karaXuróvres 06 rà ÜmAa els dpwaryhy érpémovro, Aesch. 
S. c. T. 579 (571) with Verrall's note. 


C 11. óóv: this is the preferable spelling, according to Sch. 
Plato forms the nom. and acc. sing. in the 2nd declension, and 
all the other forms in the 8rd, as D 17 rod úéos, 94 B 18 vies. 


D 14. KAeó$avrov: see Plut. Them. xxxii. ‘Dictum ejus 
commemorat Plut. de ed. puer. 2 ws, ë Tri dv adrds BovdAnTa, 
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ToUro kal TQ huy ouvdoxe TQ TOv 'AOnvalwy: & uèv yap abrós 
é¿0éXes kal Ù urnp: & © ay d) wíjryp, Kal Oepuorokris' & 3 ay 
OejuoTokMjs, kal mávres ’AOnvata’ Fr. If Cleophantus was a 
‘spoiled child,’ we should not need to look much farther for 
the cause of his failure, 


é&Sdfaro: this raises the difficult question whether we may 
regard as a separate force of the Middle Voice the meaning 
to ‘get a thing done by another’ (‘Causative Middle’ F.E.T. 
p. 127). Against this Riddell strongly argues, § 87. He does 
not deny that d:dacxopac often means * I have some one taught’; 
but contends that this sense is not peculiar to, or due to, the 
Middle Voice, except in as far as it is deducible from the 
general force of the Middle—the interest of the agent in the act. 

He says that the ascription to the Middle Voice of this 
meaning is proved to be erroneous, and that in its favourite 
exemplification, 0ióáokecÓ0at, by some passages in the Meno. ‘As 
the favourite example thus falls to the ground, so do the rest. 
davelfecOar, for instance, is “to take a Oaretov," as davelfew is 
€“ to give a davetov” ; that is, the general meaning of the verb 
being ‘‘to deal in daveia,” the Middle means ‘‘ to deal in them 
for one's self.” So, rather differently, ‘‘ bringing a man to 
justice” becomes, on the disinterested side, the office of the 
judge, xpivew, and, on the interested side, the office of the 
prosecutor, xpivecOar. The fact is that the Active Voice is 
quite as susceptible as the Middle of the meaning ‘‘to get a 
thing done by another"; neither Voice, however, by any 
proper inherent force, but in virtue solely of the common 
principle that “qui facit per alium facit per se," as we say a 
man ‘builds a house’ or ‘educates his sons.’ 

This view I believe to be right. But Mr. St. George Stock’s 
note on this place should be consulted, with CR. 11 29 a. 

Neither Ast s.vv. d:ddoxew, racdevew, nor Kühner 8 378. 6, 
§ 374. 7, recognize a separate causal sense of the Middle. An 
examination of these words will show, I think, that there is no 
constant distinction between the active and middle voices. 

(a) d:ddoxecOa (causal as here) Prot. 325Bc (quoted on 
91E 17): Rep. 467 E kal Stdatapévous (‘having had them 
taught’) lrrevew, dxréov ml Til» Oday: T Theages 122E oùk 
€d:ddEard oe ò warnp kal éwaldevocev dwep évOdde of &ddor 
weraldewvrat: T Ep. xiii 3608 (‘if possible attend this 
philosopher yourself’) ef óë uh, éxdidatal Tua (‘get some one 
“coached " ") tva. xara oxoNi». pavOdvwv Berriwy ylyvyn: Xen. 
Mem. 1v iv 5, Cyr. 1 vi 2, Eur. Med. 295— 


xp 9' oümo0' Baris áprijpov wépux’ avnp 
maias Tepuzo s éxdiddoKxerOae sopoús : 
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Aristoph. Clouds 1888 ¿&ëóatdáumy uévro. oe’ Lucian Somn. init. 
Ò warp éckomeiro perà TOY Philwy 6 Te kal ScddtaTS ue. 

In Hdt. Ir 154 watas wapéBare aùroîsı Alyvmrlovs rhy 
‘EAAdda yAGocar éxdiddoxeoOa, the last word may be either 
passive (‘for them to be taught’); or middle in causal sense 
(‘so as to have them taught’), as L. & S. take it: see s.v. 
ékóiüdo kw. 

The middle appears in sense of the active, or * merely with 
the idea of the teacher's interest superadded ’ (Jebb on Soph. 
Ant. 356) Menez, 238 B: (the gods) of rò» Biov 33v kareakevacar 
mpós re Thy kad’ huépav lairar, Téxvas mpwrovs watdevaed mevot 
kal mpòs rij» ùmèp THs xopas Puraxhy Sarwv Krijoly T€ kal xpiow 
didatdpevor: Pind. Ol. 8. 59 rò dtddéaoOa é roe el5ór. 
pdrepov : Simonides (Bergk* 145 = Anth. Pal. v1 213) d:dakdpevos 
xópor ávópàv: Mosch. 3. 97 ó,ódtao acto ua8-rás: Bion 12 (2). 9. 
The use of édiá£aro in Soph. Ant. 356, ‘hath he taught him- 
self,’ is exceptional, and seems due to the analogy of the pres. 
diddonouoe reflexive, as in Aristoph. Wasps 2, and Simonides 
ynpaoxw 5° del roddd Sidacxduevos. Cp. Aristoph. Clouds 783 ovx 
dy didataluny o’ Er. (Elmsley di:ddtau’ dv c ër., approved by 
Jebb 1.c.): Plato Rep. 4218 xal rods vets $ Adrous obs ay 
Sddoxn xelpous Snusovpyous Siddtera (Cobet didadte. The tense 
d:ddgouat is usually passive. See on 95D 4). On Luc. Somn. 
§ 10 oúx és paxpdy ce Siddtoua Heitland observes that the 
Jut. mid. is used just like the active by late writers. 

) &iódckew occurs 94 B 16, D2, 3, where the context makes 
it clear that the teaching was done by means of others; Prot. 
824 D (cp. diddoxerGat 325 B). 

(y) wadever Oar ‘institut curo’ D18: Rep. 546 B obs Tryeuóvas 
wodews éwadevcacOe: Eur. fr. 1053— 


of ydp Tis obrw mwatdas ed wadetoerat 
Gor’ ék movnpåv ph ob kakoUs wepuxévat, 


mwadeverOar like active: Menex. 238 D (quoted above): Eur. 
J.A. 562 rpopal al maevóuevai: madeverat humorously for 
tpépe. Nausicrates ap. Ath. vir 325 E (rpilyXas) as xA\vdur 
Aliwnxds racav áplaras év Tómos racdeverT at. 

(5) wacdevev, ‘institui curo’: 93 E 31 madetoa 94A 9, 
B 17, C 24: Prot. 819 E á pév didackddwy efyero KadGs kal e 
éwaldevoer: ibid. 320 A é 'Aplópovos éraldeve: Crito 50 p (the 
laws) waparyyé\Xovres TQ TaTpl TQ ow év povoiK] kal *yvuracTucg 
wacdeverw: T Theages 122 E (quoted above). 

All this goes to show that the differentiation between the two 
voices was still incomplete.’ See Mr. E. H. Miles On the Early 
Meaning and Developments of the ‘ Middle’ Voice, pp. 20. 7; 
81. 2: also note on ye/ów 71D 29. Another verb that well 
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illustrates the intermixture of meanings in the two voices is 
gvrdoow. 

A few instances of ‘causal middles’ may be added. 

(1) Phil. 14 € dtoporoynodpevos no doubt means ‘having got 
him to admit’; but this arises not so much from the voice as 


from da-. The admission which is to his interest is part of 


a mutual process (cp. dta-Aéyeor Oat, eto.). 

(2) rosoSpar, ‘I get made,’ see L. & S. A r. Add Plato t Ep. 
xiii 3614 Tà» uàp 'AmóAAo ¿momcdum, ‘I got the Apollo 
made’: Plut. Them. v 4 abro sootmevov elxdvas. The notion 
of procuring springs from the notion of interest. 

(3) Kühner 8 374. 7 points out how xaracıwrâv (Xen. Hell. 
v iv 7) and xaracwracGa (ibid. 11 iv 20) are used in identical 
sense ‘to put to silence,’ where the causal sense is due, not to 
the voice, but to xard (cp. karmxeiv, originally ‘to elicit a 
resonance from,’ so ‘to test’; later ‘to catechise’). 

(4) mpoorplBecOar: Aristoph. Eg. 5 mAmyàs del mpoorplBera 
Tos olkéras ‘he gets stripes inflicted’ (L. & S. 111): évrplBeo@ac 
(L. & S. 1 2). ere the causal sense is clear, and seems con- 
fined to the middle: but it may be deduced from the notion of 
interest. 

(5) waparlWeyat, ‘I have served up to me,’ Thuc. 1 130, etc. 

But L. & S. s.v. B I quote the same verb from Od. xv 506 
hlev Sé kev uuv ddovrdprov wapadeluny, of setting meat before 
others: and from Plut. Per. 26 waperidevro rev dvayxalwy 80a 
xré., of providing yourself. 

(6) Symp. 205 € émel abrGv ye kal wédas kal xetpas é0£Xovouw 
droréuverOa ol dv@pwra, which may mean either ‘to cut off 
from themselves,’ or ‘to have cut off from themselves (by 
another).’ It is absolutely indifferent who the agent is. 


imméa ¿dbákaro åyaðóv : diddoxev and waidevew are treated 
as 'factitive' verbs, with subst. or adj. as secondary predicates. 
This appears in some of the instances quoted above. Cp. Eur. 
Her. 575— 
kal ólóacké poe 
roovade rovcde Tai0as és TÒ wav cools. 


Soph. 0.C. 919 xaíro. ce O7FBal y oUk éwaldevoay xkakóv : Eur. 
Andr. 601, Aristoph. Ran. 1020. 
So in the pass., Soph. O.C. 562 éxa:devOny £évos. 


15. dp0ds éornxds: the ‘ars desultoria.' Cp. Z7. xv 680 
foll. 
18. éraSetcaro: see on dd:ddtaro (line 14 above). 


kal érol(noe c'obóv : change from rel. to demonstrative con- 
struction. See on 74D 35, 90 E 32. 
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19. 818acxáAov exero: for the phrase cp. 94A 8, B 18; 
Prot. 319 ©, 324 D : for the tense see on 83 D 51. 


22. Thv ye dbow: nothing can illustrate more strikingly 
the difference between Plato’s point of view and ours. Because, 
forsooth, he had ability to learn horsemanship, he had ability 
to learn virtue. 


23. jrácar dv tis: see on 93C 9. Plato is fond of using 
alrQua, with inf.: Prot. 833 E rò» Abyor gri&To Šucxep9 elva : 
Rep. 407 o [M^yyovs alruonéym ex pirogodlas éyylyvecba: ibid. 
599 E (addressed to Homer) sè &é ris airi&rac móNeç vouobérny 
ávya00» "yeyovéva. ; Crat. 396 D kal airidpal ye páNora abri 
(riv coólav) ávó EvOvdpovos TpoceTTwkévat pot. 


82. trav yerdvev: below 94 A 10 BeXrlo rovor. Note the 
love of variety through this passage. ‘rotffoar depends on 


` Bother Oat, 


33. For dep . . ye see on C 8 and Exc. II. There is a 
slight ellipse: ‘as he would have wished, if etc.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


2. iy tots Aporov: Kühner 8 349b 7 i, Hadley § 652. 
This strengthened superlative occurs in Hdt. and is commonest 
in Thuc. and Plato (Symp. 1786, etc.). The origin is probably 
from a phrase in which the superl. was repeated (év rois dpicras 
porov), and the best MSS. at Orat. 427 actually give év rois 
peyloras ué-ywror ; but Sch. cuts out peylorors. 


4. 'Apuarebny rov Avowdxov: see on 93C 2. In the 
assage in the Gorgias in which the great statesmen of old are 
disparaged. the name of Aristides does not DAE In one 
place of the dialogue Plato recognizes Aristides' superiority 
(526 A B): ‘the just use of power is very rare; still, there are 
some both here and elsewhere, and yet will be, xaXol xdayadot 
ravrny Thy per) ri» Tod Ówaleos dtaxepifew & av ris ¿murpórn' 
els ĝè kal mdyu éddXbyimos yéyovev kal els rods áANovs “EAAnvas, 
' Apurrelógs ó Avouidxov.' : 


8. Lysimachus and Melesias (94 C 23) appear in the Laches 
(see on 93 B 17). Lysimachus is there represented as an elderly 
man (189 c, cp. 201 B). The dramatic date of the Laches must 
be before 420 B.c., the date of Laches’ death. We may probably 
assume then that Lysimachus was born not very much after 
500 B.c. He and Sophroniscus the father of Socrates were 
éralpw re kal piw Lach. 180E. (Socrates was born in 469 B.c.) 
* Lysimachus obscuram degebat vitam a civibus agro et argento 
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donatus ob paternae virtutis memoriam' Fr., who refers to 
Dem. Lept. (20) 115, and schol. 


10. kal ovyyéyovas, ‘you have actually met’; contrasted 
with åxńxoas in the case of Cleophantus 93 E 27. 


ll. ps olds éorw: this implies that Plato regards B 


Lysimachus as still alive at the dramatic date of the Meno (say 
402 B.C.) According to what we gather from the Laches he 
must then have been at such an advanced age as to make a fair 
estimate of his powers difficult. Lysimachus would be some 
seventy years older than Meno. But Plato is not very careful 
about consistency in chronology. See Athenaeus 505 E. 


el 8&& BoíAe: see on 71E 2. 
IlepuMa : see on 93 C 2. 


18. úo dets: these are the two sons which Pericles had by 
his Athenian wife, the widow of Hipponicus. They were both 
carried off by the plague in 429 x.c. (Plut. Pericles 24. 5 ; 36. 
4,5). After their death the Athenians legitimated his son by 
Aspasia, named Pericles. Schol. on Menez. 285 E fexe óë ét 
aùrĝs ('Aemacías) ó ILepuMfjs vótlov vióv, èp @ xal é¿reXeúra, Tov 
Yum lory TpooTo0avóvTov. 

The two sons (of whom Xanthippus seems to have been the 
elder) are mentioned in the Protagoras. At 310 A they appear 
in the row of listeners walking up and down with Protagoras. 
At 320A the sophist gives them as examples of youths whose 
education has been neglected : véuovra« Go rep pero: (‘ browsing 
at large’), ¿áv mou mepirixwot TH áperz. In T.4/c.1118 € we 
read rw IlepexAéous vide 30i eyevéoOnv: with the scholium 
obs kal Brrroudpuas éxddouv. (The scholiast adds an explanation 
of the epithet, which, however, still remains obscure. It occurs 
in Aristoph. Clouds 1001, where the suggestion is that it was 
applied to the sons of Hippocrates.) Plut. Per. 36. 1 speaks 
of Xanthippus"extravagance, and his variance with his father ; 
and Athenaeus v 220D says that Antisthenes wrote disparagingly 
of both the youths. Lastly note Aristot. Rhet. 11 xv 3 é- 
lo rara dé rà uév eb vá yévn els uavucórepa HON . . rà dé arácuia 
els dBedrepiay kal vw0pórgra, olov ol áwó Klíjuwos kal Ilepi- 
kAéovs kal Zwkpárovs, with which cp. Plato Polit. 310 c foll. 


18. 8& &pa : see on 91E 17. 
20. pù otk Ü SiSaxrdv: see on 89 C 10. 


28..O0v«vB(6ns : the son of Melesias (unrelated to the C 


historian) an aristocrat of unblemished respectability, is 
reserved for the climax. (See App. on the text B21). His 
son Melesias is introduced in the ZLaches (179 c) as the com- 
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panion and coéval of Lysimachus. Here again the dates give 
trouble. For whereas Aristides died about 468 B.c., Thucydides 
was ostracized in 444 B.c., returned to Athens, renewed his 
opposition to Pericles, and perhaps survived him. His death 
thus was later than that of Aristides by some forty years. Are 
a their children likely to have been coevals? Thucydides, to 
have a son ooeval with Lysimachus, cannot have been born 
much later than 520 p.c. (see on A 8). This would make him 
at least 76 at the time of his ostracism. This is, of course, 
not impossible, but none of the accounts we have suggest his 
being so much older than his rival Pericles. Stephanus' name 
appears in a quotation from Polemo ap. Athen. IV 284 E ers 
tls stw, èv n Whgioua này ` ANiftáDov, ypaupareds dé Zrréavos 
Govvdldov. l 


25. AráAawrav: wrestling may have been a favourite sport 
of Thucydides, as is suggested by the anecdote Plut. Per. 8, 
Abbott's Hist. of Greece, 11 414 note. 


26. mov, ‘as I understand’: see on 75 C 29. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


1. oók äv wore: the negative refers to the whole. double 
supposition following ; or rather, if we regard the sentence as 
an instance of parataxis, to the latter half of it: ‘he would 
not, while teaching his sons this, have omitted to teach them 
that.’ This place and some quoted below are instances of 
argumentum ex contrariis conclusum (see on 91 E 17). 

In sentences like this, where each member consists of a 
protasis and apodosis, we often have ué» twice in the first 
number, dé twice in the second: Apol. 28E óewà v elny 
elpyacpévos el, bre wév pe ol dpxovres Érarroy . . Tóre pév ob 
éketvou. Érarrov Éuevov . . Tod dé Oco TrárrovTos". . vraa dé 

i Alroyu rhv rag: Gorg. 5124 (quoted on 91E 17): ibid. 514 B c 
kal el uà» . . otrw èv . . ef 66 . . obrw dé. .: Orat. 886A 
ws dpa ola wey ay ¿pol palyyra: rd mpdypuara, Toadra pew Éarw 
éuol, ola 5’ dy cot, roatra é cov: T Alc. i 108E aloxpór ye el 
év tis épwrhociev . . Tepl uày Toórwv Éxew elmeiw . . wept dé 
ob . . roórov dé ép. kré. Kühner § 529. 2 quotes instances of 
pè.. pev.. 06. . é.. from Hdt. (11 26, 102, 174) ; from 
Xenophon (as Oec. iv 8) and from Isocrates, whose love of rap- 
lowors perhaps led him to affect this structure (see Sandys 
on Paneg. § 60) But often the structure is imperfect, uév 
being omitted in the first apodosis, as Prot. 319 A $ el uev TÓ 
capa émirpérew ge EÕe Tq . . wodAd dy mweprecxéyw. . ó dé 
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mepl whelovos fyel. . mepl Ó& rovrov kré., Charm. 1730D; or 
with both the first protasis and apodosis, Phaedo 78 o, Laches 
194p; or óé omitted in second apodosis as Xen. Occ. iv 7; 
or it is varied as Hdt. 11 39, where we have é substituted 
for uév in the first apodosis, and in consequence $5 for ëé in the 
second protasis. See Buttmann's Demosthenes’ Midias Exc. 
XII pp. 153 foll. 


2-4, Bamavépevov . . avahaoavra: in both these clauses D 


the participle contains the main thought that is dependent on 
fie, Cp. Euthyd, 282 E ë¿murñumv qe det XaBóvra eddaiporeiv 
Te kai d'yaà» &rvópa elvai: Gorg. 484 D ols def xpopervov ope 
Tois ü»Üpurrous, etc. So 80D 3 mpoP£uervos, not (yricecs, contains 
the important idea, 


6. &àÀAà yap: see Exc. III. This is an instance of ddd 
yap introducing a spomi objection—a usage very rare in 
Plato, though Riddel (§ 147) does not think it necessary to 
illustrate it. ep. 3650 adda ydp, ómc[ tis, où padiov del Aav- 
Odvew xaxdv byra is the only parallel I can cite, and this itself 
differs from the present and other places, inasmuch as the 
words onci ris, usually understood, are expressed. Other 
instances occur in the orators; Lysias xar’ 'Epar. 8 40, Isocr. 
Paneg. (4) 175. See Sandys’ note ibid. 140: dAdd yàp oùk èx 
ToÜrwv» Ólkaióv éort ckomety Thy Baciéws O/vajuv, é£ dv ped’ 
éxatépwv yéyovev, adn’ ¿Ë Gv aùròs Ómëp abroD memroMgmkev. He 
says the use is *very common' ; which can only apply to the 
orators. (I confess I do not understand why the two places 
first referred to should be printed as interrogations, and the 
last not.) Here 4AAá goes with the sentence xal olk(as ueyáXs 
$y kal éd0varo péya; and the words from ydp to rà» cuppdxywv 
really form a parenthesis, which is felt as a protasis. ‘ But, 
"Eri perhaps I shall be told, etc. —he was both of noble family 
and etc.’ 


7. kal Tày evppáxov: Thucydides, as an aristocrat, was 
likely to favour the claims of the allies. 


10. é£evpetvy dv: see on 93 C 9. But this instance must be 
separated from those there treated, for here an unreal condition 
is implied in the words efrep $y roôro Sidaxrév. 


12. trav ¿muXop(ov : a variation for àeràv (92 B 7). 


vis: this is in apposition to the object of é£evpet», and so 
might be accus, but we have an ‘attraction to the Relative 
clause as the nearest construction’ Riddell 8 192. He quotes 
inter alia Apol. 41A evdpioe rods ddAnOGs OwacTás, olmep xal 
Aéyovras ¿Ket Sexdfev, Mivws xré. 


b 
a4 
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ed atris ph éexóAafev : cp. Lach. 179c alrubpeba robs 
warépas Nuay Tt huas u&v elwy rpupav . . rà dé TOv GAAwy wpay- 
para Erparrov, A simple past condition. 


14, GAG ydp, kré. : see Exc. III. The phrase is often used 
to sum up in conclusion. 


pi) odk 4j SiSaxrdy üáperfj: with the whole of the preceding 
discussion compare Socrates’ argument in the Protagoras 
819A foll. The argument falls clearly into two divisions (1) 
public: on matters of general policy there are no expert ad- 
visers as there are with the special arts: (2) private 319D: if 
we look at the matter from the point of view of individuals, we 
find that even the best and wisest citizens cannot secure a 
' similar virtue in their sons. 
For uh oix Ñ see on 89 C 10. 


16. óqŠ(os often has a bad meaning; ‘lightly,’ ‘recklessly’; 
| Fr. refers to Apol. 24 0 ÓAqàó(os els d'y&vas kabıoràs ávÜpdrmovs : 
| Crito 48c rv padiws dmokrwvóvrov: add Rep. 377 B, 878 A, 

Laws 9178 Oev óvóuara uù xpaivew pgdiws: Phaedo 634 Tl 
yap àv Bovddpevor ávópes sopol Seoméras ápeivovs alray Q@eúyotev 
kal pqdiws dmadddrrowro a/rOv; and soon afterwards oirw 
pales Pépers quads dmodcixrwv, with which cp. the reproach of 
Hippolytus to Artemis (Eur. Hipp. 1441) paxpdy dé Xebres 
pqdiws duriar. 


Kak@s Aéyew ávOpóTovs: undoubtedly Socrates’ disparage- 
ment of Athenian statesmen, both past and present, was one chief 
cause of the suspicion in which he was held. See pol. 23 E 
foll. Of his three accusers Anytus was angered iwép ray ôn- 
oupyav kal rdv wodirix@yv. See Art. ‘Socrates’ in Encycl. 
Brit. 


19. tows pv kal ¿v ddAAy—év tee Së Kal: see an article by 
Milton W. Humphreys dealing with xal followed by dé xat in 
CR. x1 141. 


20. Anytus is here no doubt referring to the facilities for 
rosecutions given by the system of popular juries, of which he 
1s supposed to speak with approbation. Cp. Gorg. 521 B, etc. 


95A 21. kal adrdv clSévar: we read in Apol. 32B-D of two 
occasions, before the trial that led to his death, on which 
Socrates risked prosecution ; but as he does not seem to have 
been actually prosecuted on either occasion, the reference here 
is probably quite general. The conversation with Anytus may 
perhaps be considered as a sample of those by which Socrates 
says (.4pol. 21 c) he alienated statesmen ; see Diog. L. 11 38, 
Zeller Socr. p. 206. 
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Chapters XXXV, XXXVI (95 A-96 B). Socr. Anytus has left 
us, apparently angry. He has really no reason for being so. 
Tell me, in your country do men eminent for virtue profess 
to communicate it? Meno. They utter no certain sound 
on the subject. Socr. Are the sophists then, who alone do 
profess this, teachers of virtue? MENO. The best of them, 
Gorgias, never made any profession of the sort; he only 
professed the art of speaking. Socr. What do you think 
yourself about the sophists’ teaching of virtue? MENO. I 
cannot make up my mind. Socr. Observe that you find 
the same vacillation in the poet Theognis. A most 
remarkable result: those who profess to teach virtue are 
held not to be masters of 4t themselves ; those who admittedly 
are masters of it are very doubtful whether it can be taught. 
These doubters can hardly be teachers, can they? MENO. 
No, hardly. | 


Here begins the fifth and last section of the dialogue. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


2. olera. yap «Té. : of the two assumptions that Anytus 
makes, it is only the former that is distinctly mistaken. 
Socrates is eulogistic of the old statesmen ; he only points out 
their limitations. As far as these limitations are concerned, he 
would no doubt class Anytus with them ; whether as equally 
eminent or not makes no difference. 


5. olév éorw TŠ xaxds Aéyev: Fr. (Introd. p. 30) thinks 
these words have some reference to the prosecution which 
Anytus himself sustained in 409 B.c. According to Diodorus 
XIII 64, being sent out to relieve Pylos, then besieged by the 
Lacedaemonians, he failed to double Cape Malea, and returned 
to Athens having effected nothing. This led to a prosecution : 
6 è” Avvros loxupas kwduvedwy éppicaro xphuact riy lólav yvy», 
kal mp@ros AOnvalwy oke? dixacripiov dwpodoxjoa. The fact 
that the dramatic date of the dialogue is pretty certainly 
later than 409 (Introd. § 8) throws doubt on this interpretation ; 
accordingly Hermann (Gesch. u. Syst. 1 p. 482) finds a reference 
to a later prosecution of Anytus, leading to his death: of which 
various improbable and inconsistent accounts are given. 

But we may well ask whether in such a case, or if the 
reference were to any prosecution of Anytus, the words ravcerat 
xaXeraivev would be applicable. I believe we have here simply 
a piece of Socratic irony. To Socrates kakós \éyew means ‘to 
speak untruly, wnreasonably. Cp. Diog. L. 11 35 (Socrates) 
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wpos Tov elmóvra, kaks 6 Ócivá ge Aéyew Kaos yap, Egn, Mé^yew 
ovx Euade. Cp. Rep. 877 E bray elkátg ris kaküs TQ byw repl 
Gedy Te kal hpwwv olol claw. Cp. Phaedr. 258 p, 259 Eg. (A 
similar word-play Huthyd. 284 D xaxds dpa AE youew ol. dyadol 
Ta kaká, eUrep ws Exe Xéyovaur.) 


10. édéNovcow : the meaning stands between solent and volunt, 
as at 988A 28. This is pretty common in Plato, of things 
inanimate as well as animate: cp. Phaedr. 230D rà dévdpa 
ovddy u é0€Nec Óuóáokew. 


11. Sidokarol Te dya,  Sibaxrdv dev: the sequence 

. . f involves a slight anacoluthon. re expects something 
to be added ; # instead of adding anything gives an alternative: 
‘or, what comes to the same thing.’ (It has been admitted 89D 
that the propositions didaxrév dor åperýń and diddoxadol elow 
áperíijs are equivalent.) Wolf (in Buttmann's edition) wanted to 
read xal for $, observing that MSS. often confound these two 
particles ; but this is unnecessary. Ullrich in his note made 
the use of re . . 1 clear, quoting Theaet. 1430 wept abroD re 
rore Aéyot . .5 ab Tepl rod ádTokpwwouévov, and Jon 535 D ôs 
ay kAdy 7’ év Bolas kal éopraís . . 1) $oBjra.. In both of these 
cases, he says, re . . xal . . might have stood ; in this place 
in the Meno, not so appropriately. See Kühner 8 520. Anm. 2. 
(See also on 99 C 27.) 


17. ols: the “dative of the personal agent' is not very common 
with the pres. or impf. pass. In the instances here given it 
will be seen that the dative may generally be explained either 
as a dativus commodi' or as a ‘dative of the person judging.’ 
The latter perhaps best explains the numerous instances with 
óuoNoyetaÜau, Gorg. 497 D, Hep. 434D, 4784, Phaedo 724, 
Phil. 6058, Andoc. Myst. 815; and with duio Byreio0a;, Laws 
638 D dudusBnretra: ð ad kal rood’ nv. Cp. yeyvockec0ac bpir 
Isaeus 11 § 15. Besides these we have (Laws 715 B) Aéyera: de 
ToUÓ évexa Ta00' uiv ; and lastly 96 E 29 rots dvOpwras apár- 
TeTat TO papar. Are there instances with any other verbs 
in Plato? 

There are some examples in Thuc., as I 51. 2 ai "AOnvaluv 
pfjs Tots Kepxupalas ovx éwpüvTo ; II 101. 5 reið) abr ovdéy 
émpáccero : III 64. 4 rives àv obv Owaiórepor mâs: Tois "EANN: 
pucowro ‘in the eyes of’ (see Classen's note); 111 82. 7 Spxot 
éxarépp ddduevor ‘by each party’ ; IV 109. 4 at olkoürra: 
cupplkras Eüyceoc: VI 873 Trav nu mrocoupeveer. 

In Xenophon An. 1 i 9 Addo erpárevua airy ouvedéyero, 
the dative of interest is apparent. 

Some instances in verse may be give 

Homer Z}. v1 398 &xe0’ “Exrop * was "held to wife by,’ a true 
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dative, or dativus commodi: v 465 xrelvecOac  éácere adv 
"Axatois, VIII 244 Tpderow ča Sduvacba ‘Axao’s, XXI 556 
rovrous UwokAovéerOar dow . . 'AxiMjc are similar, the dative 
being helped by the verb ¿áw : Empedocles ap. Diog. L. vrr 62 
dvdpacww nde yuvakl ceBlfouar: Pind. Ol. x11 3 Tl» yap év vmóvrQ 
xuBepyGvrat Boal vaes: Soph. 4j. 539 mposróňois gpuddooerat 
(see Jebb’s note, who quoter Antig. 504 and 1218 and Menander 
TaANOes avOpdracw ox evploxerat): several times with ódel- 
AecOa:, as Eur. Ale, 419: see L. & S. s.v. 111. (In Aristoph. 
Wasps 1145 roro roto. BapBdpos vpalverar, the meaning is 
‘this is woven for the barbarians. ’) 

As the dative implies mainly the person interested in, or 
judging of, a result, it was naturally used chiefly with the 
perfect tense, by which a result or state of things is indicated. 
But we may have this sense with other tenses: e.g. in Thuc. 
I 51 the meaning is ‘the Corcyreans had not the advantage of 
having the Athenian ships in sight.’ 


pn8€: see on 90E 31. For the subject matter Fr. refers to 
+ Adc. 11115. 


23. kal Topylov paddtora xré.: Protagoras definitely pro- C 


fessed to teach áper?. See Prat. 318 A & veavloxe, Fara Tolvvv 
cot, áv por cvvjs, Ñ av huépg pol ovyyévg, dmidvac ofkaóe 
BeArlovt yeyovdri, kal év Tfj borepalg ravra TaÜra: kal éxdorns 
nuépas det ¿ml rà BENTL éwcdiddvar. Socrates presses the question 
‘but in what will he become better?’ to which Protagoras 
(ibid. E) gives the answer quoted on 91A 4. It is the moric) 
Téxv» which Protagoras teaches ; he will make his pupils good 
citizens. So too Hippias. promises to make men feAríovs 
(Hipp. maj. 283c), though his methods differed from those 
of Protagoras, being more indirect, and depending more on 
special arts (Prot. 318 £, Hipp. maj. 28b 0D). In the Euthyd. 
273D the profession the twin sophists make is still general: 
&per)v, © Lwxpares, olóue8a olw T' elva mapadoivar káXMoT 
dvOpwrwy kal Táxuara—only here dper) has got narrowed down 
to the art of quibbling (see on 71 E 2). On the other hand, 
Gorgias, in the dialogue named after him, starts by proclaiming 
himself a teacher of Rhetoric (449 A). (See Zeller pre-Socratics 
11 471 foll.) Butit is argued that the study of Expression apart 
from its contents is inconceivable. So Gorgias is at last forced 
under press of questions to say that he will give the knowledge 
of dixaca and déixa if his pupil does not already possess it (460 A). 
Thus he is driven to make practically the same profession as 
Protagoras, and the new frontier which he has tried to draw 
for his art is shown to be indefensible. Similarly in the 
Protagoras 312D, Hippocrates, at a loss to say what he will 
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be taught by Protagoras, suggests ri a», el ebrouwv atrov elvai 
éxiordrny TOÔ moroa: Üewür Eyer; — "Iows áy, $y © éyo, àAn01 
Aéyouiuev, ob pérro( lkarüs ye: épwrigews yap Eri 3) dsrók(uots 
Tiv Setrar: wepl rov 6 coduorijs Dewür mow Aéyew xré. (Cp. 
also Phaedr. 260 D with Dr. Thompson’s note.) 

On 91C 19 reference was made to the passage from the 
Republic in which Socrates resists the notion that the corrup- 
tion of men of exceptional ability is due to & few sophists. 
Socrates thus proceeds (498 A): čr. roíi»wv» co, fr 8 évyó, 
wpos rovras kal rbde Oofárw. Td rotov; “Exactor roy jucÜap- 
voóvruv liwrav, obs Ón obra coguoTas Kadoiot kal dyriréxvous 
tryotwra, un Edda wadevew 7) raira Trà TOP wor óóyguara, 
& óotá(ovsew Órav á8pow0Oci, kal copiar raíry» kadew. Pro- 

fessional teaching has become a mere craft how to humour that 
eat beast, the Demos. It has become a teaching of Rhetoric. 
us while the earlier sophist, who taught ‘ virtue,’ was looked 
on in a democracy with suspicion almost equally with the 
hilosopher, the rhetor-sophist was there in his element; and 
1n Gorgias 520 A B (see Dr. Thompson's notes) we have Socrates 
distinctly siding with the *sophists,' in the older sense, against 
the jjropes (rp 52 dAnOeig xáXXióv dort cod«aruci) pyropuctis). 

I believe that the thorough discussion in the Gorgias pre- 

ceded the Meno, and is assumed by it (Introd. § 16). 


Topylov tatra äyapaı, ‘I admire this in Gorgias.’ This is 
a frequent construction with Ayapac and verbs of similar 
meaning. The gen. is in its origin ‘partitive,’ depending on 
ravra. So Prot. 3358, Gorg. 449D, Laws 6314. Stallbaum 
quotes similar constructions with Oauudsw (Apol. 17 A, etc.), 
and érawà (Menez. 241 B, etc.). See Kühner § 417. Anm. 10 b. 
Sometimes the acc. is replaced by a clause with dr (Hipp. maj. 
291 E ávyaual cov, Sri por Soxets ebyotkQs BovnÜciv) or dibri (Laws 
948 D). Plato seems rarely to have an unsupported gen. of the 
person admired with dyapac (at Rep. 329 D xal ¿yÇ dyacdels 
avrod elrévros Tatra, the ptcp. wa a gen. absol.). The 
simple gen. with dyapaı is found in Xen. (Mem. 11 vi 38, 34, 
Oec. iv 21) and in t Ep. xii ad init.; and Plato has it with 
0avuá(w (Crito 43 B). 

We also often have with d'yaua an acc. of the person ad- 
mired, either alone, or with a gen. of the cause: Rep. 426 D 
rovs €0é\ovras ÜepaTmeíew ras TouuÓras mbdes obk yasat Tijs 
dvipelas; Parm. 1304 (quasi- passive) dfos ef dyacda rijs 
épuns ris ¿ml rovs Aóvyovs. Once in Plato we have the dat. (of 
cause) substituted for the gen.: Symp. 179D dyacbérres TQ 
¿oye ; cp. Xen. Cyr. 11 iv 9, ete., Kühner 8 425. 11. 


31. Strep of trodXol wérov0a: see on 86 B 21. 
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85. @foyvv rdv wonrfv: for the appeal to poets see on D 
77B 12. This short episode is parallel to the longer one in 
the Protagoras (339 A foll.) where Simonides in one of his 
poems is apparently guilty of a similar inconsistency. At one 
moment he says dvdp’ á'ya00v uév áXa0éws yevécOar xaXemóv : 
at another he rejects the saying of Pittacus xaderdv éc0Aóv 
Éuueva:. 

Hesiod, Theognis, and Phocylides are mentioned by Isocr. 
ad, Nic. (2) 43 as enjoying the reputation of being the best moral 
counsellors. Theognis is also quoted by Plato, Lysis 212 E and 
Laws 630 A, but nowhere else. Plato’s charge against the poets 
does not in the Meno reach the gravity it attains in the Republic 
(Books 11, 111, and x) But to this charge the gnomic poets 
were exposed much less than Homer. 


97. êv 1Tolows ëmer ; see on 80D 3. Perhaps some sur- 
prise is indicated. It is new to Meno that Theognis is as 
inconsistent on the point as himself and of moAXot. 

may nearly always be taken as including elegiac as well 
as strictly ‘epic’ (hexameter) verse. The elegiac couplet grew 
out of the hexameter, and is closely akin to it. We have érn 
distinguished from dramatic verse: Rep. 602 B èv lapBelos kal 
é reat: Rep. 979 A éáv Té ris aùròv èv Eweot Tod [éáv re èv 
péXeow] édv re ¿v rpaywõig (the words bracketed are absent 
from the best MSS.) ; or from lyric verse: Phaedr. 241 £ (after 
a hexameter) 70» érn POéyyopat kal oùkére SiOupduBous: Rep. 
607A (we must only have hymns and encomia,) ef ôè riw 
novapévnvy Motcay mapadéfe. év uéXeauw 1) éreow kré.: or from 
dramatic and lyric verse: Hipp. min. 368D xal ënn xal 
tpaywolas kal Oi0vpáuBovs : lon 534c ó uèv diOvpduBous, ó Se 
éyxwpua, 6 06 tropxhuaTa, ó 5 ern, ó 0 láuBovs. The word is 
used loosely sometimes of any kind of verse: Prot. 8894 éyw 
dvdpt matdelas uéyiorov pépos elvac Tepl môr Sewdy elva, 
before citing the poem of Simonides: Laws 810 E wonral érav 
éfapérpwv kal rpiuérpwr kal mdvrwv TOV Aeyouévwv uérpov. In 
Aristoph. Clouds 638 mórepov rept pérpwv $ DvÜudv 1) mepl ¿mQy, 
the last word seems to mean verse of any sort. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


1. êv rois &eyelors: the word occurs Rep. 868 A ; nowhere 
else in Plato. It has been assumed by some that a distinction 
is here drawn between rà éAeyeia and other works of Theognis. 
‘ Apparet hine Theognidem alia quoque poémata heroico, ut 
videtur, metro scripsisse' Buttm. Nothing is known of these 
other poems.  Leutsch (Philologus XXIX p. 521) thought that 
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the poems of Theognis addressed to Cyrnus were called iwo0fxa 
(cp. brobjoopa: Theognis v. 27 Bergk 9, and that other poems 
of Theognis were called éAeyeta specifically, to distinguish them 
from the vro@j7xar. Against this it may be argued that the 
lines now cited (vv. 33-86 in Bergk“) staud amongst those 
addressed to Cyrnus, and therefore would belong rather to the 
vrobjxa, I believe no such emphasis on the word éAeyelos is 
intended, and have put no comma after the word. The 
meaning is simply ‘in the lines where.’ 
2. See App. on the text. 


3. dv peyddAn Stvapis: i.e. óuydoras oligarchs. See on 
77 B 12. 


4, éc0Xóv: Theognis of Megara, a bitter oligarch, con- 
tinually uses éc0Aós, á'ya0ós, kaxós, in the political sense, which 
appears to be earlier than their moral one. See Grote Hisé. 
Pt. 11, note at the end of chapter ix. 


$45á£en: pass., as the tense generally is: Soph. Ant. 726, 
Eur. Andr. 739, Aristoph. Clouds 127 (but not in Rep. 421 E). 
Most of the forms of the tense d:daxOAcona (which is late) are 
impossible in elegiac verse. Cf. on 98 D 14. 


E 6. ás S8axrod ovens ris àperfs Aéyev: for ws thus with 
gen. absol. see Goodwin 8 918: cp. Craé. 439 0 diavonbévres ws 
lovrwy àrávrwv del kal peóvrwv. 


9. Sé ye: this combination of particles occurs twelve times 
in the Meno. In some of the places ye accentuates some par- 
ticular word : 82 E 44 ‘ but he thinks’ (opposed to oléev) ; 85 C 7 
‘but (though he knew not) these opinions really existed in him.’ 
At 77B 8 there is a hyperbaton of ye, which accents rapadely- 
para. But often (as in the present place, 85B 48, 88E 10, 
96 C 7, 99 A 53) ye does not point any particular word; the 
combination, like atqui, attaches a further premiss from which 
a conclusion is to be drawn. At 87 C 18, 96 C 5, 14 we simply 
have ef ye coupled to the context by é ; and similar is érecd) 
5é ye at 98 D 29. See Shilleto on Dem. F.L. 8 102, with 88 243, 
318, 342. Cp. Intr. p. lxii. 


éA(vov peraBds, ‘in a somewhat different strain.’ The 
word peraBalvew is used eA from early times of 
transition to a new theme in poetry. So Od. virt 492 Odysseus 
says to the bard Demodocus dAX dye óh pwerdBnht, xal Torro 
xéopov eisor kré. ; three of the Homeric hymns 4 (Aphrodite), 
9 (Artemis), 18 (Hermes) end with the line ced 3’ yù dptdpevos 
peraBhooua Eddov és Üuvov. Cp. Phaedr. 262 A xara opexpdy 
peraBalywy uaddov Ajoes EMOwy ¿ml 7d évavrior f) karà péya, and 
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265 C ws dwd roD Weyer wpds TÓ évavriov Éa xev ó Adyos ueraBijvaa. 
In the present place Alyor is ironical. The words have usually 
been taken as referring to citation from a MS. — ‘somewhat 
lower down.' From this point of view Bekker wished to read 
karaBás for weraBds. It is no answer to this to say that the 
interval in our text of Theognis is a dong one, namely from 
v. 96 to v. 435 ; for the order of Theognis' verses followed by 
Plato may have been quite different from that of the evM Voy 
preserved to us. See note on the text of D 2. But the words 
used for pang to a point ‘lower down’ in citations seems 
to be rather úroßás (as Diog. L. viri 52) or vroxaraBds (see 
L. & S.). If ueraßás be taken as above, no alteration is 
necessary. 


10. See App. on the text.. 


ono... . Adyar: not unfrequently you have some part of 
gnu introduced in the middle of words quoted after a verb of 
saying that introduces the whole. See L. & S. So inguü is 
often redundant. Buttmann refers to Heindorf on Crat. 4125: 
see also Heindorf on Charm. 164 x. But the case here is different 
(* singularis’ says Fr.); here gne: comes first with the line that 
first occurs to Socrates; and then he goes on in a tentative 
manner, Aéyet mws, ‘he says, if I remember rightly’; the sequel 
being quoted loosely. Stallbaum is wrong in saying that mws 
here indicates miratio. It rather denotes hesitation ; cp. T3 A 
29. Plato is dramatic artist enough to know that the quotation 
is more natural, and so more effective, thus, than if reeled off 
fluently. Cp. on 81A 17. See also the quotation from Pindar 
in Theaet. 173 £ with Campbell's note: ‘Plato almost always 
thus weaves quotation with his own language, and accom- 
modates the poets’ measures to the rhythm of prose.’ 


14. of ror äv: the od of course does not affect mebóuervos. 
The sense is as if the participial clause had come first. 


20. Exes otv «méty iTi. : we have here again the argument 
by antithesis (see 91D 17, 9& C 1). ‘Are you able to name 
any other subject of which the professing teachers not only 
fail to get recognition as the teachers of others, but are regarded 
as not even understanding it themselves, and as quite inferior 
in the very subject of which they say they are teachers; while 
those who are themselves recognized as accomplished, some- 
times say that it is to be taught, and sometimes not ?' 


elarciy Fpayparos ob: Buttmann in his excellent note draws 
a distinction between this place‘and C 7, saying that the latter 
is a simple case of inverse attraction, but the present is rather 
an instance of anacoluthon. The first thought here was ges 


P 


96 A 
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elme &dXov órovoüv mpdyuaros Sidacxddous; the acc. being 
afterwards exchanged for a relative clause. He cites in 
illustration ZZ. xv111 192 &ddov 6’ of rev olóa rot àv kAvrà reúxeq 
dvw- ‘ubi Achilles sententiam primariam in animo habet hanc; 
Aou Ó' obrivos revxea Üvou) &v, sed statim transiens in hanc 
loquendi formam, oix olóa ofrwos rebxca 00v, ambas conjungit.’ 
[Perhaps other instances of 'inverse attraction' may also be 
explained as anacolutha: cp. Aesch. S. c. 7. 400— 


kal vixra raóTqv fjv Aévyes èr’ dowldos 
&cTpouct uapualpoucay obparoD kupeiv, 
Trax’ av *yévovro uávris 4 ávola Twi. 


TE Ar. Lys. 408—& xpvcoxóe, TÒ» pov bv érecxevacas, 
ópxovuévus pov rijs-yuvaikds éowépas 
h BáAavos ékmémrwkev ÈK ToU Tpiparos, 


‘about that necklace, ete.’ : 


Plut. 200—8rws éyó rij» Sivay ny duets parè 
Exew we ravrns Seoxdbrns yevfoopuat, 


where the first thought was ó/vaja» kexrjcoua.] Riddell § 191 
gives both the present place and C7 as examples of ‘ Attraction 
of Antecedent to Relative.’ At § 26D, however, he quotes the 
present place as an example of a ‘ Genitive of a Noun, without 
any Participle, after Verbs of mentioning’; adding ‘ Why this 
is not to be explained on the principle of Attraction of Ante- 
cedent to Relative, see under Attraction (§ 191).’ He had 
evidently changed his mind about the passage, but omitted to 
give his reasons in § 191. 

I do not think the genitive wpdyparos can be regarded as a 
genitive after a verb of mentioning. If the limits of this 
construction are strictly defined, it will be found that (1) the 
meaning is always to say something about something (so that 
wept might conceivably be supplied), not simply ‘to mention’ ; 
(2) that it is nearly always helped by some substantive (noun 
or pronoun) on which the genitive may be regarded as de- 
pendent. Both of these conditions are satisfied by the only 
prose instance Riddell quotes in support, Laws 804 E xal oúóë> 
PoBnGels elmo av roÜrov rüv Adyor obre lamixfs oüre *yvuvac Tuis, 
ws dvdpdor này mpémov ay ety, yuvacki 06 oùk av mpérov. As to 
the verse instances he quotes, Soph. 4j. 1236 molov xéxparyas 
dvdpds ÕS’ bmépopora is not to the point, the genitive depending 
on the neuter plural imépóporva ; ibid. 1257 8s dvdpds obxér’ Üvros 
GAN’ fn oxeds Óapa Qv vBpl(eus ká£eXevÜepoorouets the construction 
is helped (a) by the participle 6vros, (8) by the expectation of 
such a verb as xaradpoveis ; Soph. O. C. 355 pavre?’ & robô’ 
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éxpjo0 owparos satisfies both conditions mentioned above. So 
does Z'rach. 1122— 





THs wyrpós Hw ris és 
ppáowv ¿y ols viv éorly’ 
where év ols viv écrly — ràs cupdopds. 

Riddell in his note on 8 26 gives up Rep. 439 B, rod ro£órov 
où Kadds Exer Aéyew kré., observing (S 225) that there the genitive 
ToU To£órov belongs to the following clause &\)\7 uy 7) drwhotca 
xelp kré. Similar is Rep. 375 E olo Oa "yáp rov rv *yevvaluv kvvàv 
Sri rovro pice: abrir Tó Hos. 

The genitive which occurs in questions about things is often 
supported by zi; see Rep. 459 B ri dé imrwv ote ; where, how- 
ever, the word yévos, which comes immediately before (ró Te 
TOv dpvlOwy kal rd TOv kvrüv yévos), is the main support of the 
genitive: ibid. 470 A ri 0é yijs re Tu joews kal olkiàv Eumrphoews ; 
5820; Gorg. 509D; Phaedo 78D; Aesch. Hum. 211 ri yap 
yuvatxds iris vipa voodloy; P.V. 820; Soph. Phil. 489, 441; 
El. 317. (See Kühner § 417. Anm. 9.) 

Certainly elwety wpdyuaros can never be Greek for ‘to 
mention a thing.’ I hold, therefore, with Buttmann, that we 
have here a change of construction. 

The present discussion is confined to the genitive after verbs 
of speaking. We have more latitude in verbs of judging, etc.: 


Rep. 576 D GAN’ eddatpovlas Te aD kal ¿0XMóTmTos woatTrws ñ 
Aws kplvets ; 

485 B padyjparos del pow, 8 av adrijs ndot éxelyns Tíjs 
ovclas. (But the reading is doubtful.) 

Laws 646D xal rìs wept rov olvov Apa dtarpiBns (woavrws 
dtavonréov). Here vepl is supplied with the gen. from the 
poron sentence, being omitted on account of the neigh- 

ouring mepl with acc. 


21. ot ræs followed by dAAà ovdé (see on 71 C 13) is used 
in ascending to a negative idea ; the sense then is non modo non. 
The negative is not expressed with ovx Srws, being covered by 
the wider negative in the clause to which it leads up. Rep. 
591 c rj» rod cóparos Ew kal rpophv ox ömws TH Onpwwde Kal 
dAóye Hdovp émirpépas hoe, add’ obd5e mpds vyleav BXémov. 
Instead of ovx Srws in this construction, we also have u? mws, 
ph Sr, very rarely ovx dre: Dem. 23 (Aristocr.) 155. Kühner 
§ 525. 3c; Riddell § 152. 

But ox rws (or u? öre) is also used =non modo non followed 
by dAAd, when the second clause is not negative in expression, 
but simply opposed in sense to the former. Xen. Hell. v iv 34 
é0l0ackov Tüv Óñuoy ws of Aaxedarudrior obx Ümrws Timwphoawro, 
GAG kal émouvéceuay roy Zooüplav ; Kühner § 525. 8 b. 
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22. SSdoKxador spodoyotyra:: elva: is omitted on account of 
the neighbouring elva. Presently éuodoyoirvra: is understood 
with éricrac@a: and wrornpoi elvai. 

GAAG 008’ . . GAAG: see on 71C 10 and 74D 30. Kühner 
8 535. Anm. 1 refers to Lys. 228 a, Prot. 341 p, Symp. 2118, 
for the frequent use of d\\d in successive clauses, each limiting 
the one before it. 

28. xuplws, ‘in any real sense.’ 


Chapter XXXVII (96 B-E). Socr. There really seem to be no 
teachers of Virtue; therefore no learners either ; so that 
Virtue is not teachable. Yet if Virtue be Knowledge, it 
must be teachable. But perhaps the practical results of 
Knowledge may be simulated by something that springs from 
a different source. 


C 7. mpáyparos oð: a case of ‘inverse attraction. Hadley 
8 1003 thus defines this idiom: ‘The antecedent, without being 
incorporated into the relative clause, is sometimes attracted to 
the case of the relative.’ If here we had od mpá-yuaros instead 
of Tpá-yuaros ob, the antecedent would be ‘incorporated into 
the relative clause.' z 

Plenty of instances of inverse attraction are given in Kühner 

8 555. 4. The same thing occurs, but more rarely, in Latin: 
Verg. Aen. 1573 urbem quam statuo vesira est (‘quam urbem’ 
would be simple ‘incorporation ’) ; Roby Lat. Gr. $ 1067. 

The following are instances in Plato :— 

Polit. 271c rdv Blov ôv ¿ml ris Kpóvov dys elvai Suvacrelas, 
wérepov fv Kré. 

Lysis 221 B olóv re otv dorw émiÜvuoDvra kal épdyra, ToíTov 
ob ércOupue? kal ¿p wh pire ; (see Heindorf). 

Rep. 520D év móe T fura pó0vuo. Apxew ol uéXXorres 
&p£ew ratrny piora olketa0a (for rédw év 7). 

Laws 740D wávrwv Toórov dpxnv fjv à» Odpeda peylorny 
kal rymwrdrny, abrn ckeyauérn . . Topuéro kré. 

Also Crito 458, where the attraction takes place in an 
adverb, woAXaxoÜ pèv yap kal &AXXoce, Sra dv adixy, 
d'ya. Tja oval oe (for &XXo01). 

We may bring under this head the instances of oddels Sorts 

ov. See on 70 C 18. 
8. elev: see on 89 E 25 and 92C 18. 
rovro pdt Bibakróv elvai: cp. 89 E 26. 


D 24. kal ¿p¿ IIpóBuos: see on 75E 13. Socrates’ obligations 
to Prodicus are exceedingly hard to estimate. At Prot. 841A 
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Socrates says that the wisdom of Prodicus is an ancient and 

wondrous thing: kwóvvebet h IIpoólkov cola Oela ris elvat radar: 

and calls himself anrs II poðikov. Cp. 315 D foll.: in the 

hall where Protagoras was, IIpdédcxos čr. xaréxecro éykekaNvuévos 

év xpdlos Tity kal orpwuacw kal uáXa wodXdols ws épalvero. 

Several were gathered round Prodicus, says S., mwepi d¢ dy 

dtedéyovro oùk éduvduny Fyorye ua0cty EEwOev, kalrep Nurapws Exwv 

dxovew ToU IIpoó[kovy* rdacodos yap wor oke? åvhp elvat kal Betos: | 
dAAà id rhv Bapúrmra ris Q@eovñs BbuBos ris v TQ olkñuqaru : 
yryvbuevos àradh ¿mole Tà Xeyóueva. Orat. 884 B (quoted on l 
91 D 8) shows that Socrates did not drink deeply at the wells 
of Prodicus’ etymological learning. Buttmann however points 
out that the present passage shows his debt to him was not 
confned to etymology. See also Charm. 163D, quoted on 
75E 13. Prodicus can hardly have been older than Socrates, 
and was probably rather younger (Zeller pre-Socratics 11 417 
note) In Hipp. maj. 282c Socrates speaks of ó huéTepos éraipos 
IIpóówos. But, as will be seen, Socrates was older than at least 
one other of his ‘teachers.’ Cp. on 76 C 22. 


‘All the remarks of the Platonic Socrates, says Zeller 
(pre-Socratics 11 419 note), ‘concerning the instruction which 
he received from Prodicus, even those in the Meno, have an 
unmistakeably ironical tone, and as to any historical content, 
nothing is to be derived from them beyond the fact that Socrates 
was acquainted with Prodicus, and had heard lectures from 
him as from other sophists. That he sent certain individuals 
of his acquaintance to him does not prove any special preference, 
for, according to the passage in the Theaetetus (1518), he sent 
others to other sophists.’ (See also Zeller’s note ibid. pp. 
501, 502.) I 

It may be noted that a similar tone ås adopted by Plato 
towards other persons whom he makes Socrates represent as 
his teachers. Menex. 285 E EQ. Kal éuol uév ye, © Mevé£eve, 
ovdey Üavpacróv oly Te elva, eDrety, Q Tvyxdver diddoxados oca 
ov wdvu $a/Nn Tepl juropucs, GAN prep. kal QANous moddods kal 
dyabovs wemolnxe piyropas, va 5é kal diadépovra trav "EXNfvov, 
IIepikAéa rà» RavOirmov. MEN. Tis airy; 4 d7Xov bre’ Aowaclay 
Aéyes; ZQ. Aéyw ydp, kal Kévvov ye rò» MarpoBlov- obrot 
yap wor úo eloly SiddoKxado, ó u£v povoikis, 7j 66 pyropexs. But 
Menexenus is very sceptical (236 c, cp. 249 DE) as to whether 
Aspasia has had much to do with the speech which Socrates 
proceeds to deliver. As to Connus, Socrates says he did not 
do his teacher much credit: Euthyd. 2720 àXN éyw êv uóvov 
poBotuat, ph ad Svecdos row £évow mwepidyw, orep Kóvvo TQ 
MyrpoBiov, TQ. KiBaprorn, 8s uè Stddoxes ert kal viv xiOapltew- 
dp@yres your ol Tai0es ol cupdorrnral po éuoÜ Te kara-yeXGot 
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kal rò» Kóyvoy kaXoÜct yepovrodiddoxador. Cp. 205 D. Again, 
Socrates expresses respect for the musician Damon (Lach. 180D, 

Rep. 400 BC, cp. 424 c), who was himself an associate of Prodicus 
(Lach. 197 n, T Ale. i 118c). Later authorities improved upon 
this and made Socrates a pupil of Damon (Diog. L. 11 19). 
Yet the tone in which he is treated is one of mock respect 
(Lach. 200 A B). 

It seems inconsistent with the most essential characteristic 
of Socrates that he should have seriously acknowledged 
obligations to any one for positive instruction. That he 
availed himself of the opportunities of culture that Athens 
afforded, and spoke with ‘his unfailing courtesy’ of those to 
whose influence he had been subjected, may be assumed. Plato 

. was not likely to estimate Socrates' debt to others more highly. 
In the case of Prodicus there are several reasons that may 
account for a somewhat hostile attitude on the part of Plato. 

(1) Aristophanes had praised Prodicus at the expense of 
Socrates : Clouds 360 foll.— 


où yap ay dXX Y brakobcaquer TO» viv uereoporoduo Tov 
mA 7) Ilpoüiko, TQ èr codlas kal yvwuns otvexa, col dé, 
Bre BpevOver T’ ev raiow ddois kal rHPOaduw wapaBdrrAes 
xavurddnros kakà TÓAN dvéxer xdd’ duly ceuvompoawreis. 


(2) Prodicus was a friend of Antisthenes, Plato’s rival (Xen. 
Symp. iv 62). 

(3) Plato, from his love for elasticity of language, and 
dislike of pedantry, was likely to undervalue Prodicus’ dis- 
tinctions. Socr. after referring to these (Charm. 163 D) says 
GAN évyó cor TlÓcoÓa. pev TOv Óvouárev Sldupu Sry dv BotrAy 
Exacrov: Mov è uóvov èp’ 8 ri dv pépns Toðvopa 8 TL Gy Aéyys. 
(See end of note on 72C 2: also Dr. Thompson’s note on 
Phaedr. 267 B codo Thrá ye, à IIpóóue.) 


24. wavrds paddAov: 80 0 35 Euthyphr. 9 B, Crito 49 B, etc. 


E 27. rhv Gpre thrnow kré. : ‘the state of the discussion as 
it stands now is represented by two hypothetical syllogisms, 
as follows :— 


1. If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable: 
But virtue is knowledge : 
Therefore virtue is teachable. 

2. If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable : 
But virtue is not teachable: 
Therefore virtue is not knowledgc. 


The minor premiss of each of these two syllogisms contradicts 
the conclusion of the other. Both cannot be true. If 
virtue is not acquired by teaching, and does not come by 
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nature (89 A B), how are there any virtuous men? Socrates 
continues his argument: the second premiss of the first 
syllogism — that virtue is knowledge — is true but not the 
whole truth. In proving it we assumed that there was nothing 
except knowledge which guided us to useful and profitable 
consequences. But this assumption will not hold.’ Grote 
II pp. 9 foll. Notice the guarded language of 87B: virtue is 
certainly not ddAotov émeorhuns, but we cannot say without 
reserve that áper?j is émiornun. 


29. dp0ds re kal ed: cp. 97 A 15. 


80. rots dvOpatrois TpáTrerav: see on 95 B 17. The notion 
of interest may be traced in the dative: ‘that men get things 
done rightly and well not only under the guidance of know- 
ledge.’ 


Ñ tows xré, ‘and this no doubt is the path along which 
the discovery is escaping us.’  Personifications of the object 
of philosophic quest are frequent in Plato: see Campbell’s 
Theaet. App: A. ‘The argument itself (ó Aóyos) is continually 
personified and spoken of under a Protean variety of figures. 
It is at one time our servant, who must wait our leisure, or 
who runs away from us, or who seems likely to die and vanish 
away “like a tale," etc.': Theaet. 203 D kai obres huîv 6 Kadds 
Aó'yos dmodedpaxws olynoerar: Soph. 2310 dÀAAd Tot káketvov (the 
sophist, of whom we are in quest) tryetcOar xph viv õn opbdpa 
dropety Sry wore Ër. Siaddcera Tov Aóvyov. Cp. Polit. 284 B, 
Hipp. maj. 294 £, etc. See below on D 12. 

The metaphor is worked out most fully at Rep. 43283 vip 
on nuas det domep kvvw'yéras Twwàs Oduvov KúKÀQ mepiloracba 
wpocéxovras Tov voür uh my dtapiyy 7) 9uatocóvy. See App. on 
the text. 


Chapters XXXVIII, XXXIX (96 E-98 A). Socr. For practi- 
cal utility Right Opinion will serve the purpose of Knowledge. 
Indeed, so long as Right Opinion is held, its effects will be 
indistinguishable from those of Knowledge. The difference 
between the two appears to be that the possession of the 
Jormer is precarious, the latter is bound in our minds by a 
chain of causal reasoning. 


2. ópoXoyfikapev : at 87 E. For the tense see on 89 C 6 (111). 


6. mov, opinor, expresses hesitancy, as at 72 C 4 and often. 


7. époXoyobpev : the change from s to imperf. is perhaps 
not solely due to love of variety. The former admission had 


97 A 
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been reached in so many words; the latter agreement they 
were in process of arriving at ; it follows immediately from what 
is said at 88 C foll. 


9. dav pù dpdvipos 4: for the matter see 88E. For the 
omission of r«s see on 79 B 15. 


10. potol éopev ok óp0às ópoXoynkócw : see on 80 D 39. 


18. e Tis elBàs rv ó8óv : Grote (11 383 note) observes that 
Plato is here illustrating the difference between Knowledge and 
Opinion by a matter which belongs to sensible perception. 
Similarly in Theaet. 201 B—the passage on which Grote is 
there commenting—ovxoiy Ürav Owales Teu0Àc. Sixacral wept 
àv lõóvri póvov Earev elddvar, iws è uj, rabra TÓre é€ 
dkofjs xpivovres, d\n OH óav NAaBóvres, ávev émio T): ms 
Expuyay, the matters in question about which either Opinion 
(through the orator) or Knowledge (from personal observation) 
is obtained, are all matters of fact and sense-perception. So 
far as the present passage is concerned, it may be noted that it 
is merely an illustration, and so stands on the same footing as 
71 B 6, where the existence of the class Virtue is illustrated by 
the existence of the individual Meno. Cp. Phaedo 78 c-74 D. 


14. čmo. BotAe &XX oce: this is not a case of ‘inverse attrac- 
tion’ (see on 96 C 7) such as is found at Crito 45c kal &AXoce ëmot 
dv adlky dyarjoovcl ce, where &AXoce stands for 4AXo0. by the 
influence of éro.. A simple (not ‘inverse’) attraction does often 
occur with Boúxe, as at Gorg. 517 B épya rouaÜra ola robrwv ôs | 
Boúňe: elpyacras (for ékeivos óvrwa) : Jon 533 A wept IIoNvyvórrov | 
$ Gddov 6rou Bother: Orat. 432 A 1) Sorts BovNer Adros åpið uós. | 
But here there is no attraction at all. The full form would | 
be 1) Sia Bove &AXoce aùròv Babljev. | 


B 17. óp0ós pày Go£áLev «ré. : it was probably in the Meno that 
Plato first propounded his view of two ipn of apprehension, 
a higher and perfect one (émcorjun), and a lower and imperfect 
one (óta) (Zeller ch. v pp. 171-175 ; Grote 11 877 foll.). The 
relation between them is set forth as follows at the end of 
Bk. v of the Republic (476 D-480 A). To the domain of Being 
or Reality (the world of Ideas) Knowledge is correlative, to that 
of Non-being, Ignorance (d»yvwcía 477 A, &đyvora 478c). But 
between the realm of Being and that of Non-being lies the 
realm of Sense, which participates in both Being and Non- 
being; and to this the faculty Opinion (bta) is correlative. 
Opinion differs from Knowledge in being fallible, 477E «às 
yap av TO ye dvaydprnroy TQ wi] Ávauaprüro Tavréy word Tis voüv 
Exwv rein ; In the region of Opinion fluctuate the conventions 
of the multitude; 479D rà rv rodAGy TONNA vópuua Kadod re mép 





/ 
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kal TO» AAXw» uera£ó mov xudvdetrat ToU T€ uh Üvros kal ToU Üvros 
eiukpuwüs. See Exc. VII. 

This passage in the Meno is probably alluded to in Rep. 
506c Trl dé; elxov: obx enoar Tas dvev émiornuns btas, ws 
wacat aloxpai; | àv al BéX\riora rv$al* $ Soxoicl ri cor Tupy 
Oadépew Oddy SpOWs wopevouévwy ol dvev vod ardndés ri 
Sotdforres; 

Another reference to the doctrine of the Meno occurs in the 
important passage Symp. 202 a: 1) obk FoOnoas Sri Eat Te erato 
coplas kal duadlas; Ti roro; Tddp0a 6otdteu kal vev rot Exew 
Aóyov ovat ovK ole’, Edm, Sre oÜre évloracÓ0al srw’ adoyor 
yap wpayya ris dv ely émoripn; ore duabla’ rd yap Tob Üvros 
Tuyxdavov was dy eln duabla ; Exre 06 5% mou roodrov 7) óp0? Sdéa, 
pera£b ppovhoews kal duadlas. 

The distinction was noted as characteristic of Plato’s teach- 
ing. Diog. L. 111 28 quotes from the 'YzoBoMuatos of Cratinus 
(junior) (Kock Fr. Com. 11 p. 292) 


A. dvOpwros et Snddvore kal yvy Exes. 
B. xara pév WAdrwv’ obk of 5’ trovod 0. <80 > Éxev. 


But though in the Meno the dominant phraseology is the 
antithesis érıerhunņ )( 56a, we have for each grade a number of 
synonyms. For émuTñum we find $póvgo:s substituted line 
27, 88 B 23, etc. ; ópovàv line 28, ppóvıuos A 10, copla 99 B 8, 
vois 88B 24, 28, 99 C 23, eióós A 13 (cp. 85C), with no apparent 
distinction. In the Republic 476 D we have bta contrasted 
with youn, 477 A with *yvócis, 478 A dotacréy with yrwordy, 
479 E 0o£átew with *yeyvóokew. For the lower grade we have 
here olóuevos substituted for dotdgew, cp. 82E, 84 AB, Rep. 
506 c, where we have olec@a: opposed to eióéva.. Sometimes 
aloris represents the lower grade. Cp. on 98 B 2. 


25. oU8tv ydp: for yáp thus in answers cp. 78 B 3, and see 
Exc. III. 


30. rd 86, ‘whereas.’ ‘Primus monuit Heindorfius ad C 
Theaet. (157 B) de formula +à óé conjunctionis loco inservienti 
latineque vertenda cwm tamen.’ Buttm. Apol. 284 rd 85e 
xwduvever TQ Svri Ó Oeds coQós elvau, and J. Adam's note; Phaedo 
109 p (or. obl.) rò dé úr’ ác0evelas xal Bpaóvríüos ox olovs T’ 
elvai neds, and A.-H.’s note; Phil. 248 rò 5é els adOts Te kal 
abO.s tows rNexPevra tov Te épwrdvra kal róv épwrdóuevor lxaviis 
àv tvuówvoÜrras dmophverev. The idiom is very common in 
Plato. 76 is accusative (or rather the primitive case, which 
became the accusative when the nominative was differentiated 
from it) and the meaning is 'in regard to this.' It has no 
definite construction, and does not refer to any particular word 
in the context. On the other hand in Thuc. 1 37. 2 75 3” eril 
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kakovpryla érerhdevoay, 76 resumes £uuuax(av ovdevds Sétacba 
from the previous clause, and is distinctly acc. governed by 
érerndevoay ; while at 11 89. 3 7d & éx rot dixaiov piv paddov 
pov wepiéorat, TÓ refers to dvdpelos elvai just before, and is 
nominative. Some of the instances in Plato are ambiguous: 
thus, Apol. 39c rò dé uiv mo) évavrlov ávoffjcera,, where I 
think dxof/cera: is impersonal and 7é not nom. ; cp. Soph. 
244 A iva wn Oofálwpev, rò è rovrov yiyvyra wav rovvayriov. 
Again in Laws 731E rò 06 ddnOela ye wavrwy auaprnudruy da 
Thv opddpa avro pilav alriov éxdoryw yiyvera éxdorore, Tó is 
independent, and does not agree with alriov. For rò óé with 
questions see Laws 630 p, 967 E. 

The idiom often occurs, as here, with dpa and the imperfect : 
‘whereas it appears that true Opinion likewise is so,’ ie. a 
guide to right action. See on 91E 17. Compare Symp. 198 p 
TÒ dé (pa ov roÜro $y TÓ Karas émauveiv óriov : Rep. 857 A rò 8 
hy dpa, ws Éowe, mpooimov : 302A: Tim. 510 rò 06 obèr dp’ Fv 
wri dAbyos: Laws 803D rd ó jv év moMégup ué» Epa obr’ obv 
mauu wepuxvia ofr’ ab madela dtiddoyos. Goodwin (8 39) 
rightly distinguishes this from the ‘philosophic’ imperfect 
(8 40), for which see on 83D 52. There $w meant ‘is, as we 
saw,’ whereas here it means rather ‘was, as we see.’ 


83. dpi óa : Plato seems to use this phrase and dAs6is 
66£a indifferently. ' 


36. brvrvyxávov. . Tvyxávov: ‘verbum simplex praecedente 
composito. Phaedr. 248 A repper . . pev. Ad Phaedon 598 
(raphy . . hv), Euthyphr. 14 A (amepydfovra . . épyacias),’ Fr. 
For éxervyxavew ‘succeed’ cp. Rep. 897 c, Phil. 61D. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


5. ém.. $” 8 tu: the change is merely due to love of 
variety. 

12. rois AavddAov àydAyactiy : the present passage strongly 
recalls Zuthyphr. 11 BC EQ. Tod huerépov mpoyóvou, à Evdudpor, 
čoikev elvac AatáAov Ta Üm cot Aeyóueva,. Kal el. né» avra eyo 
£Neyoy kal ér.0éumy, tows dv ue éméakwimres, ws dpa kai ¿gol xara 
Ti] ékeivov tvyyévetay Tà ¿y rots Nóryots Epya droóiópáo ke, Kal ovx 
é0£Ae. uévew Saou adv Tis adra 09: viv dé cai yap al bwrodéces 
eloly: &XXov ý Tivos bel oxwuparos. où yap éÜéXovoc col uévew 
ws kal aùr cot Soxe?t. ‘As son of a sculptor, Socrates traced 
his descent to Daedalus, the eponymous hero of artists’ 
(J. Adam). Cp. t.4/c. 1121 4. 
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The same idea is carried farther Zuthyphr. 15B ZQ. Oavuácet 
obv Tatra Aéywv», éáy got ol Adyor dalywyrar uh uévovres GAA 
Badifovres, kal ¿uë airiácec rév Aaidadoy Badifovras avroüs moreîv, 
avrds vy TOÀ) Texvixwrepos rod Aasdddov kal kÜkAg Tepuórras 
Tory ; see on 96 E 29. 

The scholium on our present passage runs thus: rà» máu 
Snmoupyav TAaTTÓVTOV TÀ (ya cunpenukdras Éxovra robs óó0aNuobs 
kal où dSueornxdéras rovs móðas, ad’ éorGra cúuroða, Aaldados 
puros ayadwarorods érvyeyovws mTpüros dvarerdyyvol Te Ta 
rourwy Brépapa, ws ddgat BAémew abrá, kal rods wédas, ws vouloat 
Baiter, dilornor: kal dia roro dSedécOa, va ph púyowv, ws 
650ev eupixwv Bin yeyovérwv atr&v. ots dedevévas obv ras 
GAnOets orxévar Sdtas Poi, rots NeAupevoars 06 ToUTWY Tas Wevdeis. 
(The last sentence is perhaps worth citing for its ludicrous 
misinterpretation of Plato.) Fr. refers, in illustration of the 
scholium, to Strabo v1 264, Apollodorus 11 2, 2, Diod. 1v 76. 

Other references to moving statues of Daedalus occur: 
Aristotle Pol. 1 4 el $ó/varo Exacrov Trav dpyavwy keNevoOév 
droreAeiv TÒ abrod Ép'yov, orep rà Aatdddov $aciv: id. de anima 
I iii 11 čvor 52 kal xwety. paol Trl» yvxü» TÓ apa, év Q écriv, ws 
avrh kwetrau, olov Anudxptros, wapardnolws Aévyov diMmrmQ TQ 
kwppdodtdackddy’ pnol yap róv Aaldadov kwovuévny Tofoa Thy 
turlonv ’Adpodlrny é^yxéavr! Epyypov xurév. ‘Callistratus 'Ex¢pac. 
8 eo progreditur, ut dicat: Aaidadrov éËñy lõeîv xivovpeva unxavats 
Tà mouara kal mpòs dvOpwrlyny atoOnow éxBidfecPar rdv 
xa^xóv': Gedike, Exc. 111 in Buttmann's ed. The scholiast on 
Eur. Hec. 838, quotes Eur. (fr. 373)— 


Tà Audácia TávTa xweicbat Soxet 
BXérew T dydd\uab’- © dvhp keivos codós. 


We find in some of these places rationalistic explanations of 
the legend that the statues of Daedalus could move, such as 
the introduction of quicksilver or clockwork, besides that 
which made it an exaggerated statement of the life-like effect 

iven to the statues by opening their eyes and parting their 
eet. But the legend probably had no rational source at all ; 
it was simply an expression of the marvel excited in primitive 
man by what seem to him triumphs of art or of invention. To 
this stock-in-trade of Wonderland belong the tripods and rap- 
0évo. of Hephaestus (77. xvii 375 and 417), and the Phaeacian 
ships (Od. xrrr 81). See too Athen. 301; Crates Theria fr. 1 
(which seems a realisation of the state of things supposed by 
Aristotle Pol. 1 4). Perhaps the ipsa olera olla legit of Catullus, 
94, has a similar reference. To just the same category belong 
the stories about Amphion and Orpheus. The estimation of 
the achievement is strongly coloured by hero-worship. ‘It is 


- 
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not in times when art is mature that people are likely to tell 
stories of overturning town-walls or taming savage animals 
with it, but when it is in the elementary stage in which the 
personal character of the performer adds so much to the effect.’ 
Parry Art of Music p. 24. 


13. tows & où’ For map piv, ‘perhaps you have not 
even got them in your country.’ Socrates knew well enough 
what the extant works of ‘Daedalus’ at Athens were, and is 
only mischievously introducing the childish fable about them, 
much as a Londoner might chaff a country cousin about Gog 
and Magog. ‘Idem (Pausanias) rx xl 2 enumerat sex Daedali 
statuas, quae sua aetate adhuc reliquae essent: plures sibi 
notas esse negat’: Gedike Exc. III in Buttmann’s ed. 


15. mpòs tl; cp. E 24 mpds ri ob» Š? rara Aéyw ; 


16. édv paw pù SeSenéva fj : for keeping slaves bound see Xen. 
Oec. iii 2. Symbolically, deities were represented as chained, to 
ensure their presence. ‘Paus. 111 xv 5: Lacedaemoni séóas 
éorly Exwv '"EvváXos, d&yaXua apxatov’ voun 06 . . omore Tiv 
"E»váXor deb-yovra olxjoerOal auct évexóuevov rais méðas (cp. 
Atheniensium Niky &rrepos). Ita symbolico vinculo tenebantur 
Liber Chii, Diana Ephyrae (schol. Pind. Ol. vir 95), Venus 
Lacedaemoni (Paus. 111 xv 8), Juno quondam Sami (Athen. xv 
672). Plut. Quaest. Rom. 61 Túpior decpods dydduace A&yorrat 
mepiBaNety. Lobeck Aglaoph. 1 p. 275’ Fr. 


17. &moBi8pácke kal Sparerever: the former verb is an 
inceptive, ‘to run off’; the latter expresses a State, 'to lie 
perdu,’ ‘to lurk in by-holes,’ in Bunyan's phrase. daodcépdoxw 
and ópamereóc are often contrasted with ¿mo@eúye ; the former 
implies eluding by stealth, the latter by speed. Symp. 2165 
(Ale. of Socrates) Spareretw otv abrüv kal pevyw: Xen. Anab. 
I iv 8 ore ámo0e0pákacw: olda yap Sry otyovrav obre åro- 
meQebyactw* Exw yap tpifpes Gore éAeiv 7d ékelywv motor: ibid. 
II v 7 Tov yap Oev móNeuoy oùk olda, ofr’ &TO molov av ráxovs 
$vydv ris ámodiyou obr’ els otov dy akóros drodpaly: VII Hill 
Ta peúvyovra kal ámoó.0páckovra Ouokew kal pacrevev. The word 
áoói0páckev occurs in Plato at Euthyphr. 11 c and Theaet. 203 p 
(see on 96 E 30 and on line 12), Phaedo 628 (of abandoning a 
post). 

18. wapapévey, ‘ to stand by one’ )( epusévew ‘ to wait about 
for one.’ Apol. 39 E d\Ad por rapapeivare rocoOror xpóvov. So 
‘to stand one's ground’ Phaedo 62 E, 98 E Stxatérepov mapat- 
vovra vréxev Thv Slknv. From this comes the common name 
for a slave Parmeno (= ‘ Trusty’); cp. Maced. ‘ Parmenio.' 


E 21. The best MSS. of Plato always give xexrficOa: etc. after a 


f 
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vowel, but generally éxrijo@o after a consonant. Schanz vol. 
XII praef. p. xvii. Theaet. 198 D ù nev mply ékríjo0at Too Kexrjoas 
&&vexa’ 1) 06 xexrnpévm KTÈ. ; ibid. 199 A rd KexrfjicOa . . ô név T$ 


Extnrar wh kekrijo0n. ; Rep. 505 B el kekrüueÜa . . kríjuw (s | 
éxr7n0 Oat. 2i | 
22. Spa &vOpwmov: for dvOpwos ‘slave’ see L. & 8. E 


who quote Philemon i: 


kB» odos jj rus, o08ëy Frrov, Séorora, — ES 
&vOpwrros obrós srv, dv dy Ópwrros Ñ. | t 


° 23. máyu yap kaÀà rà Epya ¿o(v : this too is in the main P 
‘chaff? The statues attributed to Daedalus had a certain i | 
archaic dignity, which to the ‘reverent taste’ was no doubt | 
very moving; Paus. Ir iv 5 Aaldados dé ómóca cipyácaro, | 
dromuwrepa ué éoriv és Thv By, ¿murpéme, 06 Suws TL kal ÉvOcov 
avrois, Butin Hipp. maj. 282 A we read róv Aaldadév dacw ol 
dvdpravromovol viv el yevduevos roatr’ épyatoro ol’ qv ad’ àv hs 
Tolvou' Écxe karayédacrov dy elvai. l: 
Plato distinctly regards Daedalus as a human sculptor; in 
the Jon (533 A) he speaks of Daedalus son of Metion side by 
side with Epeus and Theodorus ; in the Laws 677 D he couples 
Daedalus with Orpheus and Palamedes, and thinks they lived 
perhaps 1000 or 2000 years before his time. 


24. mpòs rl obv ù Aéye tatra; see Meno's question at 
D15. Fr. refers to Gorg. 4583 c, Symp. 178 D, t Theages 129 A. 
See Rid. § 325 ‘ Rhetorical Interrogation.’ Cp. 79B 18. 


28. @édover: see on 95 B 10. 98A. 


30. alrías Aoyvwrgé, ‘by a chain of causal reasoning.’ The ; 
gen. airlas is objective (airlay Aovyifdpevos). | 
The phrase is quoted in the elsaywyń of Albinus (Teubner 
text of Plato vol. vi p. 150) wa è rà Dóyuara bevy ev Tj 
yuxa dvamddpacra, dejoe abrà debjvac TQ ris alrias XoyuuQ. 
Another echo is found in T Zp. ii 818 B (it is assumed that 
Plato is writing to Dionysius on some point which D. has mis- 
apprehended) od 6é tows pep ákoícas Tov, Taxa & àv Oela otpa 
Kara 7000" puhas, érera avrod ras dmodeltas ws čxwv BeBalws ae 
où xarédyoas, AN Grrecs rorè èv orw roré è üANws epi i our 
TÓ $arrajóuevov. See Exc. VII p. 305. 

It appeared at 85 C that the óó£a:, in order to be raised to 
the level of ¿m.r9uad must be evoked by a process of ques- 
tioning in their proper order and relation. Cp. 86 À 10 for the Fc 
matter and for the plural ériorjuac. 


82. dy rois mpócĝev : 81 C foll. | 
33. Tpérov piv . . Ümeura : the words are not to be taken T0 
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in a temporal sense (any more than at 90 À or 95 A), for they 
would in becoming émiorjuox at once be uóvu. The meaning 
is merely ‘firstly ' and ‘secondly.’ 


36. Serpe: ‘i.e. rw dedéoPa, significationem ducit ex superi- 
oribus, ut Tópos 78D, evdoéia 99 B’ Fr. The concrete escug 
serves to keep the illustration before the mind. 


37. Éowey rovoóro TwC, ‘it looks something like this.’ Here 
Zo.xev is impersonal, and the meaning is just the same as 
Eocxev ofrw mws Éxew. But Éowa has a liking for a dat. con- 
struction. See on 80 D 39 and cp. Phaedo 99 E laws uà» obv @ , 
elká(w rpóTov Tuwà obk Éouev. 


Chapters XL-XLII (98 B-end). Socr. Whether the simile 
I have given justly represents the difference between Right 
Opinion and Knowledge, I am not sure; but that there is 
a difference, I am confident. For purposes of practical 
utility, however, the two things are ona par. Now Virtue, 
whether based on Knowledge or on Right Opinion, in either 
case is not ours by Nature. It has been made clear too 
that the virtue of ordinary statesmen, not being Knowledge, 
does not arise from Teaching. It remains that ü must 
be allotted to certain men by Divine Dispensation, like the 
inspiration of soothsayers, poets, etc. Any statesman whose 
art was based on Knowledge, and who thus was able to 
communicate it to others, would stand out among his fellows 
as Tiresias among the shades. But we shall understand the 
Origin of Virtue when we have ascertained the true Nature 
of Virtue, and not till then. 


B 1. kal phv: 85C 4, 87D 35, 89C 8, below C16. Very 
similar is xal uev 64 88 D 1. 
kal &yó : ‘I, as well as you.’ 


2. exátoev: the main meaning here is ‘using conjecture,’ 
but the notion ‘using likenesses,’ or ‘speaking in parables,’ is 
also present. It is possible there is a trace of a similar double 
meaning at 89E 26 xadds dv ard elkájovres elkáfouiev uù 
didaxrov elvai. eixdtew, ‘conjecture,’ is often opposed to exact 
knowledge: Orat. 4250 ovdév eldéres rijs dÀ-0clas rà rà» 
avOpwruv O6yuara mept atrav clkájouev : Phil. 55E eikáfew 
Aelroir’ dy (if the measuring arts were removed we could do 
nothing but ‘make shots’): T Ate. i 1050 eð olóa xal ox 
elxdiw: t Ep. vii 3244 ovx elkáfwv adr ws elóós (probably 
imitated from here, says Karsten, de Platonis quae feruntur 
epistolis p. 48) : t Sis. 887 D. The terminology of Rep. 511 £, 
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534 A, whereby elxagla is made the inferior division of dééa, is E 
expressly dropped at the latter of these passages and not MS 
resumed. (Exc. VII p. 302.) 


9. o) Távv: see on 71C 19: for the general tone of the 
sentence cp. 86 B 22 foll. (See App. on the text.) 


4. «mep palny dv: see on 79 C 27. In the similar passage 
Apol. 29 B ei 54 Tw coQwrepós rov paliny clval krè., palny stands 
without dy. See Exc. II. 


5. © otv, ‘at any rate.’ The appearance of óé in apodosi 
here is to be explained, as Buttm. points out, by the fact that | 
the antithesis conveyed by à' ob» refers to the parenthetical eae 
words éAlya 5’ ay palin. ] 

kal ToOTo, ‘this too I should place on the list.’ Cp. the pes 
closely parallel passage Prot. 329 B elrep 4AMp Tq d»Üpomwv ee 
weOolunv dy, kal col welOouat. he 


11. kal roro . . dAnOh Aéyew: the phrase d\707 Xéyeu u 
became stereotyped, so that it is used with a singular pronoun: i 
Lach. 186 A, cp. Soph. 226 A àX905 Aéyerat TÓ TowlNov elvat | 
Touro TÒ 0nplor. 


18. ób$e (un: the fem. form is rare. It occurs Rep. 607 D. G 
At Charm. 174 D Gore el atrn éoriv o$éNuos, 7) owoposívn d^o 
TL ay eln h edeMpym Tt» (so B), Sch. (after Madv.) cuts out 7 
wpedlun, which certainly is strange after ó$éM,os just before. 
The reading wpedlun here shows indifference to hiatus. 


tera, ‘will be found to be’; see on 83D 52. | 
17. époAóqnTa: at 87 E. 


19. Are) To(vuv kré. : the sentence is interrupted, and there 
is no apodosis. The conclusion pointed to is, as Fr. points ' 
out, not reached till 99 E : dperh av et odre pice obre Sidaxrdv, 

GAAG Oclq. polpa apa^ycyvopévn. 

ériorhpny . . Se òphv Sósav, ‘on the ground of Knowledge’ 
rather than ‘by means of Knowledge’ ; but the practical differ- 
ence between the acc. and the gen. with dd is here, as often, | 
small. Cp. 998 12. 


20. Av «lev . . eftrep elev: note the ‘vague future supposition,’ 
and see on 74 B 6, 82 C 13; and for efwep Exc. II. 


23. See App. on text. "c 


24. óTror«povo9y aùŭroîy : at 89 A B it was shown that Virtue, D P 
assuming it to arise from ériorjun, was not innate. If it were, pe! 
it would be the permanent possession from birth of certain hx, 
gifted natures who would thus be marked out from their fellows. i 
But can the Virtue that arises from dé¢a ddnO%s—the other 
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alternative — be innate? Meno says ‘no,’ without giving 
reasons. We get a hint what these reasons would be in Prot. 
8230, quoted on 89 À 24, words which, though put into the 
mouth of Protagoras, may be taken as expressing the views of 
Plato. 


26. od bóc: we have to supply drorepovoby avroty yl-yverat. 


oùs? of dyalol dice elev dv: seo 89A 24 where also the 
predicate is omitted. 


29. trredi) 8€ ye od ioe kré. : the transition here is rather 
abrupt. In the first place we have in éexomoüuev a change 
back from an expression of opinion (elev dy) to a history of the 
discussion (as wyuoddynrac C 17) In the second place, the 
subject is changed ; perhaps with Schleiermacher we may fill up 
the ellipsis thus: éed} dé ye où pice (ol dyalol ylyvorrat) 
éckomoUpev TÒ era ToOro el didaxrév éorw (7d adyaldv elvai). 
This forms a bridge to the next sentence where  dper?) appears 
as subject. éoxomotuev of course refers to 89 C foll. 


35. wav el: see note on 72C 1. This phrase has nearly 
always a concessive force—'even if.’ (An exception occurs at 
Phaedo 12 c küv el avyxplvaro èv mávra, Óuakplvovro 0ë jf, kré., 
where the meaning, as here, is simply ‘and if.) In the next 
sentence we have xal el, and T gives xal el here, which may 
possibly be right. al ef also is often concessive; but the 
instances in which it means simply 'and if' are not rare. See 
Kühner 8 578. 2, F. E. T. 8 226. Note äv repeated with the 
infinitive. 

It is here clearly brought out that the hypothesis is a double 
or reciprocal one. See on 87 C 10. 


E 4l. p) vac (cp. ure. . pire 44): as to the distinction 
between où and uý with a dependent infinitive, Kühner 8 541. 1 
says that in general you have o? when the statement (belief, 
wish, etc.) is regarded as independent of the subject of the 
governing verb (e.g. čġn), and as assumed by the writer ; mh, 
when it is dependent on the subject of the governing verb, and 
is expressed as a view attributed to him. Usage, however, has 
brought it about that with certain classes of verbs ob prevails, 
with others u4. With áva, ov is the rule ; an instructive ex- 
ception occurs in Xen. Mem. I ii 39 palny 5' dv Eywye unõerl 
pndeulay elvar waldevow mapà Tod uh dpéoxovros, where Xen. is 
distinctly stating his private belief. With verbs containing a 
subjective element, on the other hand, like óuoXoyó, uh pre- 
vails ; see 96 C 8, Phaedo 940 obkoÜv GuoNoy9)capev uror ay 
abr)», àppovlav ye odcay kré., Prot. 386 B etc. Curious is Prot. 
319 B iyyoduat o ú didaxrdv elvat, und’ bm’ dvOpwrwv rapaokevaoTóv 
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dvOpurroas. See F.E.T. p. 353, notes 8 and 4, and J. Adam on 
_ Euthyphr. 6 B. 


54. à txav &vOperos Spas ñyetrav: see on 88C 33. The 99 A - 
transition from the individual to the political point of view is s 
here complete. Just asin man a certain faculty acts as guide, so 

the manin whom this faculty is prominent actsasguide to others. 

The word 4ryeic0a. lends itself to this double point of view. 

We have here a foreshadowing of the doctrine of the Republic 

that the State is the Man ‘writ large.’ At 88 A-E we were 

concerned mainly with the individual, though the wider 

political view is latent, and indeed clearly appears in the x 
statement 87E 37 that all dya@ol are woédAcuo, reaffirmed M 
96 E land 98C 16. The political view—identifying the Good . 
Man with the Statesman—is the dominant one at 97 À co$éX- ! 
poi Écoy ras Ay dp0Gs uty hydvra TOv mpayparwv: and ovk ecru ea 
ópÜOs Tryeic0a. day uh ppóvıuos 7. Meno's conventional view of i 
Virtue, alike with that of Socrates, implies action in a State. h 


55. Tà yàp awd rixns: cp. Aristot. Rhet. 1 x 7, where from the " 
class of actions ôv avrot atrio, are expressly excluded those that 
are due to rx». 


CHAPTER XLI 


2. tre yGyverav: see App. on the text. ‘We no longer hold 
that Virtue is Knowledge’: see on 83 D 52. 


5. ávoAO vrac, ‘ has been eliminated.’ B 


9. of áp GOeuvrokMa : this use of dui, of which Ast , 
quotes nine instances in Plato (also wepl: Crat. 440c, Phil. , 
44 C), occurs in denoting the head of a school with his followers, ' 
* Themistocles and Co.,’ ‘our Gladstones.’ See CA. x111 168. 


15. eü8Bo£(a is another instance of a word pressed to an 
unusual meaning by stress on its etymology: cp. 78D 29. Ido i 
not think Plato intended any play on the ordinary meaning of 
the word ‘good repute.’ See App. on the text. 


17. tras méAas ópÜo)cw, ‘maintain their States.’ Cp. C 
Lach, 181 A ed ye . . ör. dpOots roy marépa : ibid. B où pdvov rdv 
mwarépa àÀXÀà kal rù» warplda ópÜobvra: Laws 957D abrdv re 
ópÜoü» kal ri» wow.  karopÜoüv, on the other hand, is rarely 
used with external acc. ; but see Tim. 71D xaropÜoÜvres rò E 
$a0Xov Tuv, and—in the physical sense—t Alc. i 121 D áva- n 
mAárrovras rà ÉAN TOU watdds kal karopÜoÜvras. | 


18. 6couávres: the only other place from which L. & S. quote us 
Q e 
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the word is Apol. 22c (of poets) EvOovordfovres orep ol 0couávrecs 
kal ol xpno jupóol. 


19. &AnOH kal moid: contrast with m0XAà kal ueyáAXa below. 
The latter is simply ‘many great things’; the former is vera 
et sane muita, the kal being intensive. Stallb. refers to 
Elmsley on Eur. Med. 871. 


22. Oelovs kaXeiv: see 81B 24. Plato takes the view that 
the use of eios as a mere expression of admiration is antique. 
Some support of this is to be found in Homer, with whom it 
is often merely ornate. The ‘divine swineherd ' of Od. xv1 1 is 
notorious. For the use in Herodotus see L. & S. Plato appeals 
to colloquial usage as enshrining a deep truth. Cp. the two 
grades of meaning of xaxodaiunwy (78B 57). It is not long 
ago that a similar colloquial use of ‘divine’ was common in 

. England; perhaps, as with @etos at Athens, more among 
women than men. Plato uses this word frequently, but never, 
I think, without some notion of inspiration. It-is used of 
Simonides (Rep. 3314) ; of Prodicus, not without irony (Prot. 
8164, quoted on 96D 23); of Phaedrus (Phaedr. 234 D) 
evvefákxevaoa perá cov, Tis Oelas kegadis, with reference to his 
rapt look, cp. 2424; Soph. 216 B of the mysterious Stranger ; 
of ‘grave and reverend seniors’ Laws 666D ris (p57) à» ov 
v pémot Gelors dvdpaow ; 


27. Oelovs re: the particle re naturally would come after 
xpnopnwdovs. The hyperbaton, by which re is forced forward in 
the sentence, is not uncommon in Plato. Buttm. refers to 
Heindorf's index to the Phaedo, and quotes Hdt. v1 86 ravrá re 
Qv émiNeyouévo kal BovAevouévg. Instances occur Prot. 316 D, 
325 B, 336 c, Crito 43 B (for Jon 585 D see on 95 B 11). 


D 28. xpnopoBobs kal pávres kal rots Towrwobis &ravras : 
the divine inspiration of poets is the main thesis of the Jon; 
see especially 533 E. See too Laws 719C moamnrhs ówórav èv 
TQ Tpimoó. THs Movons KaOlifnrat, tore oók Éudpov écriv (Fr.): 
and 682 A 0ctov yap ody 01) kal rò woinrixdy [évOcacrixdy] by yévos 
duvwdoov ToXAQ» TOv kar’ ddnOeav yryvouevwr éepawrera éxd- 
arore. The tendency to appeal to their authority is of course 
a natural outcome of this view. See on 77B 12. 


29. kal rots moÀurukoús kré. : in the Apol. 21c foll. we find 
statesmen, peets, and craftsmen alike convicted of ignorance, 
but the source whence statesmen derive such skill as they have 
is not indicated. In the Phaedrus (2445 foll.) we have three 
kinds of 0eía pavia, or divine possession, described, producing 
respectively the Prophet, the Purifier, and the Poet ; to which 
at 249 D is added the fourth kind, which produces the Philo. 
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sopher. Nothing is said about any dela pavla of the Statesman. 
I think it was in the Meno that statesmen were first included 
by Plato in the class of the inspired. See on E 5 below. 


32.. ¿k ToU 0co00: see App. on the text. Fr. endeavours to 
ps that by this phrase we can only understand Apollo. I 
oubt whether Plato here intends to attribute the inspiration 
-of statesmen to any particular deity (as he does the four kinds 
of uavía severally in the Phaedrus). He is simply personifying 
the divine agency, without any mythological reference. 


35. kal al ye yvvatkes : Stallb. quotes Crat. 4180 al yuvaixes 
alrep pára Thy ápxalav $wviy» apfovor. The secluded life of 
women in Greece would tend to increase their conservatism. 
See Aristoph. Eccl. 214 foll Cp. t 4c. i 120 B £z¿ rij» dvdpa- 
700001, patev ay al yuvatxes, rpixa Exovres év rj yvxm. 


38. eos åvhp: Aristot. NE. vir i 3 xa0dmep of Aáxwves 
elwOact Tpocayopeóew, drav dyac0Gor adó0pa rov, ceios drip 
$acw. See H. Jackson in Phil. Soc. Proc. November 1887. 
It seems doubtful whether the Spartan address à Oete (Laws 
626c) is really the same word as ĝeîos ‘divine.’ See L. & S. on 
7)0etos. 


CHAPTER XLII 


2. kal atus StadrefdpeOa: this probably refers to the trial ;E 


though we need not suppose this to be immediately impending 
at the time of the dialogue. 


3. &nrioapey kal ëéyopev : for the change of tense see on 
72 B 22. 


4. áperi)) dv dn otre dice oðre Si8axrdév: it may be noted 
that the view here expressed is that which Socr. really holds in 
the Protagoras, though there he pretends to have surrendered 
it in deference to the sophist ; 828 E éyw yap év ud» rQ Éumpoo0cy 


Xpóvq ipyouunr ovx elvai dvOpwxlyny émipédrecar, Ñ &'ya0ol ol ayaGot 


ylyvovrac’ viv è wémeoua. See on 70A 1, 2. 


5. Oelq polpa, ‘by divine dispensation’: on this important 
phrase see Zeller p. 176 note, Grote 1 461, 462 (on the Jon). 
It is not confined to Plato; see Xen. Mem. 11 iii 18, Cyr. 1v 
ii 1, Hell. vir v 10; cp. too Hdt. ru 189 Oela réxy. In 
Plato it sometimes denotes the common divine element in 
man; e.g. in Prot. 3224 éredn è 6 AvOpwiros Oelas ueréoxe 
uolpas : Phaedr, 230 a (I study myself to see whether I am a 
Typhon) elre juepwrepdv re kal awdovorepov Spor, 0elas rivds kal 
áróQov uoipas pice ueréxov.  Oftener it denotes a privilege of 
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individuals: Apol. 33 c (the Art of Examining has been forced 
on Socrates by all kinds of agencies) Qrep ris ore xal dAAn Oela 
uoîpa dvOpwrw kai órioÜv Tpocéraie mpárrew. It occurs con- 
tinually in the Jon, contrasted with réxvy, of the gift of poetry : 
534c (also Oela óvráue), 535 A, 536 Cc D, and 5424; Phaedr. 
244 A viv 06 Trà uéyiora TOV d'ya0Qv Tv ylyverat bid pavias, 
0cla pévror Sdcet Stdouévns: ibid. C ws xaXoÜ yros (ris 
pavlas) órav Oela polpa yévnrac: Phaedo 58% pnd’ els “Acdov 
lóvra dvev Qelas polpas lévai: Rep. 366 c (speech of Adimantus) 
GAN oldey Sri, why el ris Dela oet Óvoxepalywv rd adtxety 1) 
émiothuny AXaBwy dwréxera avrov, TOv ye &ANwv. ovdels éxav 
dixaos (cp. Socrates’ answer 368 A wdvv yap 0ctov memóvOare, 
el wh Témew Oe aGdtxlay Sixacocvyns üuewor elvai, olrw dSuvduevor 
eimeiy rèp abro0): ibid. 492 E (a democracy offers insuperable 
obstacles to a virtuous training: by human agency it is im- 
possible) 8etov uévro. karà Thv maporulav é£aup)jer Noyou: ed yàp 
xph elóévas Srurep dv 007 Te kal *yévgra« olov det êv rora’ry 
karacTáce. TONTE, Ücoü potpav ajrü aicat Aéywv où kakás 
épeis. 
š For Laws 642 c see on 89 A 24: ibid. 875 c we have the heaven- 
born governor spoken of as superior to law: ére? raüra et moré 
Tis avOpwrwv pice lkavós, Pela polpa yevynOels, mapaXaBety 
Suvards eln, vouwy obdév dv Oéovro r&v åpóvrwv éavrob. The 
° phrase also occurs T Ep. ii 813 B (quoted on 98 A 30): T Zp. vii 
326 B (see on line 6 below): op. 327 E Oelg rwl rúXN. 
Between 60eí(q polpg and $ce in this dialogue a distinction 
is made, though the ground of this distinction is not made as 
clear as could be wished. See on 89 A 24. 


&vev vod: cp. on 70A 2 and 97B 17; also t Alc. ii 1464 
dveuv vol ógn memo Tevkóra. 


100A 6. ols av wapaylyvynrat: cp. Prot. 323 c quoted on 89 A 24. 


ad pf tis ey Totoüros kré. : the distinction between the 
philosophic and the popular statesman is parallel to that 
between philosophic and popular Virtue. ‘Socrates had made 
virtue to consist entirely in knowledge. He had assumed that 
virtue, like knowledge, could be taught. In all these respects 
Plato at first followed him ; as against the ordinary notions of 
virtue he would indeed always have acknowledged the view of 
Socrates to be substantially correct. But riper reflection led 
him in after life to modify the Socratic doctrines and to 
determine them more accurately. He became convinced that 
side by side with perfect virtue, which is no doubt founded on 
knowledge, the unscientific virtue of ordinary men has its 
value; that though the former is based on instruction, and 
the latter only on custom, yet that this virtue of custom 
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precedes the higher kind as an indispensable preparatory 
stage' Zeller p. 448. 

On the subject of nuori) dper) see Archer-Hind's Phaedo 
App. I. (He refers to Dr. Thompson's note on Gorg. 506 n.) 
He clearly shows under what different aspects dnuorixh per] 
may appear. It may be (1) the reflex of philosophic virtue, 
possessed, as the best of which they are capable, by men under 
the guidance of a philosopher. In this light it is the virtue of 
the Auxiliaries in the Republic, distinguished from the Rulers. 
Or (2) it may be a precarious guide to right action in certain 
directions, acquired by the individual either @e[g uo(pg or by 
habit and fortunate environment (Rep. 619 c; cp. on 70 À 2). 
This, according to circumstances, may be either practically 
beneficial, or deceptive and dangerous. (Exc. VII p. 301.) 

J. & A. M. Adam in their Introd. to the Protagoras, p. xxxiv, 
say: *Although the subject of the dialogue might seem to 
have expressly invited mention of that ‘‘demotic virtue" of 
which Plato made so much, no mention of it is made' ; and 
add in a note—'It is in the Meno that the difference between 
demotic and philosophic virtue is first clearly laid down.’ 
‘The whole discussion in the Meno brings out very clearly that 
the fundamental distinction between popular and philosophic 
åperń is the same as that between true opinion and knowledge’ 
(A.-H. loc. cit.) And in the Meno it is popular virtue and 
pope ee statesmanship that is conferred 6eíq polpa. 

he only true Statesman, Plato holds, is the Philosopher. 
For the difference between him and the popular statesman see 
Rep. 534B-D. How the desirable consummation may be brought 
about we read in Rep. 473D. Either philosophers must gain 
rule in the States, or else the present so-styled Kings and Rulers 
must sincerely and thoroughly (yvnolws re kal lkavós) embrace 
philosophy. Compare ibid. 499 B oÜre widts odre moNırela oúóé 
y åvhp ópolwes uh Tore yévnrat rédeos, plv àv rois dirocdpos 
rovros Tots éAlyous kal où wovnpois, dxphorots dé viv Kexd\npuévacs, 
dvdyxn Tis ¿k TUxns wapaBddy, etre BovdAovrat elre uñ, TÓXews 
émiuednOfjvac kal Tp TÓNe Karnkdy yevéoOar, 7) TO» viv èv 
duvacrelats $ Baotdelars Bvrwy vidow $ avbrots Ek rivos Oelas 
érimvotas adnOuwvis pirocodias ddnOivds Epws éyméam. 

It is possible that in the latter passage Plato had in mind 
the affairs of Sicily. We find the writer of t Ep. vii (addressed 
to the supporters of Dion) quoting it (326 B) xaxàv otv ob Nf£ew 
Ta ávÜpurmiwa, yévn, mpl» dy Ñ rò TOv. dirocodovvTwr ópÜGs ye kal 
àA90Gs ^yévos els dpxas EAOn Tas modirixds $ TÒ TOv ÜvvaaTevóvruv 
év rais wédeow Ex Tivos polpas Ocías bvrws duXocodrjon. 

The sequel of events in Sicily affords an ironical commentarv 
on Plato's views, in the contrast it shows between the failure of 
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Dion, with his philosophic training, and the suceess of Timoleon, 
with his belief in a/rouaTía or ‘spontaneity ' (Plut. Tim. 36). 
In Plato's identification of the Philosopher with the States- 
man there is a veiled polemic against Isocrates. Isocrates 
believed in practical sagacity as of greater utility than theoreti- 
cal knowledge. His was the sceptical view, the belief in a 
working rule, to which orators, as J. S. Reid observes (Intr. 
to Cicero's Acad. pp. 11-13), are prone. Thus Isocrates, 
' in his pamphlet against the Sophists (13) $ 8, says we see 
wrelw karopÜoÜvras rods ais ddtacs xpwueévous 7) rods Thy 
émioriuny éxew é¿mayye)XNouéyous, which we should certainly 
regard as directed against Plato were it not that the date— 
about 391 B.c.—is too early. See Jebb Att. Or. 11 51 foll. 
The jeers at the small fees and at the saying ws oùðèv Séovrar 
xXenuarwy in $8 3, 4 seem to point at Antisthenes and his 
school. In the Antidosis (15) are similar passages: $$ 264 foll. 
he speaks patronizingly of philosophic studies as a good 
gymnastic for youth, but a man must not let his mind get 
fossilized (xarackeXerevÜctcav) over them, nor ‘get stranded 
(é£oke(Nacay) among the theories of the old sophists, such as 
Empedocles and Parmenides.’ (The resemblance to the view 
of Callicles in the Gorgias 484 is pointed out by Dr. Thompson, 
Phaedr. p. 174.) At § 271 follows a significant passage: 
éradh yap ovx Everrw év ry pice TH Ty ávÜpómov éTio Tu mv 
AaBeiv . . ék THY Nouróüv co@obs ev voulfw robs Tats Óó£ais 
émiruvyxavew ws ¿ml rd word duvapévous, diXocódovs è rods év 
rovras dtarplBovras é£ àv rdx.ora AjWovTar Thy roatrny ppóvnow 
(practical wisdom). Cp. note on 91019. In the (late) Panath. 
(12) 8 9 he says of himself rij» 96 $ícw eldws So~doar uv epi 
éxdorou Thy áAf0euuv padrov Suvapévnv rüy elSédvar Qaokóvrwv. 
At the beginning of the Helena (10) we have successive attacks 
on Antisthenes, on Plato (ol è dteécdvres ws dvdpla kal sopia kal 
dcxacootwn TaùTóv éorw, kal pice pev ovdey aùrôv Éxouev, ulav ò’ 
ému Tug» kara wavrwv Éxouev), and Euclides, and come at 8 5 
to the statement Sr: moù kpeirróv dort Tepi TOv» xpnoluwr 
émuekQs Sotdoat 1) wepl rav axphorwy dxpiBds érlorac@ar. 
Cp. also letter v (to Alexander) §§ 8, 4, ‘I hear,’ says Isocrates, 
.*that among ry ra you do not reject ri» mepl rds épidas, 
but you think that in private society it is too aggressive, 
and that debate between a ruler and his subjects is somewhat 
derogatory’: ratrnv pev ov obk áyamüv ce Tri» Ourpihw, 
mpoapetcOas è Thy wadelay Thv wept rods Abyous . . dc fjv vir 
re Ootá(euv wept TOv pedrddvTww émeckOs émuricee kré. See 


Dr. Thompson App. II on the Phaedrus. 


8. oxeddéy re: Const. Ritter's tables (Intr. p. lxii) show that 
the phrase cxedév rı (together or separated) prevails in the 
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dialogues up to the Republic, oxedéy in the later dialogues. 
This is the only place in which the word occurs in the Meno. 


9. olov in "Opnpos . . rbv Tepeolay evar: Od. x 494. 
Cobet refers to the anecdote told by Plutarch (Cat. maj. 27) 
that Cato applied this line to Scipio minor. It is quite possible 
that Cato knew that this line had been applied by Plato to. 
distinguish the philosophic statesman from others and that he 
‘meant to imply that Scipio by force of education stood out in. a 
just this manner among his compeers. (We perhaps have here 
a foreshadowing of the simile of the Cave in Rep. vir.) Near 
the end of the Zaws (9698) Plato compares the specially 
trained Philosophers (the ‘Nocturnal Council’) with ordinary 
governments: édy ye why obros july ò Betos yévyra £0XNoyos, © ` 
Piro. éraipo,, wapadoréov rory thy TÓMw, duqgicBiryols t’ ovK 
Eor’ oddeula obdevt TOv viv mapà raid’ ws eos elmeiv vouoteráv, 
Üvrws è Ezra, oxeddy Üm ap ádvorereNeouévov, ob cuKxpy TpóoÓev 
dvelparos Os TQ Ady éónyáue0a, Kepadijs vol re kowwvlas eikóva 
Tid wus tuupltavres, day dpa nuty of re dvdpes axpiBGs ékNex0OGot, 
wadev0aol re rpoonkbyTws, macdevOevres re ¿y dxpowbd\e Tis Xwpas 
Karouxhoavres PUAAKES ávoreNea Gau, olous hueîs obk elŠoney ¿v TQ 
awpoabev Bly mpòs dperhy owrnplas yevoudvous. 

12. xal e906s : Buttm. (index) explains ‘idem etiam statim 
esset vir ejusmodi in virtute’ h.e. ‘statim apparet idem fore 
etc. The idiom falls under the class noticed at 88 D 52. 
Buttm. quotes Xen. Hier. ix 4 o)xoÜv eùĝùs év rovros 7d bev 
érlxapt a Tod &pxovros éyévero, rà Se ávrirvra & Mwy, and 
observes that the use of avrika is somewhat similar. 


21. aùrò kað’ aird {yrety rl wor’ šor dperh: these words B 
appear to me to be a clear reference forward to the Republic, 
where the subject, though formally Justice, is really nothing 
less than Virtue in its entirety. Thus the Meno is designed as 
a prelude. Very nearly allied to this passage is the conclusion 
of Bk. 1 of the Republic. Socrates has ‘tasted each dish as it 
was handed round,’ and had no satisfaction: dwére yàp Tò . 
Slxastov wh olda Š dori, exor) etaopaa elre dperh ris ooa rvyxáve | 
etre xal oð, kal Tórepov ò ËExXoy GÚTÓ oix evdaluwy dorly 1) edvdaluwr. 


22. dpa «rov lévai : it is rare for Socrates to make any excuse 
for breaking off a colloquy. Cp. the end of the Protagoras. 
The conclusion of these dialogues suits their inchoate character. " 
It says, in effect, ‘to be continued.’ 
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ADDENDA TO NOTES ON 87A 23 AND 30 


I. Investigators contemporaneous with or later than Butcher 
have done little to further the solution (see Ueb.-Heinze p. 
150). Gercke (Archiv für Gesch. d. Philosophie 11 2. 170—174, 
1889).would read rò x«wpis rpiywvov for 7d xwpiov Tpi^ycvov. 
He thinks that the only problem is to apply to a circle a 
figure (whether triangle or anything else) and see if it fits. 
But where then is the úróĝecıs? Tannery in the same volume, 
pp. 509-514 (also 1889), naturally rejects this, and falls back 
on the solution of Benecke, which has also received the sutfrages 
of Moritz Cantor. Tannery confesses the inexplicability of the 
disguise of the problem ; “puisque l'existence de la condition 
imposée est précisement aussi difficile à reconnaitre que la 
possibilité de la solution.’ He would cut out the words adroi 
ypaunhw in line 29. Lastly Dummler (Academica Anhang 
IV, 1889) expresses dissatisfaction with Gercke, and says with 
much point that most of the ‘solutions’ come to this: ‘if it 
is possible, it is possible.’ He says the place is ‘stark ver- 
derbt, and rewrites it, bringing it into relation with the 
tetrahedra of the Timaeus. 


II. Benecke points out that while ró0e 7d xwplov Tpl-ywvov 
certainly cannot mean ‘this triangular figure,’ vet Plato could 
hardly have written rò rpl-ywvov xwplov or TÓ xwplov rà Tpl-ywvror , 
in that sense; inasmuch as Plato and Euclid only know 
tplywvov as a substantive, and xwplov, unqualified, regularly 
means a parallelogram, and moreover a rectangle. A recti- 
lineal figure is zxñua, ev0dypaypov. To the same effect argues 

Tannery : xwplov properly means a rectangle ; it is by an exten- 
ston of usage that the term is applied to any figure, insomuch 
as it can be measured under the form of a rectangle. 





APPENDIX ON THE TEXT 


THE text of the present edition is founded mainly on the 
valuable recension of Schanz (Sch.) I have however not in- 
variably followed him ; but in some cases have sided with 
Fritzsche (Fr,) where he and Schanz do not agree. In a very 
few places I have given a reading that differs from both these 
editions. I have discussed the text at all places of any im- 
portance where Sch. and Fr. differ. Fortunately there is in 
the Meno no place, with the possible exception of 87 A, where 
any serious doubt as to interpretation is caused by uncertainty 
in the text. 

Fr. has given a full aud clear account of the MSS. of Plato, 
with reference to the Meno, in his edition, pp. 35 foll. The 
work of Sch., besides his edition of the text, is mainly contained 
in three tracts: Novae commentationes Platonicae, Würzburg 
1871; Studien zur Geschichte des platonischen Textes, Würzburg 
1874; Ueber den Platocodex der Markus Bibliothek in Venedig, 
append. class 4 No. 1, Leipzig 1877. : 

The MSS. of the Meno fall into two classes. Of the first (a), 
the great representative is the Bodleian MS. This ranks first in 
excellence. Fr., following Bekker, marks this as W; I follow 
Sch. in referring to it as B. Only one other MS. belongs to 
this class ; a Vatican MS. (Bekker A), copied, whether directly 
or not is uncertain, from B. All the other MSS., some nine- 
teen collated for the Meno, form the other class. The best 
MS. of this class is the Venetian, marked by Sch. as T. Sch. 
was the first to demonstrate its importance. He holds that all 
the MSS. of the second class are derived from it (Ueber den 
Platocodex etc.) Fr. divides the MSS. of the second class 
into two sub-classes. One of these sub-classes (5?) he allows 
(p. 43) to have been derived from T. This contains several 
Paris MSS. ; namely the ‘Coislinianus’ (Bekker T), once more 
highly esteemed than now, and Bekker’s BCE and F; also 
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some Florentine MSS. The other sub-class (b!) Fr. denies to 
be derived from T ; he shows that in the Afeno there are eleven 
places where this sub-class coincides with B rather than with 
T. This sub-class contains two * Veneti,' two * Vindobonenses,’ 
two ‘Vaticani, two *'Laurentiani' The most interesting 
among them is Laurentianus 85, 7, appropriately marked as x 
by Fr. who says of it ‘A libris reliquis familiae saepissime 
secedit x, qui negligentissime scriptus tamen ‘‘ multas habet 
egregias lectiones, quas in ceteris libris frustra quaesiveris.”’ 
The last words are quoted from Stallb. See also for this MS. 
Schanz Studien p. 70 and p. 69, note. 


70B 9. Aapwra(ov was bracketed by Naber (Commentationes 11 
63, which appeared in the T'ydschrift vor de, Nederlandsche 
Gymnasien). Sch. and Fr. both follow him. (1) The word is 
superfluous ; we are presently told that Aristippus was one of 

" the Aleuadae, and every one knew that the Aleuadae were of 
Larisa. (2) With Aapısalov the article rov would be required. 
Three MSS. of the class 6! supply this. The Coislinianus and 
x, on the other hand, correct to Aapwaíio. This makes it 
almost certain that the word is a gloss. The spelling Aapicatov 
is better than Aapwcalov : Sch. prolegomena to Phaedrus Š 1. 
Cp. Aapícav 97 A 14. 


71A 23. épécÓ0av: the proper accent of the aor. is preserved by 
B as usual; ëpecôaı T. See Sch. Phaedr. prolegomena p. viii. 
At Gorg. 447 c both B and T wrongly give pov for pop. 


25. &periv Yo9v eire Bibakrüv. 0’ &ro Tpómo mapaylyverat 
elSévar: Naber (Commentationes) brackets these words, I 


believe rightly, though neither Sch. nor Fr. follow him. The 
words are clumsy and superfluous, and the use of -yoüv is, I 
believe, not Attic. The Attic use of od» is illustrated by ei 
yotv twa é0é\es just above, cp. 89E 30 wodddKes yop fnrap, 
90B 47 alpoiyra: *yoüv a$róv, 98D 15 é¿méuevey yoy éml trav 
ÜUrmwr». The speaker retires, as it were, to firmer ground from 
which he defends his former. statement. So yov is often used 
in ‘quoting an example’ (L. & S.) ; a previous general state- 
ment is narrowed down to a special instance, which, so far as 
it goes, supports it. Ast quoting this passage translates -yoüv 
videlicet ; but I cannot see that he quotes any other passage 
where the restrictive force is absent as ít is here. At Phaedr. 
236 A áva'ykaia yov Üvra the meaning seems elliptical, like 
praesertim cwm, ‘which at least you would expect, as.’ In 
later Greek—as in Diog. Laert.—the use of yov became much 
k- looser. A similar gloss containing *yoüv is expelled at Symp. 
195 p. : 
26. Tocoórov éw: the MSS. give Tocoürovy, to which 
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Buttmann took exception. Cobet Collect. critica 44 says : ‘ Certo 

et perpetuo omnium Atheniensium usu dicebatur Tocoürov 

áTéxw et rocoírov déw, et T0XXo0, rrelarov, pexpoð drlyou déw et 

similia sine ulla exceptione, quam natura verbi óeiv non admittit.’ 

The acc. rocobrov is defended by Ullrich, and retained by 

Hermann.  Cobet is followed by Sch. and Fr, and I have 

followed them. It must be noted, however, that the accusative 

rocoÜrov is logically quite defensible ; indeed either of the three 

cases is theoretically possible, and the dative actually occurs. 

in the MSS. of Isocr. Bus. (11) 5 roco/ro dées dmoxpíjo0a:. 

I may say ‘I am lacking of so much’ (gen.) or ‘ by so much’ 

(dat.) or ‘in respect of so much’ (acc.). Cobet's rule, as all 

such rules, assumes that Attic usage was quite uniform. The 

other instances of rocoÜrov are however all from late writers ; 

twice in the spurious + Axiochus 866 B rocotrov áo0éw Trav 

mepuerrüv : 972 B TocoÜrov yap áToó0éw ToU dedocxéva: (where, as 

Buttmann points out, there are already dependent genitives). i 
So too Charito VIII 1 rocoüro» dwrodéw ToU oe Kee. ‘Plut. adv. , 
Coloten. X 6 rocotrov édénoe Tot kweiv, qui etiam juxpór, dAl-yor 
déw seq. inf. vel roô c. infin. aliquoties praebet’ Fr. In Plutarch 

and other later writers no doubt the desire to avoid hiatus 

influenced the use. Thus Lucian Nigr. 26 gives roco/rov déwy, 

Pisc. 29 rocovrou déw: but Icaromen. 5 rocobrov é0éncav. 


27. és oùs? atréd: so the MSS., Buttm. and Fr. Sch., 
following Stallb., corrects ws to wor’. ws in consecutive serfse, 
after a demonstrative, is very rare in Plato (see Prot. 330 E 
obrws Exovra mpds ÄAANAa’ ws oùk elvai kré., with J. and A. M. 
Adam's note) and perhaps unparalleled with the indic. as here. 
But Xen. affords examples: Hell. 1v i 38 viv obrw didxetmar ws 
ovde Setrvov Exw, Symp. iv 37 ofrw modda Exw ws uós abrà 
evplexw, ibid. ix 8. Krüger § 65. 3, 4; Goodwin MT. $ 609. 


5. Naber, following x, inserts éorw after ómoióv yé z. IB 
have ventured to follow him. 


28. Hirschig, Cobet and Sch. read eiré, after one Florentine D 
- MS. (n). Fr. keeps elroy. Rutherford New Phrynichus p. 219 
‘The two (aorists, elroy and elwa) accurately supplement one 
another according to the following paradigm : | 


Indic. «ov elropev 
elmas e'raror e'rare 
elre ceirårTyy elrov 
Imper. eiré etmrarov elrare 
elwarw elradrwv elrévTwy.’ 


This is the scheme to which Attic usage was approximating. 
But the process of selection and elimination must have taken 
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time. We should expect to see sporadic survivals, which we 
actually find. 


72A 12. d 8t Booka, 8oóXov: Cobet (Collect. crit. 46) would 
omit Bove, in accordance with general usage (see expository 
note) But the repetition of BovAec here seems characteristic of 
Meno's verbose style. 


20. kegévov BT, xe(uevor x, which is adopted by Cobet 
(Collect. crit. 46) and Sch. Fr. keeps kemévwy. No one has 
followed Gedike, who from Plutarch epi wodvdirlas, c. I 
wished to read xcvouuévwy or kexwmuévov. This spoils the irony 
of the passage, for the double meaning of wapa col keusérowv, 
and the reference to Meno's real character, cannot be ignored. 


-C 4. &Tokpivápevoy BT was retained by Bekker and Hermann. 
Buttm., Sch., and Fr. give árokpwóperov, which is supported 
by some MS. of the sub-class b! and by a Paris MS. (F), de- 
rived from T, of small independent authority. Madv. (adv. 
crit. 1 418) condemns the aorist. The reading dwroxpwotevoy 
given in the old printed editions, and rendered by Ficinus, 
is not supported by any existing MS. I think there is ground 
here for adhering to the aorist áoxpwápnevov. All the neigh- 
bouring verbs are aorists. A distinction very commonly 
observed by Plato is that épéc@at, épwrijca:, åmokpivacĝaı are 
used for single inquiries and answers; épwtav, dwoxplvecOa of 
a process of inquiry and answer. (See note on 72B 22.) Rep. 1 
will furnish abundant instances: 332c (aorists); 336 C uh uóvor 
époTa pnde diroripod éXévyxwv, émeipáv ris re adroKxpivnrat 
(aor.), éyywxws ToÜro, öre pov épwrav $ ámokplvea8at, ¿XAG 
kal aùròs dwréxpivac kal elmé, Tí dys elvai rà Slkacoy: 337 F wa 
aùròs ¿y wi) ámokpivmrac (pres.), dAXou 8 ámokpwouévov Aapárg 
Abyor. Ilôs yap d» ris d rokpíva.ro ; (to the particular question): 
338 A dmokpuvópevos ‘becoming respondent,’ rò» dwroxpirduevor 
‘the respondent’ (so Prot. 338 D): 8434 dvri rod droxplvecOa 
‘keeping the part of respondent’—no particular question is now 
before him: oùx dwoxpiverOar xpíüv paddov $ roaira épwrür ; 
346 A (pres.) ; 348 B (aor.) ; 349 B (aor.) ; 351c (pres.) ; 3528 
(pres. At 340x the MSS. vary between doxpivecOau and 
dmoxpivac@a:. Either would suit the sense; a single answer is 
referred to, but that answer is in the act of being given. In 
the present dialogue note 74C 21 ó épwràv ; E 3 TQ épwrüvri ; 
75D 10, with note on text; 88 D 50 roto åmoxpivov (as a general 
practice). Other considerations may sometimes cause the aor. 
to be used of a process, as 85 D 20 ovderds Oi0dfarvros dA)’ 
épwricavros émiornoerat (where the aor. ptep. expresses priority 
of time); or the pres. of a single act: Phil. 194 ckóme dy 
móTepos dj.» dwroxpwetrac TÒ viv epwrwuevoy: but just below 
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dia rò wh SivacOa TÒ viv epwrndev ámTokplvacÓa. Again, 
compare ef ris dvéporo 74B 6 with ef tis épwrgn 765A 8. At 
Gorg. 465D rl oóx ámokpive. may be ‘why don't you go on 
answering ?’; but owing to the special use of the aor. in this 
idiom (see on 92 D 30) the pres. is here inevitable. See further 
Gorg. 4628 épóra $ dwoxpivov, ‘take which part you prefer,’ 
IIQA. ’ANAd Toco Taira. kal pot dwéxpwva xré.: ibid. 515 B 
éxvets dmroxplvacOa; Prot. 330c-E; 351D où Lóvov mpòs rip 
viv åmókpow . . dwoxplyacbac: Theaet. 146 A émirdge 6 re ap 
BovAnrat droxplvecbar: Phil, 24E TÓv re Épwrüvra kal Trò» 
épwrwpevov. In Polit. 258A ámokpwopuévov (Bekker) is right. 
Note ó dámokpwónevos for ‘the defendant’ (L. & S.); cp. 
vrepamoxplvecOar Ar. Wasps 951; contrast åmóxpivar ibid. 964, 
Frogs 1008, of single answers. See CR. 1x 147. 


17. tyled ye: all the MSS. give byled re, except x, which E 
gives the reading in the text, adopted by Bekker, Sch., and Fr. 
(See 91D 10 for a converse instance.) ‘ye was also preferred 
by Buttm., who however mentions another alternative, which 
has found some favour, to omit the first xat, reading tyled re 
elvat ávópós kré., with hyperbaton of re, for which see on 
99 C 27. ‘ye and re are confused Polit. 258 A, etc. 


9. Apxew olóv Te elvari rod Seowdérov; the MSS. all give 73 D 

olg re, a corruption not easy to account for. Wolf read olw, 
to which Buttm. rightly objects (1) that the dual implies a 
pair conjointly, not two separate individuals ; (2) that the rest 
of the sentence, especially ro 3eoórov, implies that the slave 
only, not the child, is here considered. He proposed olóv re 
or olov re. The latter attraction would be awkward with the 
genitive deomérov following. Madvig adv. crit. 1. 413 olóv re, 
followed by Sch. and Fr. The language naturally repeats 
Meno's olóv T’ elvai just above ; cp. 1. 18 below. 


12. tru 88 kal: so Fr. The MSS. all give & yàp xal. 
yáp is certainly out of place ; the new point is entirely separate 
from the former ; not a support added to it. Sch. thinks that 
yáp has arisen from a dittography of xal, and reads ër: xal. 
On this Fr. rightly says ‘asyndeton aegre fertur'; at Soph. 
239D we have, it is true, 7d rc év rois Ü0act kal karómTpous 
elSwra, Ere kal Tà yeypaupéva kal Tà Terurwpéva kal TÀAMa, 
but this occurs in the middle of a list, and is not parallel, 
though there also Heindorf wished to insert dé after ëre. Fr. 
gives many passages in Plato in which ôé and yáp are confused 
by particular MSS. Add Aesch. Choéph. 32 where Lachmann E 
gave àé for ydp of the MSS. ; Hes. O. et D. 526 where Hermann ° 
gave ovdé oi for MSS. ov ydp ol, etc. See CR. xiv 483a. 
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74B 5. TpofiBáca is given by one Florentine MS. (n) of no. 
l great authority ; but seems to be right. It was proposed by 
Schneider, and is adopted by Sch. Fr. with the other MSS. 
mporBiBdoou. But pofiBátew, promovere, is the sense required ; 
cp. Prot. 328 B judas mpoBiBdoa els aperiv. — mpoopBágew is 
admovere ; neither of: its senses is suitable here. Compounds 
of Tpós and rpó are continually confused in MSS. See on 
76 D 10, and Badham’s note on Phil. 45 B. At Xen. Mem. 1 ii 
17 most of the MSS. give xal rg byy pofiágorras, and this 
I should keep, but most modern editors give, after one or two 
MSS., rpoo Bigaforras. 
75B 21. mapôpal cov: so Sch.: the MSS. give repwpeĝa, Naber 
mwepagouat. The ‘modest’ use of the plur. 1st person is rare 
in prose. At 71C 12 dmrayyé\\wuer refers to Meno and his 
suite. Kiihner 8 371. 3 quotes examples from Xen. where a 
plural pronoun is used by a person speaking of himself; also 
the phrase po doxoduer Soph. 229 B. But in this case, as in 
others (as Rep. 545 c), the plural is accounted for by the fact 
that Socr. is regarded as taking his pupil into partnership. 
This is excluded in the present case by oo (cp. Hadley § 637). 
I follow Sch., with some hesitation, as the corruption is hard 
to account for. Dr. Thompson in his note on Phaedr. 253 c 
(8ve(Nouev) gives instances of the converse corruption of the 
plural into the singular. 


C 30. elev: the MSS. give this to Socrates. Heind. (on Crat. 
410c) first saw that it was part of a continuous speech of 
Meno. 


D 10. vpoopoloyg: all the MSS. give 'TpocouoXoyg (see 
crit. note on 74B 5). Gedike suggested poouoXoyp, but none 
of the editors have followed him. I believe him to be right. 
(1) This reading is supported by 79D 38 pijrw cuoXoynuéror, 
where the present passage is referred to; (2) wpocojoXoyety 
always (in Plato at any rate) means ‘to acknowledge in 
addition’ —a meaning not suitable here. I think Buttm. 
(Index) is wrong in saying that mpocopodoyety is ‘idem quod 
duonroyeiv,’ and Stallb. wrong in giving the rendering una cum 
altero fateri. f j 

Gorg. 461B örn T. goxóvÓm cor uù mpocoporoyjoa kré, 
* because Gorgias was ashamed not to grant that the rhetorician 
(besides his knowledge of rhetoric) would know the just etc.' 

Soph. 948 c Sebucba wap’ abrày Er. mvbécôa cadécrepov, ei 
mpocojoXoyoüciw xré., ‘if, after asserting that o/cía has nothing 
to do with vote» or máoxew, they further grant that oúc[a can 
be known.’ f 

ibid. 261E &mep qj0mv brodaBdyra ce mpocouodoyeiv, ‘ what 
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I thought you meant when (after asserting of forms and letters 
that some would go together, others not) you made the further 
similar statement about words.’ 

T Hipparchus 227 p is clearest of all: aúr@ rporwpodroyjoaper, 
* we acknowledged in addition to it.' 

L. & S. are wrong in quoting Theast. 159 c under mpos- 
opoAo"yetv : the reading there is rpowpodoynpuévwv. 

At Soph. 2414 the MSS. vary between mposôiwuoroynuéva 
and mpoó«ouoXoynuéva. I believe the latter is required by the 
context, and that mpoodiomodroyetoPac occurs neither there nor 
anywhere else ; mpodtomodoyetoOa occurs Tim. 78 A. 

In other authors the point is almost equally clear. Xen. 
Anab. VII iv 24 mposwpoóyovy is contrasted with dGpoAóyovr 
above. Andoc. de Myst. $ 15 xal rað?’ iiv mpocoyuoXo'yetrai 
dwravra: after the first uhvvoıs of Andromachus comes the 
second of Teuerus. Isocr. Trapez. (17) 39, ‘to acknowledge a 
further debt’; see L. & S. Dem. 27 § 42= 826 end (in same sense ; 
see L. & S.). Dem. 48 8 44—1179. 17, ‘granted in addition 
to my previous collusions with him.’ Dem. 56 8 6= 1284, 17, 
“they first promise they will return from Egypt to Rhodes or 
Athens; afterwards they further promise (TpocopoXoyotct) they 
will return to Athens and nowhere else. See Aesch. 3. 53 uù 
yevóf; GdAa wadard kal Alay rpowmodoynméva, ‘acknowledged 
before proof is brought’ (Weidner), ‘self-evident.’  (Cobet 
here from a minority of MSS. gives T poc wuoXoynuéva.) mpos- 
ojoXoyia, ‘a further admission’ (L. & S.) ; but the one instance 
they quote (Dem. 39. 41) hardly bears out this rendering. 
Buttmann, after acknowledging that 79D 38 favours Gedike's 
wpoonoAoyj, says ‘sed in hac forma necessarium foret prae- 
teritum mpoopodoyioy, quo non opus est in forma quoad tempus 
indefinita, mpocouoXovyeiv.' If épóuevos be read in the sequel 
he is-probably right. This is one of my reasons for not reading 
épdpevos. . 

6 iperày : all the MSS. give ó épwrwuevos, which is defended 
by Gedike and Ullrich, and retained by Hermann. It must 
be wrong; for it is the person who asks for the definition 
who must acknowledge: his familiarity with the terms em- 
ployed. This Meno, now ó épwrév, presently does, in answer to 
Socrates’ question émímeÓov xadets re. Most editors, following 
Cornarius, correct to ó épójuevos, referring to Hipp. maj. 293 A, 
where all the MSS. give épwrwyévov, which is universally 
corrected to épouérvov. In that place the aorist épouévov is no 
doubt right. Here, after the presents droxplvec@at, poouoXoyg, 
it comes in strangely. The interpretation of Ficinus, 'qui 
rogat’ is adduced in support of the usual correction. But if 
Ficinus read ó épóuevos, would he not rather have written ‘qui 
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rogavit’? For these reasons I correct ¿pwrúueros to ¿pwrôv. 
The corruption arose either from a dittography | Baad "dates ) or 


because the scribes failed to see how the person who is, on the 
whole, 6 épwróv, could be expected to make an admission ; and 
80 altered ¿pwr to épwrwevos. 

A bm Ta TpocTáTT&s: so the MSS., which Fr. follows. 
Many iri editors are dissatisfied. Ast struck out rpáy- 
para; Gedike would substitute rapaurixa for it; Cobet alters 
TpocTárrew to mapéxes, whom Sch. follows. No doubt 
apaypara Tapéxew is the usual phrase (90E 30, etc.). But 
as Plato uses rpoordrrew with such objects as épyov (Rep. 530 c, 
Parm. 136 D), Slaray (Rep. 406 c), ob $aXor Polit. 263 A, it 
may surely be admitted with the object mpáyuara, ‘trouble.’ 
See L. & S. rpoordoow 11 1. Heindorf iu Buttm. quotes for 
apaypara mwpoordrrey Xen. Oec. xvii ll, to which Fr. adds 
ibid. ix 16. . , 

77A 5. xara Sdov: this seems to be the only instance of this 
combination in Plato. In Aristotle the phrase became 
stereotyped, and was written as one word xaĝóñov. L. & S. (s.v. 
kaĝóñov) say it was written xa’ oXov in ‘writers before Aristotle.’ 
But where are the instances? The letter of Philip in Dem. 
de Cor. (18) 77 is not genuine. Ast read xa0' ^ov, which 
occurs Tim. 40A, 558. xarà ào» is the form which occurs 
Rep. 3928. Possibly this is the true reading here: but xara 
` ëNou, even though this be an isolated instance in Plato, is 
parallel to xarà wdvrwy at 73 D 5 etc. The hiatus need not 
surprise us: Fr. gives instances of hiatus between prep. and 
relative, all from dialogues not later than the Republic. He 
quotes Cicero Or. 8 151, where Cicero observes Platonem biatum 
non fugisse. But this is much less true of the later dialogues. 
See Blass Attische Beredsamkeit 11 426. 


8. byt: so the MSS.; Sch. ya. The old rule was 
‘Those adjectives in -ns that have a vowel before the termination 
in Attic contract -ea into -â, not -7’ (Matthiae Gr. 8 113). For 
this Hadley 8 281 b substitutes an amended rule: ‘-ea is con- 
tracted into -&, not -ñ, when an e precedes: évóeü from évóefs, 

` needy (Lach. 199 D). After: and v both vowels occur, dyad and 
iyd) from yis, edgva and eó@u9 from edpuijs.’ Sch. appears 
not to be uniform in practice. At Gorg. 478c, Phaedo 89 p, 
Laws 684c he gives by; but at Charm. 155 Eg, 156 B, 164 n, 
Laws 1385B, vy. At Laws 857D most MSS. and editions 
give óy. As to other adjectives in -eńs, at Rep. 386 B most 
MSS. appear to give dóefj at t Alc. i 122A déeG, at Phaedr. 
257 D popoded. Meisterhans Grammatik der Att. Inschriften 
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p. 118 gives interesting statistics from Inscr. as to tyujs: after 
350 r.c. the neuter plur. and acc. sing. is yt (eight places); 
in an Inscr. (CTA. 11 67) between 357 and 354 B.c. both forms 
occur, vyiâ and iyd. i 


32. I have followed Buttm. in reading atr@ here, which C 
Sch. gives in the parallel passage Symp. 204 DE. 


43. ot åyvooðvres ará: Cobet brackets these words, and E 
is followed by Sch., I think quite rightly. 


4. rod AeyOévros : the MSS. give rovrov Aex0£vros, which Fr. 78 B 
retains. But this would mean ‘when this has been said,’ 
whereas we want a substantive phrase. Schleiermacher read 
rovrou To; Ast, whom Sch. follows, roô. 


29. Before totrm TQ Tópo the MSS. give z, which Fr. D 
retains. But 7 with a transitive verb could only. be a sub- 
stantive, not a qualifying adverb (80 A 12 referred to by Fr. is 
not parallel). Sch. substitutes vov, somewhat boldly. The 
MSS. vary in their spelling of wpooriOets, and it seems possible 
that the uncertainty of the termination originated +. 
Stephanus, followed by Ast, omits it. 


18. MEN. TC oiv 84; EN. Totro Myw, kré. The MSS. 79 B 
give to Meno the words ri ov 8% roüro Méyw ; Heusdius gave 
the question to Socrates, who thus interrupts and answers 
himself, as at 97 E 24 and Prof. 343 D. But Schleiermacher 
pointed out that this usage only occurs to explain a statement 
the application of which is not obvious, which is not the case 
here. Buttm. (whom Fr. follows) approves the reading in 
the text, quoting Crat. 398 a; Gorg. 497D; ‘unde apparet nostro 
loco “Erywye sive qualemcunque affirmandi formulam ante ri ody 
54; mente supplendam esse.’ Sch. gives the words to Socrates, 
but punctuates ri ody 5; ToÜro Néyw, Bre xré. 


19. Sov: this reading (Sch.) has the support of the bulk of 
the MSS. including B. Some MSS. however, and the old 
editions, give Anv, which Buttm. and Fr. retain. The fact 
that we have ÓA at 77 A 8, where áper/j is almost personified, 
cannot decide the point here. Cp. Prot. 361B ei gavyjcera 
émuo Tjux Sov, 


25. B, with some other MSS., gives O«irav; T 9€? ; x gives C 
det ri. Thus the balance of MS. authority is in favour of detrac 
(Sch. and Fr.). Buttm. reads óc, denying the impersonal use 
of detrar, We have however at C 31 detoOar, at E 46 detoer Oat 
(where Buttm. would read dejoew). Cp. Rep. 3404 xal ri 
deirae uáprvpos ; + Alc. ii 149c; Soph. O.C. 570 dore Bpaxéa 
por deta ban dodo. 


R 
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27. d perà poplov dperfs: all the MSS. (save Paris F, in 
which ei is written as a correction) give ñ or 7. Ficinus (who 
renders siquidem) must have read ei, and this seems necessary. 


28. totro tori A€yav . . àperfj éoriw: these clums 
and sth dts are, Latok. rightly bracketed by Naber. 
Fr. keeps the words, and so does Sch., but reading roro yap 
&pa Aéye kré., no doubt including this place among those to 
which he refers in the Notarum Index to this vol. (p. x) 
*In his locis aliquot locos ita emendabam, ut emendatio 
proficisceretur a compendio vocabuli dpa.’ 


D 43. 6 T, Zoo, otov: both the best MSS. have missed the 
right reading here: B éorw od, T èstri ot: éorw, olov is 
preserved by x, by Coislin. and some other MSS. of the 
b! sub-class, by A (the copy of B), and by the old editions. 


E 46. B8efjmeo0av: see on C 25 above. 


80B 13. vapxav was bracketed by Dobree and Cobet, whom Sch. 
follows, I think rightly ; Fr. retains the word. 


E  7.xaráyes: this is generally explained as a metaphor drawn 
from spinning: xardyw = ‘spin’ Soph. 226 B; xdrayya = 
‘yarn’ Polit. 2828. Fr. quotes as illustrating the metaphor 
Hipp. min. 369 B à Zokpares, del ot Tias Towrovs (scil. 
captiosos) *Aékeus Xóyous. The same metaphor appears in sub- 
tilis, *fine-spun,' ete. But nowhere else is karáyw or any of 
its derivatives found in a metaphorical sense. And Buttmann 
says with much justice ‘comparatio cum filo quod nendo 
deducitur de tam brevi sermone locum non habet.’ He suggests 
mwapdyes, citing Dem. Androt. (22) 4 Xárrov kal vapd^ycv Tpós 
ÉkacTa Toúrwv kakoóp'yovus Aóyovs. Ficinus renders ‘in medium 
adduxisti,’ a rendering to be got out of wapdyes, but not out 
of xardyets. 


81C 34. Wuxds: so Boeckh, whom Sch. follows, for Vvxáv of the 
MSS. which Buttmann and Fr. retain. We might defend xelvwy 
Vvxá» by Aesch. Persae 28 dewol 90 udynv wvxís ebrAQuor 
óófp. But the following ¿x ray seems conclusive for the plural. 


3. kal TávTa xphpara ; I have with Fr. retained xal, which 

is bracketed by Sch.; for (1) it is not clear that the division zà 

évédde and +à év "Aiov is exhaustive, and (2) it seems to be 

p that kal might be taken comprehensively (denique) as 
tallb. suggests. 


D 16. épyaoriuots: so Fr. following B, some other MSS., the 
old editions and Hermann. T and its descendants give épyari- 
xovs, Which Sch. gives. Hermann’s defence of épyaorixous (Praef. 
p. xxi) seems strong: this is from épyáfouat, as (yryrikós from 
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¢nréw, and means ‘productive’; this is the sense it bears at 
Polit. 280 E, 281 A, and the sense wanted here: épyarixés is 
from épydrns, ‘like a labourer,’ opposed to dpxiréxrwy, which 
sense it bears at Polit. 259 z. It must be noted, however, that 
épydrns occurs as adj. ‘industrious’ at Rep. 554 A gedwrds kal 
épyármas (v.l. épyyao rs), Euthyd. 2810 dpyos u&XXov $ épyarns. 
Cp. Xen. Mem. 1 ii 57, 1111 6. 


19. àÀAà was . . ; this, undoubtedly the right reading, has E 
been preserved only by x, by t (another MS. of the b class, 
in the Vatican) and by Stobaeus, who cites from 80 E 7 to 82 
A 28. Stallb.’s argument against the reading àAM' ámAós, 
which is given by all the other MSS., is conclusive. Meno 
would thus be represented as accepting Socrates' statement in 
the main, and merely asking whether it was to be accepted 
without qualification. But this is not Meno's attitude. 


41. e dvapipvyokdpevos ñ pavOdvev: the MSS. give 7? 82B 
dvapuipryoxduevos kré., which Fr. retains. Sch. thinks the place 
corrupt. I have followed Ast in reading ei for the former 7. 
At 79 C 27 and 88 B 21 we have other instances in the MSS. of 
confusion between ei and 47. The matter is complicated, 
because in Homer indirect alternative questions are introduced 
by 2. . 4, and the same usage perhaps extends to tragedy ; 
though in some of the places el is a v. l. for the former 4. 
The chief places are Aesch. Choéph. 756, 890 (see Verrall's note): 
Soph. O.C. 80 (see Jebb): Eur. Med. 492. In Aesch. P.V. 780 
éħo0 yap 7?) . . $ s really not an indirect question, but a pro- 
posed choice. The only prose instance given is Xen. Anab. 
Ix 17 (which recent editors correct) See Hadley § 1017, 
Kühner $587. 19. Forel. . ğ cp. Apol. 18 A etc. 


40. rerpáTovv: all the MSS. give réraprov. Cornarius’ 83 C 
emendation rerpámovy is generally accepted. 


45. The reply of the slave has fallen out in the MSS. 


1. ob: Buttm. approved Beck's emendation ol. Cp. on 84A 
94 D 2. 


21. ék ywvlas els ywvlay rwà Téuvovca is the reading of the 85 A 
MSS. wa is obviously corrupt, and Te(vovca is given as a 
correction in a Paris MS. (E) and by Cornarius. This Hermann 
has adopted. It is strongly supported by 85 B 45 dà rijs ék 
ywrlas eis *ywvlav recvovons. Sch. gives the reading proposed 
by Wex (Soph. Antig. 11 80) els ywviav ávrlav, Téuvovca. 
This assumes that the first two letters of ávría» were lost by 
‘lipography’ after ywvlay; and that the remaining ria» natur- 
ally became Toca. Palaeographically the two corrections are 
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much on a par ; but in my mind 85 B 45 turns the balance in 
favour of Hermann's. 

C 10. te osx elSórk mepi dv Gv pà cdg teow Annleis 
SdEat Tepl Tovrwv Gy toe ole; leonie as the lan ens I 
see no sufficiént reason for any excision. The reading is de- 
fended by Heindorf, Ullrich and Buttmann, afd retained by 
Herm. and Fr. Schleiermacher, Bekker and Madv. cut out 
wept roírwv Qv un olde; Sch. cuts out dv uh elde only. The 
words Tepl Gv àv uh eldg depend closely on ov« eióór«. Plato 
may wish to remind us that neither Knowledge nor Ignorance 
is universal. Meno has shown ignorance of Virtue; the slave 
ignorance of Geometry. ‘In one who lacks Knowledge then on 
certain subjects, whatever they may be, there are True Opinions 
about the subjects on which he lacks Knowledge.’ 


86A 2. ñŠm: so two MSS., Paris E and Venice = ; and so Stallb. 
(approved by Shilleto on Dem. F.L. $ 83), Sch. and Fr. Most 
MSS. jõe. 


11. I follow Stallb. here in reading áp où for áp oiv, which 
the MSS. give and Sch. and Fr. retain. No doubt there are 
plenty of instances of Gp’ obv in the sense nonne, but are there 
any instances of Gp’ ovv resuming a previous oiv, or indeed of 
dp’ oùv in any other place than the beginning of a sentence? 
Phaedo 65 & Gp’ oov ékeivos resumed 66 A by Gp’ ovx obros favours 
dp’ ov here. 

87A 25-30: on textual questions arising in this passage see 
expository notes. 


B 7. dpa SBaxrdv f) ob :. so the MSS. ; dpa d:daxrdév mou Sch. 


E 37. wavra yap taya0d: B has rávra (ending a line) rà yap 
áya0á. The MS. A, derived from it, reads rà yàp á-ya0d. omit- 
ting wdvra. All the other MSS. appear to have ávra yap 
Tá'ya0á, which Fr. keeps. Sch. rdvra yap dyad. 


88B 21. d ovx(: the MSS. are divided between 4 oùxi (B) and $ 
obvxL (T and others). 7j is impossible ; on 7; Heind. (in Buttm.) 
observes ‘in Attico sermone nusquam in interrogatione ante 
oùk invenias 7.' For confusion of e¿ see on 82 B 41. 


22. Here Fr. gives wore uà» . . roré dé with BT. Sch. gives 
Toré pev . . tore Óé. This is only supported by x (see on 81E 
19). But it is the form used elsewhere ; 88D 2, 95 B 14, C 31, 
D 34, 96 B 25, 97C 37. In Theaet. 192 D kal &ropal wor’ 
atréy, roré 5’ oð the phraseology is different ; (Sch. there ex- 
punges Tror’). 

C 28. Asthe text stands in the MSS. and editions, the parti- 
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. ciples uav0avóucva and karaprvóueva have no substantives to 

agree with. For it is absurd to speak of evpadia as itself 
pavOavóuevov, or of owdpocivn as karaprvóuevov. I insert 
wavra. Another remedy would be to cut out xal pavOardueva 
kal karaprvóueva. For mávra omitted see on 87 E 37. 


25, B28, C 2: I have followed Sch. and Fr., who follow 
the MSS., in reading áya8ol once only in the first and second 
of these places, twice in the third. The consensus of the MSS. 
is unbroken, except that in the first passage x reads ovx dv elev 
gvoe ol dyabol dyabol. Cp. 98D 27. 


33. SiépBepey BT, Buttmann, Herm. (see Praef. vol. 1 p. vii), 
Fr. diap@elpecey Madv. adv. crit. 1414: ‘Rectum esset àéó8eipev, 
si hoc significaretur, tunc neminem eos corrupturum fuisse, 
quod nunc fiat.’ Sch. follows Madv. But I think Plato wishes 
to imply that now as a matter of fact they are corrupted. See 
J. & À. M. Adam on Prot. 335 c, who think that here we should 
perhaps read áóíkovro and éyi-yvovro. 


84. Both here and at line 36 all the MSS. but one corrupt 
the name "Arvros. In the former place they give aùròs 060€ 
mapekabétero, in the latter T and most MSS. give eikóres 5’ av 
peraóotuey dv: autos yap kré. B gives elkórws ð &v peradoiver 
dv: avrds yap kré. (Here the priority of the reading of B 
is obvious; að was a correction after "Arvvros had become &» 
aùrós. a) is not in place here. Stallbaum extracted from 
it the reading elxérws 5’ aúr@ jeraóotuev dv.) The name 
"A»vros is preserved by x alone, which keeps it in both places. 
It was restored to the text by Struve.  Buttmann makes a 
strange mistake over the passage by supposing that the subj. 
peradapev is final. See Goodwin MT. 8572. For a similar 
confusion between "Avvros and aùrós, cp. 'A0. mod. ch. 76. See 
Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 670. 


80. Sch. follows Naber in bracketing a Halia pavOávev 
mapà tovrwy, and I have followed Sch. The sentence runs 
better without the words, and the change of number from 
BovXouévovs to fnrodyra is very harsh. 


9. I follow Sch., who follows Cobet, in assuming a lacuna 
after thy áperfjv. Cobet would supply padnodpevov or ovAóuevo: 
avTov copdv "yevécÜav : Krynodpevov, or d-ya0óv yernoduevor, would 
be equally possible. Biester defended the MS. reading by 
making z? áper'jv not dependent on oxére, but an ‘absolute’ 
accusative. But such an accusative of reference, connected with 
no word in the sentence, is impossible. At 92D 29 ri dperiy 
yévoar’ àv tos Aó*yyov such a word is supplied. Buttmann, 
also separating Ti» åperńv from oxéret, says the notion ddax- 


89 A 


B 


E 


90 E 


91B 
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0ncóuevo» may be extracted from réurew rapá twas. Fr. 
rightly protests against the separation, and holds that oexó-e 
is to be taken twice, ‘regard this Virtue and consider.’ But 
we are not really asked to 'consider this virtue, and such a 
* prolepsis’? would only be possible if the word áperfr itself were 
understood later in the sentence, as in such a sentence as ravTny 
Thy aperhy oxbre rapa rívas àv meymópevos áya00s yiyvoro. 


17. I have followed Sch. in reading ofs, which is given by 
x and two other MSS., rather than Fr. who gives ofovs with 
BT and the majority. It is not a similarity between the men 
under discussion and the sophists, but an identity, that is 
asserted ; and though 4s is used sometimes when you might 
expect olos (see on 92 C 18), the converse does not hold. 


C 20. pdt olxelov nde (Xov: all the MSS. appear to have 
wire olk. phre p. That would, as Herm. says (vol. 111 Praef. p. 
xxi) make olxeto. and ¢ido an exhaustive division of evy-yeveis. 
He therefore reads unde . . 496é, which Sch. and Fr. adopt. 
Cp. 96 C 8. 47556 . . unõé (after undéva) are further sugges- 
tions of other classes (‘nor yet’), and then the last class (piñor) 
is subjected to an exhaustive division by phre . . pire, 
‘whether they be. . or.’ Cp. Gorg. 508D où Tò TúmTecĝa 
ode ye TÒ TéuverOar otrs TÒ cua TÒ pòv obre TÓ Baddavriov. 
(See on 92 B 10.) As to the sequel, B, which is supported 
by x, reads pire $íXov pre dordvy pre £évov. The other 
MSS. give pire pitwy pyre dordy mire ¢évwv. Correcting the 
first word to pundé (as above) we get the best reading by 
taking $í(Awc»v from one class of MSS. and derüv . . iévov 
from the other. The change of case (from $(XAw» to åsrór) 
shows the sub-division. 


D 10. SeSlav re: here x alone preserves the true reading re: 
all other MSS. ye. Cp. on 72E 17. 


92C 15. The emendation of Heindorf xai <del> ety» ye, adopted 
by Sch., though extremely plausible, appears to me unnecessary. 
Fr. defends the text successfully. 


17. <év> éavr@: the preposition is supplied in x and by 
a later hand in T' (Coislin.) and another Paris MS. (E). 
18. &mepos ens: see expository note. 


19. ot elow: for of x and T have ofa. This is adopted by 
Wolf (in Buttm.), Bekk., Madvig, Cobet and Herm. Buttm. 
defends of, and Sch. and Fr. both keep it. See expository note. 

23. itfjrovpev : Cobet and Hirschig read (yroüuev, which Sch. 
adopts. ‘The alteration seems hardly necessary. 
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26. torwv: the MSS. give éorwoay, which Fr. keeps. Sch. D 


roy. ‘The endings -rwoay and -c0wca», if Attic at all, 
belong only to the later Attic. Hadley 8 380. See J. Adam 
on Ewhyphr. 9 D. Cobet mov. lect. p. 327. See Soph. 2314 
MSS. ferwcav Sch. torwy, and 244 B MSS. dmokpwéca0wcav Sch. 
á&TokpuéaO0wr : cp. Rep. 352 B. 


21. kal rovs $avAorárovs : I have kept the MSS. reading, to 94 B 


which Buttm. and Fr. adhere, though it is not free from difficulty. 
To suppose that the three distinguished statesmen just men- 
tioned could be regarded by Anytus, or any one else, as 
$avAóraro. would be absurd. But really the words óAcyovs kal 
Tos $avXorárovs, negatived by yw, form a kind of litotes. 
‘ Neque ego aliter rem expedire possum, nisi ut neglegentius 
neque ullo ad superiora exempla respectu sed velut extrinsecus 
hune transitum fecerit scriptor ad Thucydidem quem ut 
hominem divitem et optimatium praesulem, aliquo modo 
tanquam cumulum ceteris videtur potius adjicere' Buttm. 
See presently D 6 foll. Socrates overdoes the distinction between 
Thucydides and the others. Sch. (following Ast) reads xal 
<ol> rods $avAorárovs, which appears to me to raise fresh 
difficulties. Stallb. (1827) and Madvig adv. crit. 1 414 kal « ro 
o)-- Toùs javAorárovs, an objection to which is that it leaves 
too much stress on dAlyous. If the only hesitation were due to 
the fewness of the examples, would one more entirely remove it ? 


2, 3. oð. . od: so all the MSS., which Fr. follows. Sch. D 


of . . ol, which Buttm. favoured (cp. on 84A 1). In the 
corresponding passage of the de virtute 3785, the MSS. give 
of . . of. This is all the external support the reading of has 
here. oð. . of is quite defensible ; not, as Ullrich would take 
it, as a gen. of price (!), but with the local sense transferred to 
circumstances: ‘in a case where.’ Cp. Symp. 1944 el àe 
yévoto 05 viv éyw elul, Theaet. 172B d\n éket ob Aéyw, Soph. 
Phil. 1049, ete. So #rou still more frequently. I doubt very 
much whether, admitting you can say daravay els rt, you can 
say ol dawavd. I can find no instance of of where the local 
sense is so much weakened ; for it seems clear that this is not 
the case in of u’ árudas dyes (Soph. El. 404) and the like. 


5. rotro: the MSS. give raira; the de virtute, roro, this 
time probably preserving the right reading; ‘tum ob proxime 
succedens d:daxrév, tum ob sensum, cum ceteris artibus omnibus 
studium virtutis commodius opponatur ita: raÜra uév—roÜro 
66—.' Buttm. 


19. óqov : all the MSS. give jgd:ov, which is retained by E 


Herm. and the Zürich editors. Buttm. showed that Ago was 


— sh.. 
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necessary here. Riddell $ 170 includes this among instances of 
‘omission of uàAXov.' These instances have broken down. It 
was suspicious that so many instances of ‘omission of uGAXor ' 
'should have taken place with a word so easily confused with its 
comparative as PAIAION with PAION. Heindorf on Phaedo 
70 D pointed to Rep. 370 A as a place where in the MSS. pddcov 
had obviously displaced the true reading fgov ; at Phaedo 70D 
one MS. has pgôiov for paov ; at Rep. 848 E, on the other hand, 

the Paris MS. gives pgov for pgéd:ov, and so the MSS. of Diog. 

L. 1 26. Isocr. v 115, vitr 50, Lys. xir 89, adduced by Riddell, 

have now all been corrected. Against another possibility, of 
reading fav eorev, and taking 7) eb in the sense ‘or well,’ Buttm. 

argues (1) that in that case the author would have written xai 
ed ; (2) that the words # eò (or xal e?) are then quite pointless. 

Ast read où pd» dor, omitting ñ eò, which two words are 

omitted, according to Buttm., in Vatican t, probably by a 
conjecture. 


95D 2 foll. The four lines (33-36 Bergk) appear also in an extract 
from Musonius Rufus (Stob. .v1 18) ; lines 35, 36 are quoted by 
Xen. Mem. 1 1120, Symp. 11 5, Clemens Strom. v p. 572 (besides 
other late authors : see Bergk PLG.*11 p. 121). They are twice 
alluded to by Aristotle: ME. Ix ix 7 ylvoro Š ay kal &okqais 
Tis THS aperns ék Tov ovv Tots dyabois, ka8ámep kal Ofoyvls 
prow : IX xii 3 árouárrorrat yàp wap’ ddAdjAwY ols dpéoxorrat, 
dev 

écO\Gv ui» yap am’ éc0AMÁ. 


A comparison of the lines as quoted by Plato, with the other 
quotations, and with the MSS. of Theognis, reveals some 
diversities of reading. 

In v 33 Bergk gives xal perà roiow rive from the MSS. 
He observes, 'offensioni fuit werd iteratuin, itaque variandi 
gratia apud Platonem priore loco rapa substitutum.’ 

In v 35 Bergk gives (for 88défeat) padyjoea, from the MSS. 
of Theognis, Clemens, ete. Xenophon and other citators agree 
with Plato in óióá£em. Bergk thinks from NE. IX xii 3 (cited 
above) that Aristotle read &r0A' diroudteat, which appears to me 
doubtful. 

In v 36 the MSS. of Plato give cupmuyys, and so do most of 
the late citators and some of the MSS. of Theognis. The best 
MS. of Theognis, and the MSS. of Xenophon, give ovpplo-yys, 
which the modern editors of Plato restore. It is probable 
that the evAXoy), or collection of excerpts, from Theognis, 
which has come down to us, was not made at the time when 
the Meno was written ; for Isocrates, in his address to Nicocles, 
written at a date not far distant from that of the Afeno (Isocr. 


ee 
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II 43), after mentioning Hesiod, Theognis, and Phocylides, 
speaks of the making such selections from them as a task for 
the future: ef res ékMé£ewe THY Tpoexóvrwv Tovyràv Tas kaNovuévas 
yvdpas kré. (Bergk 11 234). 


10. The passage of Theognis stands thus in Bergk F. Z.G.*: E 


pica kal Opéwar paov Bporóv, 1) ppévas éa0Aàs 
. 430  évôéuev’ oddels ww Toró y’ érejpácaro, 
Q Tis oppor’ EOnxe Tov Edpova, kåk kako éa0Aóv ° 
el 9 ’AoxAnmiddas ToÜrÓ y Edwxe 0eós, 
lac@at xaxérnra kal árnpàs ppévas dvdpar, 
woddovs dy 140000s kal peyddous Edepor* 
435 «ei 0' Fv wonrdv re Kal EvOerov ávópl vdnua, 
ob mor’ av é£ aya0od marpòs Évyevro Kaxés, 
met0óuevos úbor. cabddpoct’ &XXà, diddoxwy 
ob Tore Trouvjoes Tov Kaxdy våp’ ayaldr. 


Line 432 is quoted by Clearchus ap. Athenaeum, 256 c, etc. 
See Bergk p. 156. Line 434 is quoted by Aristotle NE. x 
ix 3 el uév ody foa» ol. Adyou abrapxe’s mpds TÒ moroa émuukes, 
mwohdovs åy pucBovs kal peyddous dixalws Epepov xarà tov Oéoyyw, 
kai €5e àv rovrous ropicacGa. 

Leutsch Philologus xxx pp. 211 foll. elaborately discusses 
the order and continuity of the lines, comparing Plato’s quota- 
tion with the reading found in the MSS. of Theognis. But. 
such diseussions are subject to the consideration that Plato is 
obviously, and purposely, quoting loosely. (The MSS. of Plato 
give éyévero for Éyevro in v. 486. It is quite possible that 
Plato wrote éyévero, ignoring the metre ; bul more probable 
that the copyists finding &yevro altered it to the familiar form. 
Cp. cvus above.) 


8. roro pyde SiSaxrdy evar: the great preponderance of 96 C 
MSS. give pire didaxréy, the remainder giving uh didaxrév. 
uné here is due to Bekker, and is adopted by recent editors. 
Buttm. thought that at 89 E 27 also we should read pnée 
dvdaxréy. See on 91 C 20 for confusion of ure and ux. 


30. ñ tows kal Stadedye.: this reading is due to Madvig, E 
and is adopted by Sch. and Fr. The MSS. give # tows xal 
dtagevyer. This is retained by Buttm. and Stallb., in the 
sense ‘or otherwise the knowledge must escape us’; the in- 
finitive being regarded as dependent on the notion de? in 
mpocexréov and ¢nrnréov above. Of the four places adduced by 
| Stallb. in illustration, the most apposite is Crito 51 c momréov 
| å àv Kedevy 7) móNs kal 7) marplis, À welOew abri» kré. Butin 
| this (as well as in the other places cited) the notion to be ex- 

tracted from the verbal is rather duty than (as here) necessity ; 
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also, the infinitive stands much nearer to the verbal than 
it does here. (At Rep. 424 B the infinitive $vAárrew is not 
affected by á»0exréov above. At Phaedr. 245D we have to 
understand de? with orjvat, but from a preceding óvraróv.) 


12. Sch. brackets óp6és, which occurs in the MSS. and is 
kept by Fr. The omission is right. The fact that the word 
occurs twice in the speech of Socrates makes it absurd to put 
the question thus. Which óp08s does he mean? It cannot 
reasonably be the second, so Buttm. says the question refeis to 
the former pfs. To pass over the awkwardness of referring 
to a former use of a word in spite of the intervention of a 
latter, the great objection remains that it is not the word ép0ds 
that requires explanation, but rather the words éày uù ppdvipuos 
p. Socrates does not in the sequel explain what pfs means. 
It keeps recurring as a known and accepted term, and it was 
its frequency that caused it to come in here, once too often. 


13. <&> ms: ef is unaccountably omitted in nearly all 
MSS. 


15. Some MSS. of the 5! class give the fuller form 4AXo re $. 


2. All the MSS. give oùx det rvyxdvo, except x, which gives 
oùk del dy ruyxdvo. The reading ok v del tTvyxdvor was ad- 
vocated by Struve and Madvig, and is adopted by Sch. Fr. 
keeps the MS. reading. The present affords a good example of 
cases on which a sort of wéAeuos ákjpukros exists between two 
different classes of critics. With regard to a rare and doubtful 
construction, the one class urge that whereas many of the 
apparent instances can be easily and probably corrected, a 
presumption is raised against the remainder. The other class 
reply that as long as a single instance remains for which no 
plausible correction can be brought forward, this may defend 
others. The question is further complicated by the fact 
that in the early language many constructions occurred that 
were subsequently discarded. But how far did the process of 
purgation go? Naturally, poets still claimed greater license 
than prose-writers. But was the line limiting prose-usage a 
hard and fast one? The best answer is that more thorough 
examination of the MSS. has undoubtedly got rid of many 
solecisms. Further help is obtained from analysis of the ex- 
ceptions remaining. This, in the case of questions with the 
optative without àv, has been given by Professor Jebb, note on 
Soph. Ant. 605, and Exc. on 0.0. 170. He makes it clear that 
this construction, even in verse, is limited to places which are 
exclamations, rather than interrogations, adding that there is 
‘no real instance in prose.” We should then have no hesitation 
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in inserting á» here. The following is a list of apparent 
instances of questions in Plato with the optative without dy— 


Lach. 190 Rel ydp mov und’ dperhy elóctuey TÓ Tapámav 8 rl 
more Tuyxdver bv, riva rpómov cóuBovNot yevolueda; (riv dy 
Bekk. Sch. ; Cron leaves unaltered). 


Euthyd. 2816 wérepov oðv paddov éMáTTO Tis mpdrrou KTÈ. ; 
(so B, but T has wérepoy ody ay xré.). 

ibid. 286 B môs ávriMéyo.; Sch., after one Paris MS., môs 
<dy> ayriréyo; 

ibid. 291E ov ri» vbyleav $aí»s; Sch., after Ast, od rà» 
vyleay <dy> pains; Badham omits $alys. 

Gorg. 492B rl ry dAnOela atoxtov kal kákiov ety; Sch., 
following Coraés, gives káxiov àv et». 

Rep. 352 E E08’ Uri dy ANg l5ors $ dGOadpots; Ob Ora. Ti 
é; dxovoas GAwW Ñ woly; Ovddaues. Here we may regard the 
dy as carried on from the first question into the second. But 
Ast proposed dxotcats av. 

ibid. 382 D vórepov dia TÓ wh eldévat Tà wadad adopody dv 
Veóborro; — l'eXotov ueyr&y eln, gn. Tlounrhs pèv dpa pevdhs èv 
Oei oùk Err. OU por Ooket, "ANA Sediws rods Expos yebbouro; 
Here again it is possible that àv may be mentally supplied from 
the neighbouring questions. 

ibid. 437 B Gp’ ov . . wdvra rà rouaÜra TOv évavriwy áAM- 
Aots Oelns ; (* would you regard all such things as opposite to one 
another?") The Zurich editors read évavriwy àv 4AMjAos. 

ibid. 516 € Gp’ où oxérous ávdmXews cxoln robs ó$0aNuo/s ; 
Herm. gives àv mTAévs oxoln. 


[Other exx. of dy apparently omitted with opt. in Plato are 
Charm. 156B ¿AN dvayxaiov <v> ct» (Sch. after Madv.): 
ibid. 1694 rots uév dmorlay -—»v-—  Tapéxot (Sch. after 
Heindorf): Lysis 214 D ô óë aùrò abrQ ávópovov etn kal Óudopor, 
cXo M y «àv TE EAM Óópotov $ Pldov yévorro (Sch. after 
Bekker): Zuthyd. 299 A dtxacérepov —àv > róv buérepor Tarépa 
Tómrouu (Sch. after Ast): Rep. 360 B ovdels dv -yévovro, ws 
óó£ewv (the whole passage is in indirect speech): ibid. 362D 
áóeA os ávàpi mapeln (quotation from an old poet) Phaedo 12 o 
awdvra Apor tov '"ErvOvulwva dwodelfeer (Sch. wdvr’ dv, which 
A.-H. adopts): ibid. 107 A ox olða els övr’ <dy> ris Gov 
Katpoy ávaBáAXorro (Sch. after Bekker; A.-H. defends the vul- 
gate).] See CR. vi 435, ‘J. D.’ on the ‘Remote Deliberative.’ 


9. 8 8 mr. Gavpátes : all the MSS. give davudtaus, which D 
shows with what caution their evidence on such points must be 
received. 


a 
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93A 31. The MSS. nearly all give Mévwy éraipe. The omission 
of à with the vocative in prose in an address free from emotion 
is rare; and the ease with which à would fall out probably 
justifies its insertion in the few cases in Plato where it is 
wanting. Sch. restores it at Prot. 358A E, 3594; Gorg. 
489 4 ; in all of which cases a contiguous w may have expelled 
it; also at Hipp. maj. 289 B, Soph. 220D. But at Laches 198 A 
he leaves od dé, Nexla, Aéye, and at t Theages 127 B ri TroÜTo 
Adyes, Oéayes; 1290 elu 5, Zókpares. The former of the 
instances in the Theages is a violation of Attic usage; the 
second instance falls under rule, as excitement is certainly 
intended. Cp. ri Aéyeu, pn, à Zókpares; ibid. 1298. I 
follow Naber in supposing that here Mévw» is a gloss upon 
éraipe which has extruded à. The Florentine x gives & éraipe 
Mévwy. At Crito 52 A, B reads ratras 07) paper kal ce, Zókpares, 
rais alrlass évexecdat, probably rightly, as great impressiveness 

is intended ; but inferior MSS. give à Dwxpares. 


B 3. Practically all the MSS. omit od’. It appears as a cor- 
rection in Paris E and in the edition of Stephanus. For omission 
of où see Badham's Philebus ed. 2 p. 132, and cr. n. on 94 B 21. 


D 23. otv érlktryra: that there is something wrong about 
these words is obvious. Buttm. pointed out that the third oðre 
cannot stand; for you do not want & third term to add to 
émw Tue and óa åňņðńs, but something as an antithesis to 
$íce.. Hence Bekker read où’ éwíxrgra. The objection to 
this is that it goes too far. A human attribute must be 
either úse or émlxryrov, either part of the original stock or 
subsequently acquired. (See expository note on 89 A 24.) Much 
therefore is to be said for the reading ¿AN é¿míxrmra given by 
Gedike, and supported by a correction in Paris E.  émíxryros 
is opposed to dice in Rep. 618 D rv diva rept Yuxhr bruv 
kal ray èmıkrýrav, and to Éu$vros in Phaedr. 287 E. 

The words or’ éxixrnra were expunged by Cornarius, with 
the approval of Buttm., Madv., and Ast; and are bracketed by 
Sch. and Fr. 

On the other hand it may be urged that the words are too 
foolish to have been a gloss. Fr. assumes that ot’ évíxryra has 
arisen from dA émíkrgra, but that this was a gloss. But if 
we had found dAX' éxixryra in our texts, should we have 

' thought of disturbing it? "The corruption of dA’ into oór' is 
| hard to explain, but perhaps we may assume that in the 
Ipe the copyist carelessly ran on from two oðre’s to a 
third. 


99A 2. The MSS. give èrmıerhuņn óh émeylyvera. This would 
mean ‘is an outcome or accident of Knowledge.’ So Phil. 
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97 B re ógn emtylyvecOov Webdos kal ddnOés, Rep. 574A al év 
airy jooval ércyvyvéuevar, Hipp. maj. 8084. But Virtue has 
never been described as an émvyévvgua of Knowledge. Virtue ¿s 
Knowledge—or something like it. Nor would o/9' have any 
point with éwcylyvera:, whereas with the correction it is easy: 
‘as it is not didaxrdy so neither is it émiorjyn.’ The reading in 
the text, adopted by Sch., Fr., and most modern editors, is due 
to Schleiermacher ; but it is also supported by the version of 
Ficinus, *Igitur cum virtus doctrina percipi nequeat, nequaquam 
scientia est.” [Herm. defends émcyl-yverau. ] 


15. eb ph emorhpn, edSofla . . . ylyverar, f xré.: so Fr. B 
following the MSS. Sch. and most editors after Schleiermacher 
read el ui éemoriuy, evdotla . . . ylyvera: T kré. I fail to 
see any sufficient objection to the MS. reading, which I have 
accordingly kept. 


24. karTopÜo0cw dv Tp. : Buttm. proposed xarop6oüc. 0v àv C 
Tp. which is supported by the version of Ficinus, “ multa tamen 
et magna et agendo et dicendo disponunt." 


27. òpĝôs Av xadotpey: so the MSS. except x, which has 
ópÜQs dpa kaXoiuev, and the Paris F, which has dp0ds ody ay x. 
as a correction. Sch. defends the asyndeton by Theaet. 183 A 
ka àv ay hiv cupBalyo.. Ficinus has ' quamobrem merito divinos 
vocabimus,’ as if he had oy or dpa in his text. Fr. (after 
Stallb.) and Herm. read óp6às dp’ dv: Bekk. pôs ody äv. 


32. ék ToU 0«o00: I have followed the MS. reading, as does D 
Fr. Sch. reads éx rov 0eo0. If that had been Plato's meaning 
he would rather have written £x rov 0càv (which Cobet gives). 


88. etos ¿vñp: so the MSS. Sch. gives ceios åvýp. This 
no doubt represents the Laconian dialect ; but it is not at all 
clear that Plato wished to reproduce this. 
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Ocía AS A PHILOSOPHICAL TERM IN PLATO (on 72 B 22) 


We have no certain examples of ovcla in any sense except 
‘wealth,’ ‘patrimony’ in any writer before Plato. [The frag- 
ments of the Pythagorean Philolaus, in which it appears as a 
philosophical term in the form éoola (cp. Crat. 401c), are 
almost certainly spurious. See Prof. Bywater in JP. 1 pp. 21 
foll., Archer- Hind on Phaedo 61p. For a different view see 
Zeller pre-Socr. 1 314 and note: for a summary of the con- 
troversy R. & P. § 50 c, Ueberweg-Heinze p. 58.] 

Plato in his earlier dialogues uses the term with reserve, 
and leads up to it by periphrases. In the present passage, 
for instance, we have been prepared for it by :— 


71 A 28 aùrò 6 m1 mor’ éorl rd Tapáma» åperń 
71 B 3 o)x eldws wepl pers TÒ Tapámav 
72 A 14 elwetv üperífjs mép 8 re Err 


. The word occurs nowhere else in this dialogue. 

In Laches 190 we have similar periphrases, but the term 
ovola is never reached. 

Euthyphro 11 A (see on 71B 4) xuwduvevers épwrwpevos TÒ Soror, 
8 ri wor’ tort, Thy èv odolay pot abToO où Boechat Syrdoa, 
wdOos 5é T. wept aŭro Aéyev. Here the words ó ri mor’ tore 
lead up to o/cía», also heralded at 6 D rà dcrov ó Tl wor’ etn, 
and further by the words at 5p 4 où radrév srw é rdon 
mpage. TÓ Üciov atrd ajTQ, kal TÓ dvóciov ad. . Exov play Twà 
léay xarà Thy ávocióryra way, & Tl wep av wéAXr avdcrov elvai ; 

In the Hippias major the word ovcla occurs four times :— 

(1) (2) 301 B Hippias: 6:4 rabra obrw peyddra twas AavOdver 
kal ayek?) owpara ris ovclas wmeduxéra. | kal viv rocotrév ce 
héAnGev, Gore olet elvai re À vrá0os $ ovclay, $ mepl uéy dudbrep’ 
drra forw dua, wepl è éxdrepor oð. 

(3) 301 E Socrates: où yap olóv re dtavexet Ayo rhs ovalas 
xara 'Irmíay dANws Éxew. 
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Oria AS A PHILOSOPHICAL TERM IN PLATO (on 72 B 22) 


We have no certain examples of o/eía in any sense except 
‘wealth,’ ‘patrimony’ in any writer before Plato. [The frag- 
ments of the Pythagorean Philolaus, in which it appears as a 
philosophical term in the form éocla (cp. Crat. 401c), are 
almost certainly spurious. See Prof. Bywater in JP. 1 pp. 21 
foll, Archer- Hind on Phaedo 61D. For a different view see 
Zeller pre-Socr. 1 314 and note: for & summary of the con- 
troversy R. & P. $ 50 c, Ueberweg-Heinze p. 58.] 

Plato in his earlier dialogues uses the term with reserve, 
and leads up to it by periphrases. In the present passage, 
for instance, we have been prepared for it by :— 


71 A 28 aùrò 8 rt wor’ srl rò Tapámav åperń 
71 B 3 ovx eldws wept dperis ró Tapámav 
72 A 14 elwety áperfjs mép 8 Ti Éorw 


. The word occurs nowhere else in this dialogue. 

In Laches 190 we have similar periphrases, but the term 
ovoia is never reached. 

Euthyphro 11 A (see on 71B 4) xuvduvetecs épwrapevos Tó oiov, 
8 rl mor’ tort, Thv pev ovolav po abroÜ où BoúNec0a, Syrdou, 
TáÓos dé rt wept aŭro? Aéyew. Here the words 8á ri wor’ tore 
lead up to ojvía», also heralded at 6 D rà ew» 8 ri mor’ etn, 
and further by the words at 5p 4 ov raùróv écrw ev máon 
wpáte. TÒ Óciov aird abr, kal rd dvdciov ad. . Éxov iav ruwà 
ldéav karà Thv dvootdrnra wav, 8 Tl wep dv wéAXg avdcrov elvat ; 

In the Hippias major the word ovcla occurs four times :— 

(1) (2) 301 B Hippias: da rara otro peydda Ous AavOdver 
kal dtavexh odpara ris ovaclas meQvkóra. xal viv trocoirdéy ce 
AEANGer, ore ole: elyal rie À rá0os À oba(av, f) wept uev dudbrep’ 
Grra torw dua, wept dé ékárepov oð. 

(3) 301 E Socrates: où yap olóv re Stavexe? \dyw THs ovolas 
kara ‘Immiay dANws Éxew. 
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(4) 302c Socrates: ry obcia ry ém' üudórepa éxopéry. 

In (2) and (4) the meaning is ‘essential nature’ (as here in 
the Meno). The use in (2) has been led up to by Socrates, who 
at 300 E has expressed the same antithesis: ó uýr’ éyw wérovOa 
elvai ur. elul. 

In (1) and (3) the use is curious. Grote (1 384) says ‘The 
Rhetor accuses the Dialectician of departing from the conditions 
of reality — of breaking up the integrity of those concretes 
which occur in Nature as continuous and indivisible wholes’ 
(see his note also). I doubt whether the distinction attributed 
to Hippias is quite so scientific as this. He paraphrases his 
criticism at 304 A xviopard Tol oTi kal sreperujuara THY Aóywr, 
8rep Apri Edeyov, xara Bpax) Seppnuéva. It is rather a dis- 
tinction of treatment, the ‘hair-splitting’ or *logic-chopping' 
of the dialectician opposed to the broad view taken by the 
practical man and expressed in continuous discourse—a dis- 
tinction fully illustrated by Grote at the place referred to. 
ovola here then, I think, means ‘truth.’ [But it is probable 
that the speech of Hippias, rà uev ħa TOv wpayuárwv ob oKxomeis 
xré., contains phrases actually quoted from the sophist, of which 
averi owpara THs ovcias may be one. Cp. kpoere 5¢ dwodap- 
Bávovres Td kaAóv kal Exacrov ray Üvrwv èv Tots Nóyois Kararép- 
vovtes with Hipp. min. 369 B © Zokpares, del eú Tiwas TovovTous 
whéxets Adyous, kal dmrodapBdvwv, Ô à» T Ovoxepécraror Toi 
AGyou, Toúrov &xer karà opixpdv édamrrdpevos, kal ovx Sry 
aywite. T mpdypuart, wept rov dy 6 Myos 7.] 

In the Prot. 329 C foll. the question is raised whether the 
parts of Virtue, Justice, Temperance, etc., are separate and 
different, áp' obv oUrw xai rà ris áperíüs mópa oùk far. TÓ 
Erepov olov TÒ Érepov, oüre aùrò obre Ù Öúvajus avrov; When the 
same question is resumed at 349 B we have 7) éxdorw ray 
óvouáTwv Tobrwv vrdéxeral Tis lÓvos obo ía kal mpü-yua Exov éavroü 
úvauıv ÉkacTor. 

In Gorg. 4725 Plato apparently plays on the meaning 
‘wealth’ and the. philosophical sense ‘truth,’ àAAà yevóo- 
pdprupas ToXAoUs Kar’ ¿o? 7rapaaxójevos ¿muXetpets éxBddrew pe 
èk THs ovcias Kal rod ddnOois, where the philosophical meaning 
of ovcia is defined by xal roô d\nOois. ‘Substance’ or ‘reality 
will preserve the double meaning. Dr. Thompson, however 
(ad loc.) doubts if any other meaning of ovola than ‘patrimony’ 
is intended. | 

In the Phaedrus it is used as an accepted term 237 c, 270 E ; 
it is slightly helped out 245 € yvxfs ovolay kal Nóyov and 
247 0 dvadis ovcla, Üvrws obca, yvxfíjs. 

Here in the Meno to ovcia the words ó ri wor’ écriv are 
added as an interpretation. So in Phaedo 65 D epi ray ÁANuv 
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årávrwv ovolas 8 rvyydve txacrov bv. Heindorf on that passage 
observes that the interpretation shows that ovola as a philosophic 
term was not yet established. He refers to this place of the 
Meno, and to Rep. 877 € (where ovciay is omitted in the best 
texts). So the meaning of ovcla is driven home Phaedo 78 D 
atrh 7) ovala Hs Nóyov louer Tot elvai kal épwravres kal áokpwó- 
| pevot ‘as whose principle we assign being,’ 92D deep avrijs 
tor  ovola Éxovca Thy émwvuulay Thy ToU 6 éorw ‘the very 
substance that has the title of absolute essence’ (the transla- | 
tions are Archer-Hind's). But in these places the additions ; 
are not so much for elucidation as for emphasis. At 101c ' 
peraaxóv Tis lõlas ova [as éxdorov it is used as an accepted term. 
In the Republic the word sometimes receives support, some- | 
times is used without it. In Bk. rr 359 A we have yévecly re kai | 
ovolay dixatorvvys, which is to some extent prepared by 358 x i 
Tl olóv re kal O0ev yéyove ıkarocúvn. — obcía does not occur 
again, I think, in books r to v. In the account of óó£a at 
the end of book v, we have always 7ó öy, not ovcla. At 
the beginning of book vi (484 B) we have roô del xara raiTà 
woatrws Éxovros, but soon after (485 B) éxelyns rijs otolas 
Ths det odons, and again (486 A) in a very wide sense, | 
mavros qué» xpbvov, mdons dé oícías, In p. 490 the word | 
is avoided: but towards the end of the book it comes | 
noticeably forward (509 B) xal rots yeyvwoxopévos To[yuy ph 
uóvov TÓ yryvwoxecOar pdvar vad Tot dya00Ü Tapeiva, XAG 
kal rd elval re kal rij» ovalay tm’ ékelvov atrots mpoceivat, 
ok ovalas Üvros Tod d'ya0o0, GAN ere émékewa Tis ovoías 
mpeo Belg kal Suvduec Umrepéxovros. In book vii we have phrases 
concerning the power of certain studies to stimulate the 
Reason, the comparison of which is instructive: 521 D uá8nua 
Vvuxfjs Oddy dard ToU "yvyvouévov émi rd bv: 523.4 édxrix@ pds 
otc (av: 524 E édkdv emi rhv ovolav: 525 A dywyd mpds ddjOeray : 
B dirocddy dé did 7d THs ob olas åmrTéov elvar yevécews ELavaduryrt: 
C dard yevéoews ém’ adjOady Te kal ovclay: 527 B édxdy mpòs 
dé\7jGecav. We next come upon a group of instances at'p. 534, 
where the partition of the mental faculties and their respective 
objects that concludes book vi, is resumed: A xal óóšay perv 
wept yéverw, vinow 06 rept ovolav: kal Ó T, ojala mpòs yéveowy, 
vénow mpòs 0ó£av. In the earlier exposition (p. 511) the term 
ovola is not used, but meanwhile we have been amply prepared 
for its use here: B kal ÓiaXNekrucüv kaXNets Tov Aóryov. ékáo rov 
AauBárvovra THs ovalas; O uù karà óav àAAà Kar’ ovaclay 
mpoOupovpevos éAéyxew. The last group of instances of ovula 
as & philosophical term occurs at p. 585 in the discussion of 
Pleasure: A wérepa ody ipyet Ta yévn paddAov Kabapas obclas 
peréxew ; C'H odv ávouolov ovola ovaolas Te uGXXov $ emiorhyns 


S 
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peréxec ; OúóquQs. Th 0 ddrnOelas; Ovde roro. El dé àAg0elos 
jrrov, où kal ovc(as ; which is repeated below at p. 

In the later dialogues preparation or explanation of the term 
is less and less felt necessary. In the Theas. 160 B c, 172 5, 
202 B it seems used as current coin; at 185 c in answer to a 
question in which the words occur rò éwl mâs: kowóv, @ ró 
Eoriv érovoudses kal TÓ ok čari, Theaetetus says ovcía» Aéyeis 
kal TÒ ui) elvas. 

The philosophical meanings of ovcla in Plato may be classified 
as follows; but many usages fall on the line between two 
divisions, especially between (2) and (3). The ‘Ideal Theory’ 
is implied by (2), not by (3). 

(1) Being in general, opposed to Not-being and to Becoming : 
Rep. 52580, Phaedo 78D, 98 p, Theaet. 185 c; common in 
Sophista, Parmenides, also Politicus and Timaeus. 

(2) Essentia] Nature of a Species, as self-existent (meta- 
v E Rep. 509 B, Phaedo 65 p, 101c, Phaedr. 245 E (?), 
247 C 


(3) Essential Nature of a Species, as apprehended by us 
(logical): Meno 72B 22, Euthyphro 11 A, Hipp. maj. 301 B, 302 c, 
Prot. 349 B, Rep. 359 a, Phaedr. 237 c, 245 E (?), 270 E, Theaet. 
202 B. 

(4) Truth: Hipp. maj. 301 B E, Gorg. 472 B. 

To these meanings must be added the uses Theaet. 1608 
Tuv (sc. ‘of myself and the thing perceived’) $ dvd-yxn Ti» 
ovalav cvróci, 160 c rijs yap éus ovclas del dor. Here ovoía 
= dios and amounts to little more than a periphrasis. 


EXCURSUS II 
EUrep AND € ye 


On 73 C 55 et ye uh avrij dperh $v Stallb., quoted by Fr., 
says: el ye usurpatur de re quae jure swmpla creditur, eoque 
differt ab elmep, quod incertum relinquit utrum quid jure an 
injuria sumatwr. This note appears to me obscure and mis- 
leading. Whether elwep or ef ye be used the view taken of the 
condition will depend on the mood and tense of the verb in the 
conditional clause. The meaning here is: ‘this would not be 
the case if their virtue were not, as it is, the same’: and the 
meaning would be very little altered by substituting efrep for 
et ye. [et ye is similarly used 74 Ç 16, D 25; cp. Dem. 
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Aristocr. (23) 98 ¿ñv aire uh ypádew ef ye ró BéATicTov Tfj TONEL 
oxowety €Bovdero: jb. 161 Kad y" où ydp; el «y $y adnOF. 
Euthyphr. 10 E et ye ratrév $y : Soph. 255 D.) L. & S. realise 
this and say that eľrep is used ‘in Attic mostly to imply that 
the supposition agrees with the fact: ‘‘if, that is to say”; with 
the impf. it implies that it is contrary to the fact’; and quote 
Soph. Æl. 312 etrep $y wédas (but he is not); ib. 604 efrep ÉaOevov. 
This is perfectly true, but does not take us far towards grasping 
the distinction between elrep and ef ye. As diametrically 
opposed to the view of Stallb. it is instructive to quote a note, 
itself somewhat over-hasty, of Whiston on Dem. Tim. (24) 
89 (78): dor’ elrep ùv éxdorw pée Te THs ToNrelas, kré. : 
* Here etmep is used instead of ei, for ‘‘if, as I assume to be the 
fact" ; this particle always assuming the truth of the sup- 
position which it makes. Cf. e'mrep kal Thy dilwow ris áperfjs 
ws é\evdepav Tl» ‘EANdda dépera. (Thuc. 1 69. 1) which Mr. 
Shepherd correctly renders ‘‘ Especially if they carry off the 
credit of being the liberators of Greece, as I suppose you think 
is the case.” ’ (A different view of the passage in Thuc. is taken 
by Classen, as we shall presently see.) 

To pass back to an earlier stage of the discussion, Viger p. 
512 gives as the principal meaning of etrep ‘si modo,’ on which 
Zeune notes: ' Haec vis videtur esse praecipua, propterea quod 
particula rep valet ad conditionem limitandam et coercendam’ ; 
quoting Plato Rep. 457 D ovx ola Tepl rod woheriwov dudicBn- 
Tesha dv ws ob péyiorov ayabdv kowás pev Tàs ^yvvatkas elvat . . 
eUrep olóv re and Dem. Olynth. 1 $ 2 rà» mpayudroy bu 
éxelvwy  abrois ávruNgmrTéov éorly, eUmep mèp owrnplas atrav 
gpovrifere. Besides this meaning Viger recognises three others: 
(a) si quidem, instituendo comparationem inter diversa, tuncque 
particulas illas sequitur xal in Mi ein membro, quoting Dem. 
Tim. (24) 51 &£&ov é kré., where however ei mepi rov kal &AXov is 
now read. Zeune notes that sometimes the xal is absent, and 
quotes Thuc. Iv 55. 2 és d¢ rà ToXejuká, eUmep word, páMorTa 
01) ókvupórepot évyévovro [cp. for e'mrep woré Thuc. 1v 20. 1, vir 64. 
2, Plato T Ep. vii 328 A], Xen. Cyr. 111 iii 19 evudépec 8 vpiv, 
ebreo Tw kal ANg, 7d yuy. He shows that there is in these 
cases an ellipse after e'rep, and how the ellipse is to be filled up. 
He gives as a stronger case of ellipse Aristoph. Clouds 226— 


Emer’ ard TappoÜ rods Oeods UTepópoveis 
GN’ oík dard THs yis, elwep; (scil. det drepppovetv rods Ocoís) 
and, as a case where there is no ellipse, Aristoph. Frogs 76— 


elr’ ob Lopoxdréa, mpórepov övr’ Evpirldov, 
puéXNeis. dvd-yew, elrep y ékeiüev det o^ Ayew ; 


(B) quandoquidem (ötri 5%, éreibf) : Arist. Pol. vir (vr) 2, 8— 
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1317 b 17 etmep rob Soddou yros, rò tüv ovx ds fo/Aera, to 
which Zeune adds Plato Phaedr. 245 D elwep ¿£ åpxūs Set rà 
Távra, ylyvec@as, 

Viger's third sense is shown to rest on a misconception, and 
may be passed over; but Zeune adds another real sense of 
elrep, ‘qua sequente &AMÁ significat quamvis . . tamen,’ quoting 
Homer Z/. xxt. 576— 


elrep yap POduerds muv 7) obráog hè BáXyow 
GAG Te kal mepl Soupt wewappévn ovK dxoNiryet 
Ms. 


G. Hermann in his notes derides Viger's analysis: multum 
interest, he says, inter etm ep et el ye: ‘elrep oke? coc dicimus 
ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id nescire 
simulamus: ef ye oke? cov dicimus ei de quo scimus quid ei 
placeat.' This is apparently the source of Stallbaum’s note, 
which I started by criticising. Hermann’s sweeping generalisa- 
tion has tended to darken counsel. He was probably led into 
it by too exclusive attention to what Viger rightly says is the 
principal meaning of e'rep, ‘si modo.” Other examples of this 
are Prot. 319 A $ xaddv réxymua, &pa. Kéxrnoa, elrep Exrnaa:: ib. 
8510 efrep Trois kaXots y, Epn, fom Hdduevos: Euthyphr. 8 D o) 
Tous. Aéyew ws obxl, elwep áüwkobÜal ye, Soréow Skyy : Gorg. 
495 A B ovx àv Ere per’ éuo0 ixavws rà Üvra éterdfos, eDrep rapa 
rà Soxodvra caurp épeis. KAA. Kal yap ov, & Zókpares. ZQ. 
Où rolvuv óp0Qs rad ott’ éyw, elrep word Tobro, ore cú: Phaedr. 
261 E wept rdvra Tà Meyóueva pla Tis réxvn, elwep Ecrw, abr dy 
eln: Charm. 1700: Xen. Oec. 18 (if a man buys a horse, and 
not knowing how to ride, gets a fall and is hurt, is the horse 
wealth to him ?) oix elrep rà xphuará y ¿srl dyabdy: Symp. 
ii. 6 quoted on 70A 1: Thuc. vr 21. 1: Eur. Alc. 308 efrep ef 
gpovets: Phoen. 524 elmep yap ddcxetvy xph krè. : Aristoph. Wasps 
535 elrep, 8 uh yévod’, obrós o" ¿0éNet Kparfjoat. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that alike efrep and ef ye may 
be used with an ‘unreal condition.’ Examples with ef ye are 
given at the beginning of this excursus; for efrep I may cite 
Plato TEp. vii 830 A 7 9' àv otros éyévero, elwep éylyvero, kád- 
Nora. As to other kinds of condition it may be said that either 
efrep or ef ye (or el simply), may express every grade of accepta- 
tion of the condition from quandoquidem (‘since’) to si modo 
(‘if only". Indeed the manner in which a speaker regards 
a condition, is often locked within his own breast. In such 
cases as Huthyd. 284 a el'rep Aéyer aùró, and elrep Xéyet rà Üvra, 
it is impossible to say to what extent the sophist aecepts as 
true the answer that has been given him. 

There are certainly instances in which eÜmrep assumes the 
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truth of the supposition it introduces, as has already been seen. 
To the instances given by Viger and Zeune many might be 
added ; e.g. Lach. 197 c $mul «áp ce elya« co@óv, kal Aápaxór 
eye, elwep Eore ávüpetov: Prot. 312 a etmrep ye & dStavooiuar xp? 
Aévyew, 829 B ¿yo etrep Ew Tw dvOpwrwv weGoluny dv, xal col 
welOouat: Gorg. 515 D ovxoty elrep dyabol, Nov Sri ExaorTos 
avraGy Bedrlous ¿rolei rovs moXlras: Meno 98B 4: Rep. 951 A 
e'rep copla kal áperf) éore Stxatoctwn: Phaedo 710 ét dddjAwy 
ylyverae rabra eDrep évayria éorly (contrast ibid. E elrep čoTi Tò 
dvaBigoxerOat, ék Trav TeOvewrwv Ay eln yéveots abro, where etmep 
is si modo): Parm. 1340 galns av f) o0, eUmrep Ecrw atré Te 
yévos émiorhuns, rodd aúÚró axpiBéorepoy elvai 7) Thy Tap Wy 
émioriuny ; . . Obkoüy etmep rt AAO abríjs émtorhuns peréxet, 
oùk dy Twa paddov $ 0cüv. alos Exew Tij» dxpiBeordrny é¿mur- 
pw: Dem. Aristocr. (23) 144 Slxnv Sldovres Ti» peylorny, 
e'rep ol kakóvo. kal $evakifovres buds: Dem. 52. 2 déopar ov 
vay, e'rep rc kal AAO sorore Tpüryua abró kaf’ abrd édixd- 
care . . oÜrw kal viv d:aywdvar (referred to by Milton W. 
Humphreys, CR. x1 140 b): Thuc. 111 118. 4 etmep ye úpeîs év 
'Ióouevp x0és épáxecÓe ‘yes it is so, since you fought etc.’ 
(see Classen on Thuc. 1 77. 6). 

On the other hand ef ye has as its prevalent meaning si 
quidem. An obvious instance is Dem. Androt. (22) 68: épwrapy 
el párny TÓ Secpwriproy grodopjdn. | karadalqy dv Éyorye* et y ò 
mwarhp 6 ods Qxero aÚró0ey atrais wédas é£opxuoápevos, on which 
Weil says ‘el ye, si quidem, ne diffère guère de elrep ou émeióff, 
puisque. But there are plenty of instances where it means sz 
modo: as Euthyd. 282 B el €or ye 4 sopla didaxrév: Phaedr. 
242 D ef ye od ddnOR Aéyes: tAle. i106 D GAN e ye bh uh 
xarerdv Ti. Névyess TÒ úmmpérmua, €0é\w: Xen. Mem. IV vi? riv 
yap dv ANN tis eln codds, cl ye h ¿murinum ; 

It may be worth while to put together some instances of 
e'rep and ef ye with fut. indic. The instances given are modal 
futures, not real future conditions; but in the view of the 
condition I can trace no difference between etrep and ef ye. 
(See on 86 A 8 and Exc. IV.) 

Thuc. 1 77. 6 elwep, ola kal rére mpòs ròv Mov vmreóel£are, 
Guota kal viv *vócecÓe ‘since you mean to resolve’: vi 38. 
4 rov éxOpdr kal rijs dtavolas rpoaptverOar xph, elwep kal uù mpo- 
$vAa£áevós ris wmporeloerar: Rep. 375 A (det dvdpetor elva) eUrep 
ed naxeira.; Phil. 97 E åAN ody olóv re, elwep apapriceral ye 
100v$ (a possibility which Protarchus does not accept), 62c 
eUrep ye 443v. 6 Blos Esrar kal drrwooty more Plos. 

Hdt. vir 46 ws Bpaxds ety 6 ras dvOpwrwos Blos, el (since) 
roUrwy ye éóvrwv TocovTwy ovbdels és éxaroordv Eros weptéorat: 
Xen. Mem. 11117 àAAà yáp, à Zóxpares, of els ri». Basic» 
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réxvnv wadevduevor, ri Stagpépover TQy é£ dyávykys kakoraDoórrwr 
el ye Teujaovat kré. ; ib. III iv 2 (is not Antisthenes’ appoint- 
ment a good thing) ef ye rots orpariwras lkavós Esrar rásreríjóeus 
mwopttew: Plat. Prot. 380 E el uh aùrh ye ù dovérns oiov Eoo: 
Phaedo 106 D oxor yap v re Nào POopav ph óéxocro ef ye TÓ 
dOdvarov atdiov ðv POopay Sé~erac: Dem. Aristocr. (23) 61 (6ewóv 
pn éekeivar) ef ye u) ébéorar kré. 

With regard to ef ye, we must distinguish cases where ye 
emphasises el, or the whole conditional clause, from cases where 
some word intervenes between ei and ye on which the ye throws 
its emphasis (Krüger 69. 15. 3). Cp. Laches 1920 el ró ye dca 
wavrwy wepuxes det elretv. ENQ. 'AAAG ny det, et ye TO épo- 
Twpevoy áTokpwoópe0a uiv avrois: Hdt. 1 60 el kal rére ye 
xré., where el is s quidem and ye points xal rére. 

One point that alone should make us.doubt any broad con- 
trast between etwep and ef ye is that elrep often occurs followed 
by ye. Many instances of this have already been given. 

ühner Š 511. 9 c quotes Xen. Anab. 1 vii 9: (the king will 
fight) e'rep ye Aapelov kal Ilapvodridés dort wats. Here again 
we must distinguish cases where ye immediately follows elrep, 
and helps wep to emphasise el, from cases where some word 
intervenes to which the emphasis of ye belongs: elwrep ‘ye 
simply Symp. 205 B, Lysis 216 5, Theaet. 1820; on the other 
hand Hipp. maj. 2908 elrep xpvooüv ye, Laches 193 C etfxep 
ofard «ye, etc. 

There are two uses of efwep which are not shared by et ye. 
One is the elliptic use (noticed by Zeune above) This use 
occurs in Plato, and is common in Aristotle. Riddell § 252. 
Euthyd. 296 B ofkov» judas ye [o9aXet], GAN’ etrep, oé: Rep. 497 E 
ob TÒ uh BoóAec0a., GAN’ elrep, Td uh SivacOa, Svaxwdrdoe (here 
we might give the force of et'rep by italics ‘ but, if any one is 
deceived,’ ‘but, if anything does interfere’): Prot. 352 c, Parm. 
150 B, Laws 667 a, 900 E. Cp. Xen. Symp. ii 6 ws, e'rep Ti xal 
&4AXo, kal ToÜro pabnréy. Even such milder ellipses as Apol. 
21 c orep vraha, elwep Tov, é\éyéwr and Phaedo 63 c, would 
not be found with ef ye (Kühner § 599. 2, Jelf 8 895. 2). See 
also for the elliptical use of efrep CR. x11 271b, where are 
quoted from the b nur Aesch. Agam. 934 eUrep ris eldus 
y’ eð ró’ étetrov réd\os: Soph. Aj. 488 étépuv warpds etwep 
riwds aÜÉvovros év whovTy Ppvyur. 

The other is the concessive force, also noted by Zeune. 
Kühner 8 578 Anm. 2 (cp. 8 533. 1) only illustrates this from 
Homer, but see Theaet. 196 B ws Tpoofjkor avrots pola elxep 
orephucba émorhuns ‘as if we had a right to use these terms 
when (ie. though) we have no part in knowledge.’ Here ef 
ye would give a quite different sense, ‘as if, since we have 
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no part in knowledge, we have a right to use them.” Classen, r 
I believe rightly, regards efrep in Thuc. 1 69. 1, quoted above 
in Whiston's note, as concessive. 

In this dialogue eľrep occurs thirteen times, seven times | 
with principal tenses of the indic. (T3 BD, 78 AB, 89 CD, : 
96 D), four times with impf. indic. (93 C twice, E, 94 D), twice E 
with optative (98 B C). ith this we may reckon éd» wep, 
which occurs four times (72 D E, 73 B, 79 B). et ye occurs six 
times, namely, thrice with impf. indic. (78 C, 74 C twice), thrice o 
with optative (75 C, 98 D E). ' 


73 B 42 ebrep uéXXovaww d'ya0ol elvac=si modo. 5s 
78 D 5 elwep čv yé rc nres —8i quidem (1): ëv is pointed by ye. e 
78 A 63 efrep wh Bovderat Toroîros elvac=si quidem. i 
78 B 8 elxep éor? Ber [ey = si modo. 
89 C 4 e'mep émiorjum eorly ¿per = sil quidem. 
89 D 17 etrep émcorhpn éoriv (áper?) —-si quidem. 
93 C 5 elrep ris Ados Gu0áakaXos Hy kákeivov elvac=si quidem 
( Figer's a). 
93 C 8 efrep éBovderd ye =si modo (‘he Was, or at least would 
have been, if he wished': past or unreal supposition). 
93 E 33 ct'rep $y ye Óiakróv ù áperj—8si modo: unreal sup- 
position. 
94 D 10 etrep Rv roÜro didaxrév : unreal supposition. 
96 D 17 etirep óp0Qs qucts doxéupeOa=si quidem. 
98 B 4 et'rep $alg» dy . . 0cí(yy» äv=si modo: an example of 
this form where the meaning is not si quidem. 
98 C 21 dvdpes Av ele» wpéMpor efrep elev =si modo. 
78 C 55 ef ye uh Rv: unreal condition. 
74C 16 ef ye Tpocarnpóra : unreal condition. 
74D 25 et ye éxéXeve: unreal condition. 
| 75C 1 el uy ye rev copr Tis elm future supposition. (ye 
| points rà» copay, being misplaced. ) 
98 D 35 xà» et ye didaxrdv et. 
98 E 38 xal el uév ye dtddoKxador elev, Sidaxrdv dv elvai, In 
these last two sentences there is little, if any, difference, 
from et'rep. 


To conclude: it is impossible to convey in English any 

uniform difference in meaning between etrep and et ye. For 

near juxtapositions of the two see Theaet. 203 D 4AX&à pévror ef 
| ye dvayKn éxdrepoy yiyywone, eľmep dupbrepd Tis yuwoerac kré. : | 
Parm. 1624 ddd ui» el pendapod ye dort TOv. Üvrwv, ws ok 
for, elwep uh tory, où’ &y ueÜloracro mo0éy wo (here elrep is 
less truly conditional than ef ye): Soph. 255 D ovx dy, ef ye 
TÓ bv xal rÒ Odrepov wh %“dumoNu dtepepérnv: adr’ — etmep 
Oárepov upor weretxe Toiv eldow Gog'rep TÒ bv, v v word TL 
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kal rv érépwv črepov où wpds črepov. The difference must be 
felt by realising the force of wep and ye in general: wep is 
emphatic, ye is emphatic but restrictive ; e'rep lays stress on 
the fact that the statement is conditional, ef ye says that at 
any rate under that condition it is true. We should often 
give the force of efrep by italicising zf; the force of ef ye by 
putting a dash before ‘if.’ 


EXCURSUS III 


ON GAAd ydp (92 C 23, 94 D 6, E 14) 


On this idiom Riddell $ 147 says ‘Here we must observe 
that there is no Ellipse, such as is involved in the supposition 
that whereas the ydp refers to the clause immediately subjoined 
toit, the dÀAá belongs either to a clause understood or to a 
clause following at a greater distance. The sense forbids such 
a supposition ; for the &AAá sits much closer to the clause 
immediately subjoined than the yáp does. dAAà áp has two 
meanings : one when it introduces an objection, and is there- 
fore ironical; the other, which alone needs illustration, when 
it has the force of “but be that as it may," or ‘‘but the 
truth is." ' 

It is one question whether the Greeks in Plato's time were 
still conscious of an ellipse in ¿AA% yap (see J. Adam on Apol. 
19 p, Euthyphr. 11 c) ; another whether this construction grew 
out of an ellipse. Riddell would apparently answer both 
questions in the negative. And it must be allowed that it is 
quite possible to frame a theory of the origin of 4AA& ydp in 
which no ellipse is implied. For ydp (ye-- pa), like pa, is 
originally emphatic or 'confirmative' (Kühner § 509. 8 a), as 
are also the inferential particles igitur, enim, mam, namque in 
Latin (Conington on Verg. Aen. x 614). How the causal use 
was developed from the confirmative Kühner explains § 544 a. 
It might therefore be held that the combination 4AAà ydp was 
formed while yáp was still merely emphatic ; and so it would 
not be necessary to suppose any ellipse. 

The evidence however is very strong, I might say over- 
whelming, that yáp was felt as causal at an early stage of the 
combination, that it was used to introduce a clause which gave 
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the reason of what followed, much as ‘for’ in Shakespeare's 
time was used for * because' in such a sentence as :— 


‘it is as lawful, 
For we would give much, to use viofent means 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 


If é\Ad yap developed while ydp was still merely emphatic, 
we should expect to find the words in close juxtaposition from 
the first. As a matter of fact, however, d\Ad ydp never occurs 
in juxtaposition in Homer. Ebeling in his Homeric lexicon 
says ‘d\Ad . . yáp, ita ut verbum aliquod semper interponatur ; 
de re certissima quae opponitur superioribus : sed enim.’ The 
word interposed between d\d\d and ydp may be regarded as 
introducing the subordinate or parenthetic clause to which ydp 
belongs, ydp itself not being capable of beginning a clause. 
We have the full structure shown in such passages as— 


Jl. xv 189 dAN'—é» yàp Tpwwr meó[g múka Owpynxrdwy 
TÓóvTQ Kexdipévot, ékàs uela marpldos alns— 
TQ év xepol dbus, 
Jl. xxii 607 d\d\d—ovd yàp óh TOAN ëmabes elvek’ eueto— 
TQ To Mwcouévq érereloouat. 
Od. x1 993 åA’ —où yáp ol Er’ Fv ts Eumedos oúóé Te kikvs— 
Toy pev éyw Sdxpvoa iócv. 
Od. xiv 855 4AXA'—o) yap opw épalvero képõiov elvai 
paleoOat mporépeo- Tol uéy wadw abris EBacvov. 


In each of these cases we have an apodosis going with 
é\Ad: in the following instances we have àAAd put after the 
yáp-clause with the clause to which it properly belongs— 


Od. X 174 à pio, o) ydp rw karaóvaóue0', adxvipevol wep 
els 'Aióao Séduous, Tplv uópoipov uap érédOy, 
GAN’ dyer’ kré. 
- ibid. 226 à Piro, Evdov ydp ris éroryouévn péyav lordv 
kaddv dowde, Sdwredov 0 mav dudiéuvxer, 
1 Oeds hè "vv: aa POeyywucba 0Gccov. 


But there are even in Homer many instances in which there 
is no separate clause to go with dAAá; from which may be 
inferred that the separate force of d\Ad and ydp was already 
indistinctly felt ; examples are Tl. vir 242— 


GAN où ydp o é0é\w BaMéew TovoÜrov éóvra 
AdOpy ómureúcas, ANN åupaðóv, al ke TÜxcju. 


Cp. Od. x 202, 568, xix 591, and, for ydpin protasis without 
àAMÁ, Il. vir 328 foll. 
dda yáp seems not to occur in Hesiod. But there are 
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d instances in the elegiac poets like those in Homer, as Tyrt. 11 
i (Bergk $)— 
GAN’ "'HpaxXjos yap åvixhrov yévos Écre, 

' Qapcetr'. 

' A very important step was taken when ydp was allowed to 
follow 4àAAá immediately. As yáp cannot begin a clause it was 
now felt to lean upon dAAd, and its significance as introducing 
. a separate clause was disguised. The following epitaph of 
| Simonides den p 124 A —.4nth. Pal. vit 607) is amongst the 
earliest recorded instances : 
dvOpwm’ ob Kpolgov Xevooes rádor, ¿Xà yap dvdpds 

Xepynréw pakpós TUUBos, enol 5’ lkavós. 
It must be confessed that it is difficult to discover any trace 
of ellipse in this. 
In Pindar there are the following instances of d\\a ydp in 
juxtaposition :— 
Ol. 155=87 add yap karaméyai 
uyay b\Bov ovx éÓvrácOn, kópo 5’ Erer 
ray vrépom)ov. 
Pyth. 1v 32=56 
GNA yap vócTov mpópasıs yuKepod 
Küver pevai. 
Fennell ‘ But (we declined to stay) for.’ 
Nem. vit 52=77 
GANG yap avdmravors ¿y mavrl "yAuketa, Epyy: kópor 3 Eyer 
kal éM. kré. 


In the following places we have àÀAà . . dp separated : 
Ol. v1 54=90 
GAN’ év kéxpurro yap cxolvyp Barla T' év adrepdry 
toy EavOaior kal rauroppúpois dxriot BeBpeyuévos aBpdr 
cua TÒ kal kareóája£ey kaXeio0al pav kré. 


Here dA\d really goes with the clause beginning 7d xal ‘so 
too’; yáp introduces the clause giving the reason of Iamus' 
name, from fov. At Nem. vit 30= 44, Zsth. 111 84 1v 25, Isth. 
Ms there is no subsequent clause with which d\\d may be 

taken. 
In Herodotus we have many examples of yáp used with a 
protasis in the sense ‘since.’ See especially 1 8 4$» ydp 
ol Qy alxuoóópey T'úyņns . . Tor kal rà owovdatéorepa TG» 
' mpmyuáTwv vmeperlOero. xpóvov è ob woddod deAOdvros—xpipy 
yap KavdatrAy yeréoOar xaxds—freye: T'éyy où *yáp ce Soxéw 
welOecOa (Ora yap émurrórepa . .) . . wolee Sxws kré, Here the 
fourth ydp succeeds the clause of which it gives the reason. 
Compare 1 14 dA’, ovder yap péya Epryor dx’ adrod ado éyévero, 
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ToÜTov èv maphoopev: IV 83 GAN, où yap čmebe cupBovredwv ol 
Xpnord, Ó uév émémavro: VIII 8, Ix 27 end, Ix 109 rf dé kakas 
yap Eee yevéoOat, Tpós TraÜra elre, and in the same chapter 
GAN’, où yap Erede, ro? 7d Papos. 

Thus it still remained possible for é\\a ydp, even when in 
immediate juxtaposition, to be succeeded by two clauses, the 
former of which might be taken with ydp, the latter with 
é\\d. Jebb in his valuable note on Soph. O.C. 988 says 
that we must ‘distinguish two cases of the formula d\Ad 
yáp: (1) with an ellipse as here: ‘‘but (your charges are 
untrue) for"; in which cases yép may be represented by in 
act, indeed: (2) where there is no ellipse.’ 

I give instances of both classes from the dramatists, calling 
‘elliptical’ those instances where no separate clause that 
might go with dAAd is expressed ; though to what extent the 
Greeks were then conscious of an ellipse I do not undertake to 
say. It will be noted that in the majority of cases d\\d and 
yap are not in juxtaposition. 

A'a. Full construction (4AAà . . yáp separate). 

Aesch. Prom. 941 dXX elcopà yap róvóe ròv Ais Tpóxw, 


Tov Tov Tupávvov ToD véov didKovor, 
mávrws TL Kady dyyerav éNjAvOev. 
(The asyndeton in the last line makes it probable that it is 
to be connected with dAAd. ) 


Choéph. 375 àXXà Surdis yap rhode papd-yvns 
oros ixvetrar, Trav pev apuryol 
karà ys Bön (scil. eiclv). 


Soph. Ant. 392 adn’ 7 yap éxrds kal wap’ éNriĉas xapà 
Éokey AAY uijkos ovdey 1j6ovg, 
Jika. 
El. 256 d\n 4 Bia yap roür' dvarykdte je 8pGy, 
Evyyvwre. 
Phil. 81 adr’ 75d ydp roe kríüjua ris viks Aafeiy, 
TOA. 
O.C. 755 adr’ où yap tore råupavi xptwrev, ob vw 
kpúļov. 
ibid. 797 àAX olóa «áp ce rara ph welOwv, t6. 
O. T. 1409 àAX' o) yàp a$0ü»v ÉcÓ! à unde Spav kaXóv, 
ürws Tráxıora wpds Geay Ew ué Tov 
kaAbyar'. 


Eur. Alc. 422 ddd’ éxpopav yap ToüÓe Ojoouat vekpob, 
wapeore. 
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Med. 1067 àXX' elu yap Sh rAnpovecrdrny 0567, 
watdas Tpoceureiv. Bovdopat. 
Bacch. 1166 ¿XN elaop® yap és Sbuous dppwpévny 
IIev0évs ’Ayavnv pnrép’ . ., 
déxerGe Kdpov evlouv Oeo. 
Ar. Wasps 320 àXX où yàp olds 7’ ET elu’ ddew, ri rovhow ; 
Ab. Full construction (4\Ad ydp juxtaposed). 
Aesch. Sept. 861 &AXà yàp #wouo' ald’ émi wparyos 
mikpòv "Avrvyóvg T hë "lora, 
0pfjvoy ddedqoty: otk dugdiBdrws 
olual of éparüv ék BaOvkóNmor 
ornbéuw Ñoew Nyos éxá£ov. 
Soph. Ant. 148 4AMAà yàp a ueyaXNóvuuos Abe Nixa 
ék uéàp Ó? mToXÉp.wv 
TOV viv 0éc0e Xnojuoc)vav. 
Eur. Phoen. 1807 
a\Ad yàp Kpéovra Aeícaw Tóv0e epo cuvved7 
mpòs Sduous orelxovra, ravow Tovs wapecraras "yóovs. 
Ba. Elliptical construction (4AAà . . ydp separate). 
Aesch. Fum. 797 
GN’ èk Ards yap Xaumpk paprupla api xré. 
(On this place Whitelaw remarks in a review of Sidgwick’s 
edition, CR. 11 110 b, ‘Why must àAAà ydp with a single verb 
. be regarded as elliptical? "áp in the combination el ydp is 
not a conjunction, and the possibility of putting the ydép next 
the ¿AAd seems to show that it was not so regarded. This 
combination is found, however, sometimes when àXA& ydp= 
sed quia. I am endeavouring to answer the points here 
raised.) 
Soph. Ajax 167 
GAN öre yap óh TÒ òv Buy’ arédpav 
mwarayovow Kré. 
Jebb ‘ No (we can do nothing) for.’ 
Antig. 155 d\n 85e yap 5h Bactdeds xúpas 
Xwpet kré. 
Jebb * But (let us cease) for.’ 
El. 223 GAN év yap dewots où ox1ow 
ravras ras 8ppa pe Blos. Exp. 
Jebb ‘ But (ye speak in vain) for.’ 
ibid. 595 aN o) yap obdé vovÜereiv E~eorl ce. 


O.C. 988 dX’ où yàp odd’ év rotcd’ åkoúsopat kakós. 
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Eur. Heracl. 480 
GAN elul ydp mws Tpócdopos, pérer 5é poe xré. 
Ar. Knights 828 d\n’ épdvn yap ávip Érepos word 
coU puapwrepos, Wore pe xalpew 
8s oe watvoe xkré. 
Bb. Elliptical construction (4\Ad ydp juxtaposed). 
Eur. Phoen. 1762 
GAA yap rl raUra OpnvG kal pdrnv ddvpopat ; 
Tas yap ék Oev dvdyxas Ovnrdv Üvra Set pépew. 


(I have left out of account Soph. O.C. 985 ¿ÀX & yàp ody 
tivoda, where ydp belongs to the emphatic phrase yàp ov.) 

When we pass from the dramatists to Plato we find an 
important further stage of development has taken place. 
Among the numberless instances of &AAà ydp in Plato I can 
cite only two in which any word intervenes, namely Prot. 336 A 
and Apol. 20 c, in both which cases we have àAX où ydp. The 
words d\Ad ydp have almost coalesced, and we may be pretty 
sure that the Greeks were no longer conscious of any sites 
The use of 4àÀÀà 4áp in Xenophon is generally similar to that in 
Plato: but we have yáp with a parenthetic clause in Anab. III 
i 24 dAN—Iows yap AA raÜr' évOupoiyra:— ph dvapéevwpev 
&dAous èp’ huâs bev, and a word interposed at Cyr. 11 i 18 
GANG yeryvwoxw *yáp (Kühner 8 509. 8 a). 

It may perhaps be held that no discussion of d\\d ydp is 
complete which does not take account of other combinations in 
which ydp occurs. With regard to viv 0é yáp (which does not 
occur in the Meno), it seems parallel to d\\a ydp, but we have 
little record of its earlier history, and it is possible that the 
analogy of d\Ad ydp has mainly operated in producing it, as 
also the phrase at Parm. 137 A Suws 06 det yap xaplfecPar með 
kal avrol écuev. For xal ydp Thuc. affords evidence of a 
parenthetic stage, as 1 187. 2 xal (fv yap dyvus rots év T) vni) 
0clcas dpáfe. TQ vaukÀñpe@ boris srl. Thuc. like Herodotus 
abounds in parenthetic clauses with ydép. But I do not think 
it at all necessary to suppose that the history of all combina- 
tions of ydp has been similar; in some it is probable that 
the original emphatic force of yáp has been preserved through- 
out, as in yàp ovv, in questions like môs yàp oð; and in answers 
like elroy ydp 78 B 3, ovdév ydp 97 B 25, ov yàp elxds 78 D 12. 
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EXCURSUS IV 
Et WITH THE FUTURE INDICATIVE (on 85 C 15 and 86 A 8). 


For ef with the future indicative in present conditions, where 
‘it expresses merely a present intention or necessity that some- 
thing shall be done hereafter, see Goodwin M.T. 407. This 
(modal) use, as he observes (ibid. 408, 449) is equivalent to 
pé\\w with the infinitive: e.g. we might have had at 73 B 42 
(for etreo uéXXovatw. d'ya0ol elvai) etrep aya0ol Ec ov Tac. el with 
the future indicative in real future conditions is treated by 
Goodwin ibid. 447, 448. Much has been written as to the dis- 
tinction in future conditions between ei with the fut. indic., éáv 
with the subj., and ei with the optative (see F. E. T. 88 194, 
206; Hadley § 899). It is clear that different writers have 
their idiosyncrasies as to the form they prefer for expressing 
future conditions ; and that Plato rarely expresses a real future 
condition by e/ with the future indicative (see Archer-Hind on 
Phaedo 106 D). 

The following list of places in Plato, where ei is followed by 
the future indicative, is by no means exhaustive, but may 
serve to illustrate the two classes, and to show the much greater 
frequency of the ‘modal’ class, (Instances where el introduces 
an indirect question, as Rep. 887 D, Phaedo 77 B, are of course 
left out of account.) As real future conditions may be cited, 
besides 85 C 15, Apol. 28 C el ripwohoas IIarpóxAq. kal “Exropa 
droxrevets abros ámoÜavet : probably also Huthyph. 3 E el péro 
pov Karayeday ovdev üv ely ånôõés, el 08 orovddcovra, roro Hn 
Sry droßhoerai dógXov : Prot. 3388 © elre yap xelpwy Eorat 
du» Ó alpedels, ovx pfs bv Exo. rÓv xelpw TG» Bedridvwr 
émucrarew . . el è alphoerbe uà» mbi» Berrlw, hoere dé, 
aloxpdy kal roüro ryde ylyverac: Rep. 361 c el yap ógert Slxacos 
elvat, “sovra abrQ Tıual kal Swpeal. 

The remaining instances seem to me to be all modal, though 
a doubt may arise in some cases : 

Hipp. min. 376 D devdy pévr’ av ely el ol ékóvres ddixodvres 
BeXrlovs Écovra Ñ oi Axovres. 

Lysis 2130 ri obv óh xpnowpeda el phre ol pirodvres Ao 
Ecovrat phre ol pidovpevor ure ol duXoÜvrés re kal diNoÓuevot, GANA 
kal mapa Tadra dAXovs Ere óñcouev elvat íXovs ; 

Prot. 380 E oxody pévr’ dy re Ndo Savoy eln, el wh adrh ye 7 
éatérns Sovov Ecrar. 
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Ibid. 3510 xaf?’ 8 20éa écr(v, Epa karà roÜro oùk á'*ya0d, el 
ph Tc dm abrGv drofijcera. &AXo ; 

Gorg. 495 A ovx àv ére uer époü lkavos rà Üvra ¿Eerátous, 
elrep rapa. rà Dokoürra savr épeis. 

Ibid. 505 E ef uévrot Tovjcopev (scil. engage in continuous 
discourse), olua« &yuwrye xpfjva« wdvras Huds QiXov(kus Éxew mpòs 
TÒ eldévar TÒ ddAnOés. 

Ibid. 520 E xaddv okei rò onpetov elvat, ef eù mosas dvr’ 
eB welcerat. 

Phaedr. 242E ër 0à 7 ev0eia abrGOv mdvu dorela ci dpa 
ávOpwrokovs Twas ckarrarjoavre evdoxiuhoerov v avrois. 

Rep. 375 a kal hy ávópetov (det elvar) elrep eb paxeirat. 

Phaedo 73 0 dporoyoduer yap Sirov et ris te dvapyyoOjoerat, 
deity adrdv Tolro Tpórepoy érlcrac Oat. 

Ibid. 106 D cxoXQ yàp äv te $00pà» wh Séxorro, ef ye rò 
d0dvarov åtõiov bv $0opàv õéterar. 

Parm. 135A B “r. dAdka mávu wodda dvayxaioy Éxew Tà 
clôn, el elolv arat al lddac TOv. Üvrwv kal dptetral ris abrÓ TL 
&xaorov eldos . . GAAA pévror el yé Tis ó? aD ph édoe etlóm Tov 
övrwv elvar, phõe Te Opretrar eldos évàs éxdorou, obdé mot rpéWee Thy 
Sidvouay &£ec kré. 

Theaet. 161 D el yap 5h éxdorp áXg0ts Ec rac ô dy 9v. ale04- 
cews Sotdoy, kal phre Tò &XXov wdBos Addos BéATiov Óiakpuv et, 
pre rw bav kvpuorepos Fg rat émoxédvarba . . adr abrós ra 
avrod ÉkacTos povos Sofdce . . Tl 5 more Ilpwraryópas uév 
codós, heis 66 duabéorepol re kal pornréov hiv fj» wap’ éxeivov ; 

Soph. 248 E rÒ "yvyvóckew elmep Eorat roew Tu TÓ Yryrw- 
oxduevoy dvayKatoy aD £vuBalveu máoxew. 

Phil. 37E ¿ÀN oúx olóv re (kaddv övopa wpoorBévar) elrep 
apaprigeral y’ hõovh. 

Ibid. 62c ávaykatov palveraı polye, elrep y tjv 6 los 
€rra: kal ómwcoÜy wore Blos. [Cp. ibid. B, where instead of ei 
with fut. indic. we have el uéAXe é£evpijaew.] 

Tim. 31.4 (pfs Eva o)/pavóv mpocewnkapev) c'rep karà TÓ 
wapdderypna Sednpsoupynucvos Era. 

Laws 8228 raÜr' ob» el wépuxe prev obrws, jets 5¢ wh rTaíTy 
ótopev . . oK dpOds oluat Huds &y Ta éyKupua Mpocdmrrey. 

Add Apol. 34c quoted on 91 E 17. 
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EXCURSUS V 
On EnisTIC (75 C, 80 E) 


The art of the Eristic is Contentious Dialectic: the Eristics. 
* can reduce any respondent to a contradiction, if he will only 
continue to answer their questions—whether what he says be 
true or false’ (Grote 1 528, on the Euthydemus). 

Eristic thus presents certain points of likeness to the 
Socratic elenchus. Both are opposed to the rhetorical method, 
and imply a process of question and answer between two 
persons face to face. At the same time the differences between 
the two things are very great. Grote, comparing the pair of 
Eristic Sophists with Socrates, says (1 531): ‘The real contrast 
between the competitors consists, first in the pretensions, next 
in the method. The two Sophists are described as persons of 
exorbitant arrogance, professing to teach virtue! and claiming 
a fee as if they did teach it: Socrates disdains the fee, doubts 
whether such teaching is possible, and professes only to en- 
courage or help forward a willing pupil.’ As to the differences 
in method, the main points are that in Eristic verbal con- 
sistency is all that is aimed at; the questions must be answered 
categorically, without qualifications ; whereas the Platonic 
Socrates regards elasticity and variety of language as an 
essential of profitable discussion. Eristic takes no heed whether 
the answer represents the bona fide opinion of the answerer ; to 
the Platonic Socrates this is all important (see on 88 D 49). 
Lastly, the object of Eristic is victory, and ‘the presence, as 
well as the loud manifestations of an indiscriminate crowd, are 
essential features in the drama.’ The Platonic Socrates, on the 
other hand, gives his attention exclusively to the respondent, 
and is absolutely indifferent to outside opinion (cp. e.g. Gorg. 
4725.0; 476 x) To the differences recognized by Grote, must 
however be added a further difference which he refuses to 
recognize. He says (I 530) ‘the contrast does not consist in 
this—that Socrates so contrives his string of questions as to 
bring out some established and positive conclusion, while 
Euthydemus and his brother leave everything in perplexity. 
Such is not the fact. Socrates ends without any result and 
with a confession of his inability to find any.’ This surely is 
untrue of the Platonic Socrates, in whom the Elenchus has 


1 i.e. aperý : see on 71 E 2. 
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developed into a maieutic art ( Theaet. 149 foll.) by which un- 
suspected treasures of knowledge are brought to light. Even 
in the JEuthydemus, largely satirical as it is, the amount of 
positive result is considerable. No dialogue can show more 
clearly than does the Meno, that the ‘‘numbing shock” was 
only half the work of Socrates, the indispensable preliminary to 
something of a constructive process. Nor with regard to the 
historic Socrates do we gather from Xenophon that the con- 
versations of Socrates were barren of positive result, that they 
always left the hearer just where they found him, only puzzled 
and humiliated: though this may have been the result in the 
case of pupils who left him prematurely. Grote himself goes 
far towards admitting some positive teaching from Socrates 
when he allows him to profess his willingness ‘to help forward 
a willing pupil.'! 

Other important differences arise out of the fact that the 
Socratic elenchus was systematized and unified by having a 
definite object, the framing or testing of definitions (chiefly in 
the department of Ethics). It was a thing that could be aped, 
no doubt; Socrates in the Platonic Apology 23 c, declares how 
readily his example was followed: mpds dé ro/rois ol véo por 
érakoXovÜoÜrres ols uáNwra oxXoA} otw . . avrol moXMÁákis ég 
pipodvrat, elra &rixeipoüsw áAXXovs é£eráfew. Pupils of Socrates 
are sometimes represented as playing this part by Plato. At 
the beginning of the Gorgias, Chaerephon has a skirmish with 
Polus before the two principals engage. See, too, the conversa- 
tion between Alcibiades and Pericles in Xen. Mem. 1 ii 40-46, 
about Law, where Alcibiades retails the art of his master 
Socrates, with some success. Pericles asserts (with what truth 
it is hard to say) that he could do that sort of thing when he 
was young; to which Alcibiades, somewhat sceptical, replies 
that he only wishes he had known him when he was at his best 
in that art: Mdda ro, pdvae rà» IlepukMéa, © 'AXki(fidón, kal 
ueis rndtxovroe Byres óewol Ta Toara uev’? roaira yap kal 
éverer@puev kal écodifdueba olámep kal ov viv épol doxeis ueXerüy. 
Tov è ’ANKiBiddnv pdvat, Ete oot, © IIeplxXec, rére cuveyevduny 
öre Sewdraros cavrod raira $o a. 

Again, in the Huthydemus, Ctesippus is the squire of 
Socrates and plays Iolaus to his Heracles (298 D). He engages 
with the Eristics, and soon learns to match them with their own 
weapons (see 303 x and cp. Lysis 211 B). This leads to a further 
consideration. 


1 ‘The difference between him (the Eristic) and Socrates is that his 
effect is purely negative ; he begins and ends with captious disputation, 
his skill is simply to bewilder and perplex: he is not, as Socrates, a mid- 
wife of true knowledge.’ Sidgwick in J.P. 1v 296. 
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The Elenchus was an art not to be mastered in a day; it 
could only be attained by an apprehension of the object to 
which it was directed, and in the apprehension of this lay its 
chief utility. On the other hand, Eristic was bound together 
by no common tie. It consisted of a number of isolated * tips,’ 
easily learnt. ‘The different artifices which they (the Eristics) 
employed were collected from all sides, just as they presented 
themselves; and the attempt was never made to combine these 
various tactics into a theory, and to arrange them from fixed 
points of view. They therefore made their disciples learn quite 
mechanically the questions and fallacies which most commonly 
came before them.’ Zeller pre-Socratics 11 462. In his note 
Zeller quotes Aristotle Soph. El. 34, 188b 36 ‘kal yap r&v 
wept Tovs éptrriKxovds Adyous pucBapvovvruw duola ris Fv 1) waldevors 
Ty Topylov mwpayyarelg. — Aóyovs yàp ol pev prropexods of à 
épwryrixovs €didocay éxuavOdvew, els ods TXewrákis éumlrrew 
qjünca» éxdrepor Tos dX» Xóyovs, Sidwep Taxeia perv ÄTexros 
Ò’ Rv 4 didacxaNnla rots wavOdvover map abradv, ob yap réxvnv àXM 
Ta dà ris Téxvns Öıðóvres wacdevew bredduBavov, as if a shoe- 
maker (says Aristotle) were to give his pupil a number of 
ready-made shoes instead of instruction in his trade. Cp. 
Campbell, General Introduction to the Sophistes and Politicus, 

. xii. 

š We must remember however that in speaking of ‘ Eristic,’ 
we are speaking of something which we hardly know except 
from caricatures, especially those by Plato. Who were the 
persons who really practised and disseminated the art thus 
caricatured ? On this matter I must refer to two papers in the 
Journal of Philology, vols. 1v pp. 288 foll. and v pp. 66 foll., 
by Dr. Henry Sidgwick, especially the former of them, where, 
at p. 298, he says *I am disposed to think that the Art of 
Disputation which is ascribed to Sophists in the Euthydemus 
and the Sophistes (and exhaustively analyzed by Aristotle in 
the wep Zogpiorixdv 'EXéyxwv) originated entirely with Socrates, 
and that he is altogether responsible for the form at least of this 
second species of Sophistic’ (namely eristic, as distinguished 
from rhetorical, sophistry). Again, p. 802, ‘I conceive, then, 
that Socrates was seed and source of a new kind of Sophistry, 
the post-Socratic Sophistry, as we may call it, which it was 
extremely difficult for the subtlest mind to distinguish from 
the profession of Socratic philosophy.’ 

I have italicized the words ‘for the form at least’ in the 
former extract, as the point is important, and is recurred to by 
Dr. Sidgwick in the following page: ‘I do not see from whom 
else’ (than Socrates) ‘the method could have been derived—as 
far as the form is concerned: for no doubt its sceptical and 
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destructive aim, and the logical puzzles and paradoxes which 
it uses, may be traced to Protagoras and Zeno.' 

Eristic was thus the progeny—the ‘barren hybrid’ to use 
Prof. Campbell’s phrase—sprung on the one side from Socrates, 
on the other from a line as whose ancestor we must recognize 
Zeno of Elea. 

In an important passage of the Phaedrus (261 B foll), Plato 
distinguishes between two classes of men who are skilled in the 
warfare of words. The first class are the Rhetoricians, of whom 
Gorgias, Thrasymachus, and Theodorus are taken as types. 
The others are described as the followers of 'the Eleatic 
Palamedes.’ Under this soubriquet ancient and modern 
commentators have recognized Zeno of Elea. Dr. Thompson 
says in his notes ‘That the father of the Eristic sects is here 
meant, the context proves to demonstration.’ ‘Zeno is well 
represented by Palamedes, the ''sophist" of the heroic times, 
distinguished for his inventive genius.' (Doubtless the character 
of the hero was a deduction from his name, which whether 
connected with vaAáux or ujóos lent itself to the same inter- 
pretation.) Aristotle spoke of Zeno as the ‘inventor of dialectic’ 
(Diog. L. rx 25, 29, cp. vii 57), and we know that many of 
the Eristic puzzles were derived from problems that presented 
themselves to Zeno. (Grote 1 97 ; Zeller pre-Socratics 1 613, 4; 
R. & P. § 107.) 

An important step in the development of Eristic took place 
when the problems—chiefly logical and metaphysical—dealt 
with by Zeno (and others) were taken up and exploité for their 
own purposes by professional teachers or 'sophists.' This was 
done by the man who is asserted to have been the earliest of the 
Sophists, Protagoras. We are told by Diogenes Laertius (1x 
51) that Protagoras wpüros £@m Oo Adyous elvac wept Amavros 
wpdyuaros, avrixerpévous ddAHAaS, ols Kal cuvnpwra, pros Tovro 
mpadtas. Further in §§ 52, 3, xal ri» didvoay dels, mpòs 
ToÜUvoua StedéxOn, kal TÓ viv é¿muróNacoy yévos Trav éÉpuwoTiKQv 
éyévynoev. Iya kal Thuwy mol mepl avTod, 


Ilporayópns T' émipcxros épigeuevar ed eibós. 


obros kal TÒ Zuwkparikóv eldos TOv Abywv Tpóros éxlynoe, kal 
rov "AvriaBévous Abyov Tov mepwpevov drodeKview ws odK Éorw 
dvridéyew, obDros mpwros dielNexrat, xabd doc IIAáreov év Eùôĝv- 
o1 (286 c). 

The connexion of Protagoras with the subtleties of Zeno is 
sufficiently attested. As to the evidence of Plato, besides the 
place in the Zuthydemus, there is the Theaetetus, where Protagoras 
is spoken of as a man of much dialectic subtlety. He has adopted 
the Heraclitean philosophy that there is naught but change, 
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and on it based a system that denies objective truth, and is 
summed up in the aphorism rdvrwv uérpov &v0pwos. It is not 
mere irony when Socrates (1648), after refuting this view, 
says they would not have ins eis of it so easily if its father 
(Protagoras) had been alive. Even in the dialogue called after 
him, in which his dialectical failure is most conspicuous, he is 
represented as acquainted with the common fallacy of Conver- 
sion (350 c). Aristotle also gives evidence tothe same effect 
(R. & P. $ 180), and an anecdote related by Simplicius connects 
Protagoras with Zeno in regard to one of the stock puzzles 
(E. & P. $ 104). 

The list of the works of Protagoras given by Diogenes (Ix 
$ 55) begins ‘réxvn épurrikQv. mepl wddys.’ It seems probable 
(though a different view is taken by Zeller pre-Socr. 11 482), 
that we have here one work under two titles, rept TáAys being 
a metaphorical, and réx»y épvorucàv an explanatory, title. This 
may be argued from Plato Soph. 232 D. The only ‘practical 
men’ (Snutovpyol) here under discussion are those concerned 
with laws and politics. The Stranger says rá ye ui» wepl masôv 
re kal karà play éxdorny réxvnv, à det wpds Exacrov aùròr roy 
Onptoupyoy dvrecwetyv, dednpocwwpéva Tov karaBéBrAnvras yeypap- 
péva TQ BovAouéwo paĝe. To which Theaetetus replies rà 
IIpwrayópeiá pot palvet mepi re wddns kal rv add\wv Texrü» 
elpnxévat. Here any allusion to an art of wrestling seems quite 
out of place. Cp. D. L. v1 84 when Antisthenes says (surely 
metaphorically) that he is vaAacoTuós. 

But that Diogenes attributes too much to Protagoras in 
morus Eristic spring from him alone, Dr. Sidgwick is able to 
show (loc. cit. P 299). Diogenes leaves out of account the 
method of application, the weapon, which was supplied by 
Socrates. In the Protagoras the defeat of the sophist at the 
hands of Socrates is represented as due to the fact that he can 
only make long speeches and is incapable of dialectic. ‘It 
seems to el ris incredible that if Protagoras had really not 
only practised, but actually invented, Eristic, as described in 
the Sophistes—methodical disputation by short questions and 
answers — he could ever have been represented as Plato 
represents him in the dialogue which bears his name' . . Again 
(p. 300) ‘ Protagoras, no doubt, was in a manner Eristic, just as 

eno was, but it was in a rhetorical manner: he very likely 
wrote a réxvn épwrwQv, as D. says: but if so we must suppose 
it merely to have contained instructions how to make speeches 
on both sides of a case, no doubt with the aid of logical 
fallacies.' ! 


1 Prof. Campbell is, I think, using misleading expressions when he 
speaks of the ‘negative dialectic’ of Zeno, and the ‘ éAeyxos of Zeno’ (notes 
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To this view of Protagoras' function in substance I incline to 
subseribe. But there are one or two considerations that seem 
to me to indicate that Protagoras may have made some advance 
in the method of disputation. Thus the mistake of Diogenes 
will be both smaller and more venial than it would otherwise 
appear. In the first place it is to be noted that Protagoras 
professes to be able to speak at any length that may be 
required. This, says Dr. Sidgwick, is only ‘a bit of his brag.’ 
It may be noted however that the statement is put forward 
T Socrates as a matter of common rumowr about Protagoras, 

ough it is a reputation which Protagoras by no means dis- 
claims: 329 B Ipwraydpas dé dde ixavós piv paxpods Myovs kal 
kahħoùs elev, ws abrà Aoi, lkarós dé kal dpwryfeis drokplvamta: 
kara Bpax? kal épduewos weptmetral re wal dwoddfacfo: Tw 
dmókpuriy, & òħiyois éorl wapecxevacpéva. In the latter portion 
of this passage a distinct claim is made to the art of Dialectic ; 
it goes a good deal further than 334 E, where Socrates, again on 
common rumour, asserts that Protagoras can put a particular 
answer either in short or at length (ep. 335 B). This is merely 
a part of the art of Expression, and isa claim also made by 
Gorgias (Gorg. 449 c). It seems to me a question whether Plato 
would have made Protagoras claim, or popular rumour ascribe to 
him, proficiency in this art, if it had been wholly alien from his 
practice. It is just because Protagoras does make the claim 
that he is so mortified at his failure. Gorgias—though he too 
was influenced by Zeno—makes no claim to any cross- 
questioning power, and he is little affected by Socrates’ success 
against him. Theodorus expressly repudiates the art; he has 
never learnt it, and he is not going to begin at his time of life 
(Theaet. 146 B). Hippias pours scorn upon it (Hipp, maj. 301 B, 
ep. Hipp. min. 378 A). ' 

It is true that Protagoras is hopelessly defeated by Socrates, 
and this is taken as showing that the method of question and 
answer, in all its forms, was unfamiliar to him. I will not 
insist on the point that Plato is playing both sides of the game ; 
it may of course be answered that ‘the coarsest satirist would 
not describe a man as quite unskilled im an art which he 
himself invented.’ But the difference between the two things 
must be remembered. Not only were the topics of the Socratic 
elenchus generally different from those of Eristic, but the 
Elenchus was a Method: Eristic was not. The Eristic in the 
hands of Socrates was liable to find himself in the same pre- 


on the Sophistes, p. 8) Not much stress can be laid on Soph, 217 c, 

attributing the method of questions to ' Parmenides, as the reference is 

gown merely to Plato's dialogue of that name, See Art. ‘Sophist' in 
nepe. Brit. 1x 270 a, 
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dicament as a man in a foreign land who has tried to get up the 
language from a conversation-book. 

In the article * Sophist' in the Encyc. Brit. the view is taken 
that there was a large element of Eristic, contemporary with, 
and independent of, Socrates. See p. 267 b ‘Incidentally we 
e two important facts, (1) that contemporary with the 

ialectic of Socrates there was an eristic, (2) that this eristic 
was mainly applied to ethical questions’; also the arguments 
adduced ibid. p. 270 a, and Archer-Hind on Phaedo 90 c. 

The difficulty, however, of identifying these Eristic Sophists 
is great, and on the whole I believe that wherever we find 
in Plato the word épwrikós (or its synonym dvridoyeds) 
certain persons are held in view who were in fact, either 
directly or indirectly, pupils of Socrates. These are first and 
foremost Euclides of Megara and his school, of whom Diogenes 
Laertius says (II 106) of dx’ adrod Meyapixol mpooryopetorro, 
elr’ épiorixol, torepov è diarexrixoi, obs obrws wvduace Tpüros 
Acoviotos ò Xadxnddvios dia TÓ mpòs epwrnow kal dwrdxpioww rovs 
Aéyovs dtarlGecOar. In the same author (11 30) we doubtless 
have a tradition of some rival Socratic school: (Socrates) épar 
Evxrelinv éorovdaxéra wept rods épiorixods Adbyous, à EvxAeldy, 
Edn, coploras uà» Suvjoe xpíja0at dvOpwmros 66 obdapcs. 

The other school glanced at by Plato, under this name, is 
that of Antisthenes. In Soph. 2518 the Eleatic stranger says 
that by attempting predication (by saying that & is ToAMÁ, or 
T 0ÀÀÓ,' ëv) rois Te véous kal TOY "yepóvrwv Trois éyiuabéce Bolvny 
mwapeoxevdxapev : these dyiuade’s, we read, xaípovaw ok éüvres 
d-yabov AXévyew AvOpwrov, àXXà TÓ pev dya0bv dya0óv, rü» de 
dvOpwrov avOpwrov. evrvyxdves yap, © Ocairnre, ws eypuat, 
wodAdkts Ta ToLadTa éorovdaxdow, vlore mperBurépots åvô pw- 
wow, kal rò wevlas THs wept Ppdynoww Krhocews Ta 
raara TeGavpaxdot, kal 69 Ti kal mdocodov olopévas TOT” avrd 
dvevpnxéva. It was this very quibble about predication, 
arising out of a misunderstanding of the nature of the copula, 
that was characteristic of Antisthenes. (Grote rr 434, 111 521; 
Zeller Socrates p. 297, pre-Socr. 11 456 note.) 

The word óy4ua0/s seems to show that the actual persons 
indicated were rather pupils of Antisthenes, than A. himself, 
who was only some five years older than Plato (Dr. Thompson 
Phaedrus p. 175 note)! It was one point about Eristic that 
it took so short a time to learn that it was never too late to 
begin. The word véos also has its point: mere schoolboys 
were able to learn Eristic: see Rep. 498 A, 539 5B. The last 


1 The date of his birth is uncertain (R. & P. 214; Zeller Socr. 285, 6). 
I do not know on what groundszUeb.-Heinze (p. 129) place it at ‘about 
444 B.C.' Even so he would not be more than 45 at Socrates’ death. 
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words of the extract contain a personal hit. Antisthenes was 
poor in worldly goods, and yet when asked (Xen. Symp. iii 8) 
on what he prides himself, he says ém? wAoórg. Subsequently 
(iv 34) he explains that the wealth of which he was speakin 

was wealth of mind. The anecdote may well have a historica 
basis, and thus give point to Plato's gibe in the Theaetetus, 
that Antisthenes was as poor in $póvgo:s as in gold or lands. 

The attack on Eristic in the Huthydemus is levelled mainly 
at him (Grote 1 537 note; Zeller p. 119). The chief evidence 
for this is the mock eulogy on the Eristics pronounced by 
Socrates near the end of the dialogue (303 c foll.) Socrates 
praises them on three grounds. The first is that they only 
care for the approbation of people like themselves. The 
second is a ‘really popular and kindly feature’; by for- 
bidding us to speak of anything as ‘ fair,’ or ‘good,’ or ‘ white,’ 
and indeed disallowing predication altogether, they not only 
stop the mouths of others, but, what is more, their own ; so no 
one can be offended : rodro wdvu xapiev Té dori kal TÓ érax0és 
TÀ» Abywv dádaipeirai, The reference to Antisthenes is here 
unmistakable. The third point is that any one can learn the 
art in a short time; he has noticed how soon Ctesippus was 
able to pick it up. 

Antisthenes, the sincerity of whose purpose cannot be 
doubted, and whose whole interest lay with questions of 
Conduct, was glad of a short cut that abridged the field of 
philosophy which he regarded as superfluous and which he 
was indeed unable to appreciate (Zeller Socrates pp. 292 foll.). 
And though sincere himself he was the father of a sect who 
brought philosophy into contempt, much as the mendicant 
friars did religion at a later day. 

Plato and Antisthenes were thoroughly antipathetic. Plato 
loved the pleasures of Reason, and probably was not indifferent 
to the pleasures of Sense; Antisthenes would rather be visited 
by Madness than Pleasure (Diog. L. vr 3). Indeed Plato's 
feud with him may well have been fiercer than against 
Euclides, if only because Antisthenes lived in Athens, while 
Euclides was at Megara. 

It is important to remember that at the time when the 
Meno was written, the three men whom Plato had chiefly to 
regard as heads of rival schools were Isocrates the rhetor, 
Euclides, and Antisthenes. Each of these four men, as xepapeds 
kepa.et, was engaged in continual wrangle with each of the others. 
The works of two of them are before us to speak for themselves ; 
the titles of the works of the two others, preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, are sufficient to show the part they played. But 
even in reading the works of the two surviving authors we 
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a have to work to a great extent blindfold in making out the 
a history of this ‘literary feud’; as the etiquette of the time, 
mE borrowed perhaps from Comedy, which no longer lampooned 
4 individuals by name, discouraged the introduction of the names 


E" of living persons. The terms ‘Sophist,’ ‘Rhetor,’ ‘ Eristic' 
: '| . have all become mere polemic missiles; *Isocrates includes 
"d Plato with Euclides and Antisthenes as Eristics ; Plato calls 
Euclides and Antisthenes Eristics, and Isocrates a Rhetor or 
7 nuhyopos ; while each of the four was to himself a ‘philosopher,’ 
' and to his brother teacher a ‘sophist’ (see Dr. Thompson's Gorgias, 
t! App. II pp. 177 foll. ; Zeller pre-Socratics 11 432). There 
f was perhaps no form of attack to which Plato was more sensitive 
than that which identified him with a class of teachers whom 
he hated as cheapening Philosophy and bringing it into 
; contempt. Hence his continual endeavour to draw a broad 
line between Eristic and the Elenchus, of which latter he felt 
i himself the lawful proprietor as the heir of Socrates. 
u For a list of passages iu Plato bearing on éptorixy or ávri- 
Aeyucj see Campbell, Introduction to the Sophist p. liv, note, 
and Sidgwick in J. P. 1v 304 foll. 

The earliest reference to Eristic in Plato appears to be in 
the Lysis 211 B (Socrates, about to converse with Menexenus, 
is addressing Lysis): &AAà Spa Saws émixouphoes por, ¿dy pe 
éAéyxew éemcxepy 6 Mevé£evos * ?) ok olo0a brvépiorixés éoTw ; 
i Nal uà Ala, čpn, spbdpa ye ° dia raîråá rou kal BovrAopal ce aùr 

: SiaréyerOar. “Iva, Rv © éyw, kararyéAaoTos yévwpar; Ov pa Ala, 
Epn, GNA’ tva adrdv Koddoys. — Ilófev ; Fv © éyo* ob padiov’ Sewds 
yap ò GvOpuwros, Krnolrrov paénrjs. Later in the dialogue, 
after the paradox has been broached that everything loves its | 
opposite (216 A), elev’ Fv 5° yú’ oók áXXókoro», © Mevé£ere ; 
kal huiv eU00s Lopevor émimndjoovrac oro. of wdooopot àrópes, ol 
dyrtNoycxol, and will ask us if Love is not opposite to Hate, 
and whether Hate loves Love, and so forth. 

Here it is extremely difficult to identify the ¢morixol or 
dvridoytxol, though I think that a definite recognizable class is 
indicated.! We naturally look to find in them some con- 
temporaries of Socrates, and indeed it must be allowed that 
if the Eristics of Plato are always post-Socratic, an anachronism 
is involved in making Socrates speak of them as he does. 
Further, if the Eristics of the Euthydemus really derived their 
art from Socrates, how extraordinary is the position that 
Socrates is there made to take up in regard to them! And yet 

s. such were the dramatic exigencies when Plato had once deter- 
2 mined to make Socrates the mouthpiece of his own views. (See 


1 Sidgwick however (J.P. 1v 805) thinks that the use of épiorixds in 
the Lysis is * untechnical.' 
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Zeller p. 95.) And the anachronism is not greater than many 
others that we find in utterances put into the mouth of Socrates 
by Plato. The traditions of the drama demanded little of 
consistency or realism, nor was the philosophic dialogue much 
more rigorous. So I think it not impossible that in Menexenus, 
of whom Socrates is so afraid, we must find a pupil who has 
borrowed his arms (indirectly) from Socrates himself. But the 
complications extend farther. Ctesippus in the Huthydemus, 
and Menexenus in the dialogue named after him, appear as 
pupils of Socrates. Ctesippus, as genuine disciple of Socrates, 
at first vigorously takes up arms against the two Eristics, who 
are themselves (though Plato gives no hint of this) indirect 
and unrecognized disciples. Towards the end of the dialogue 
Ctesippus has mastered their art. The Lysis, though almost 
certainly earlier than the Huthydemus, may have a later 
dramatic date, and so regard Ctesippus as having already got 
up Eristic, and passed on his lightly-won acquisition to Mene- 
xenus. Thus it would seem that Ctesippus besides being son 
of Socrates is also his—shall we say ’—great-grandson ; while 
Menexenus, also his son, is, through Antisthenes, Euthydemus 
and Ctesippus, one generation yet farther removed. 

A late date for the dialogue Huthydemus is claimed by 
Sidgwick (ut sup. p. 306), who would assign it to the same 
period as the Sophist. This is on the ground that it expressly 
identifies Eristic with Sophistie, speaking of Euthydemus and 
his mate as ‘Sophists.’ But were the successive uses of the 
word ‘Sophist’ so well defined that we can infer a late date 
for this dialogue from the fact that Plato therein applies the 
title to a class of teachers who were certainly in existence soon 
after the death of Socrates, and of whom Plato must always 
have disapproved, whether he happened to call them ‘Sophists’ 
or not? I cannot then see any necessity for placing the 
Euthydemus any later than the Republic, or for not placing 
it, as H. Jackson does, among the Educational dialogues 
leading up to that work. 

But who were Euthydemus and Dionysodorus? Unless 
they, directly or indirectly, derived their art from Socrates, the 
whole theory of the Socratic origin of Eristic breaks down. 
That they were ever direct pupils of Socrates his attitude to 
them makes dramatically impossible. But that they may have 
been pupils of Euclides or Antisthenes is not at all impossible. 
Socrates could hardly be made to face his own spiritual children 
without recognizing them ; the same obligation does not hold 
of spiritual grandchildren. 

That Euthydemus and Dionysodorus were real persons may, 
I think, be assumed. Grote indeed (1 536) says ‘That they 
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correspond to any actual persons at Athens is neither proved 
nor provable.’ Schleiermacher, on the other hand, ‘cannot 
make out who the two Sophists were personally, but he 
conceives them 4s obscure persons, deserving no notice’ (ibid. 
p- 537 note). There is no other instance, apparently, in Plato, 
of imaginary persons introduced with names (Zeller pre-Socr. 
II 425 note 4). Euthydemus is mentioned in the Cratylus 
386 D, where the phrase ovdé kar’ Evdudnusy ye is proverbial 
for oŭðè kar’ épwrruc». Here it is of course not impossible that 
the proverb should have been drawn from a fictitious character, 
but surely unlikely (Zeller pre-Socr. 11 457 note). Euthydemus 
is also mentioned as the authór of sophisms by Aristotle Soph. 
El. ch. 20-177 b 12, and Rhet. 11 ch. 24=1401 a 26, and it 
happens that the particular sophisms that Aristotle quotes are 
not found in Plato's Euthydemus. Dionysodorus is probably 
the same person who is mentioned by Xen. (Mem. 111 i 1) as 
professing the art of strategy (cp. Huthyd. 271 D). 

There is no explicit allusion to Eristic in the Gorgias. ‘In 
the Meno, which I should place between the Gorgias and the 
Republic, we have Sophistic and Eristic side by side and un- 
connected. The Sophists are still our old friends: they are not 
exactly attacked : tloy are even half-defended against Anytus. 
But Eristic is noticed quite independently: it is contrasted 
with the method of Socrates as a perverse kind of Dialectic’ 
(Sidgwick ut supra p. 305). At a later time not only is the 
Eristic included by Plato in the class ‘Sophist,’ but it is the 
type which the term Sophist pre-eminently suggests. 

In the Phaedrus 261 B foll. we have the distinction, already 
mentioned, between the two kinds of ‘adverse speakers’ 
(dyriNoyixol), first the Rhetoricians, Gorgias, etc. ; then the 
* descendants of the Eleatic Palamedes.' 

In the Rep. 4535 Socr. and Glaucon have acknowledged 4\Anv 
$ócw Addo Sety émirndevew, yuvatxds è kal dvdpds AAA. elvai. 
Yet they are proposing to give the same employment to men 
and women. How can they reconcile this? Socrates proceeds: 
°H yevvala, Fv © yó, © DIAaókwr, ù Sbvams Ths dvriXOyucfis 
réxvyns. Th 0$; “Ort, elroy, Ookoücl uo els abri» kal Axovres 
Tool éum[mTeu kal oleat ovx épl(ew, àAXà SiaréyerOar, ded TÓ 
ph 90vac0a. Kar’ etn Statpovpevos TÒ Aeyóuevov ériakomeiv, ANNA 
kar’ avro TÓ Üvoua Üuokew rod Xex0éyros Thy évavrlwcw, Epic, 
où Suaréxrw, mpds aGAAHAovs xpwpevor. Socrates in what follows 
applies this to their own case. They have accepted wdvu 
dvdpelws T€ kal éporixGs the word &AAg» as a verbal counter, 
without considering whether the Otherness of sex is relevant to 
the Otherness of employment. Here dvriAcyixy is represented 
as differing from Dialectic, not by any perverse intent, but by 
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imperfect training and limitation of view, Somewhat later in 
the dialogue (498 foll.) we find it strongly insisted upon that 
education in philosophy shall be thorough and shall not begin 
too early. "Those short, cheap courses taken before the mind is 
mature for the subject, and in the intervals of practical business 
(cp. Ewuthad. 304 c) are worse than useless, They leave no 
abiding impression, and stand in the way of anything better, 
In fact men have never had a chance of getting acquainted with 
real Philosophy, which aims at Truth and keeps at a distance 
rà Kowa re kal épurrikà xal ugóauógce üXXome Telvovra $ Tpós 
ifar xal Épr xal éw ikas kal év lila cwvovglaus (499 A). 
Similar is the tendency of a later passage 539 B: philosophy 
must not be begun too young: oluac ydp ce où AehnOdvae dre 
ol pewpaxicxo, öra» TÓ mpüror Mryuwvw -*yebuwrai, ds waj 
abTrOs karaxpürrat, del els avtidoylar ypwyerot, Kal pipovpmerot 
robs éfeMéyxyovras avrol dAdous éMeyxouss yalporres Gowep 
ckvhaxu TQ EXxew Te kai emapárrew TQ oyy Tobs WAnoloy 
ae. An older man approaches the thing in a more earnest 
ns and is werpewrepos (cp. the word at Soph. 216 B quoted 
below). 

In Phaedo 89 n foll, on the dvriXoyuxol is thrown the blame 
for the existence of certain jusóXoyo—haters of philosophy. 
(See Archer-Hind's note on drw kal kdrw orpégmerar 90 o.) Cp. 
101 £, where their defective dialectic is pointed out. In the 
Theaetetus at 154 D Socrates tells Theaetetus that if he answers 
contrary to his opinion Evpemidetdy re £vuBüoeraue 9 pev "yàp 
yAGrra avédeyxros huw čara, 7) 66 pphv ovx dvédeyxros. OEAT. 
ANNO. ZQ. Ovdxodv el èv 6euyol kal sopol é»yó re kal od Fuer, 
wavTa Ta TOV ppevaw é£-rakóres, dn &y TÒ Noamòv ék Te(xovoías 
àXMjAcy aromepwuevot, cuveNOdvres coguroTiKas els uáxmv Tours, 
&dAXjAw» Tovs Adyous Tots Néyos ékpovouev—but as we are poor 
ordinary creatures in pursuit of Truth, we have no time for 
such frivolities (Sidgwick ut supra p. 306 notes that here Eristic 
is definitely identified with Sophistic). Then at 165 p E we have 
the picture of the Eristic free-lance, the mweAracrixds dvhp 
pucOdpopos ¿v Aóyos. Lastly, at 197 A, how will Socrates (asks 
Theaetetus) carry on discourse if he is debarred from such 
words as dyvociv and oumévac? Socrates does not know; ei 
pévros Fv ávriNoywós, he says, he would not only have professed 
to abstain from these phrases, but have come.down sharply on 
any one who used them. 

In the Sophistes we are introduced to a Stranger, 7d peév 
eyévos ¿Ë ’Edéas, ératpov 06 rav áp IIapuevióny kal Znvwva, páña 
dé dvdpa d«Xócojov. Can this be some Higher Power come to 
convict us of ignorance, 0eós dy ris éAeykrwkós ? asks Socrates. 
Theodorus replies Ovx oros ó rpómos, © Zdkpares, Tod £évov, 
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dAAà perpusrepos TO» wept ras Épibas dowovdaxérwr. He is no 
mere Eristic. 

In what follows, the fourth! of the * preliminary definitions' 
of the Sophist clearly corresponds to the Eristic: 7d xpnuarı- 
orixdy "yévos, épuaTucijs bv réxvns, THs ávT(Noywt)s, kré. (226 A). 
Following this we have a definition which unmistakeably points 
to Socrates himself or his true followers. It is summed up at 
231B: rays è wadeurixfjs 6 wept zy pdraov dotocodlay "yvyvó- 
pevos EXeyxos év TQ viv Moye mapapavévri pndev GAN Quy elvaa 
Aeyéo8w Xy 7 yéver yevvaia cogioTixh.? 

The final definition makes the sophist a conscious impostor, 
and that of two kinds (Soph. 268 B foll.): rò» uév ónuocíg re 
kal pakpois byos pds wAHOGos elpwveverOar xabop®, tiv dé ldig 
kal Bpaxéot Myotis dvayxdfovra roy mpoadiadeyduevov évarriodoyew 
avróv abre kTé. 

In this dialogue the Sophist, as Sidgwick (ut supra p. 296) 
points out, is ‘expressly contrasted with both the Statesman 
and the Rhetor.’ That is, he has ousted from the title the 
persons who in the earlier dialogues are chiefly before one’s 
mind when ‘sophists’ are spoken of. He resembles the true 
Dialectician * as a wolf does a dog.’ 

The last passage in Plato demanding notice is Phil. 17 a. 
Right Classification is the special faculty of the dtadexrixéds (cp. 
Phaedr. 266 B): ol 56 viv rav dvOpóTwv cool (i.e. the half- 
educated ‘imperfect’ Socratics), instead of making sub-classes, go 
straight from the One to the infinity of particulars: rà àé uéca 
abrovds éxpevyer, ols dtaxexwpiorat TÓ Te SeadexTiKWs máXww kal TÒ 
EpirrixGs Huds moretcOar mpds adAjAovs Tovs Adyous (See W. H. T. 
in J.P. vri 301). 

The chief references to Eristic in Isocrates are the following: 
(see Sidgwick ut supra pp. 292, 293; Dr. Thompson's Phaedrus 
pp. 172 foll. ; also note on 100 A 6). 

In the oration xarà Trav Zojwróv, an early work, the word 
épiorixés does not occur; but near the beginning we read réis 
yap obk ay puojoeev dua kal Karadpovijcee prov này TOv wept 
ras &pdas dtarpiBdvrwv of mrpocrootyrar péev Thy adnOeay reiv 
«ré. ; § 20 the composers of the old réxvat were worse ràv wept 
Tas Ép.óas kaMvOovuévov. 

At the beginning of the Helena (10) after the references to 
Antisthenes and Plato, we have the followers of Huclides spoken 


1 Or, in the later summary, the fifth (281 £) ris aywrrorixns mep Adyous 
Tis GÓAn más, THY épuarucov Téxvqv aħwpiopévos. On this definition the Encyc. 
Brit. Art. ‘Sophist,’ p. 207 & notes that it makes the matter of anti-logic 
*Justice, ‘Injustice’ and other abstractions (225 c): further, that ‘it 
represents the earlier eristics, contemporaries of Socrates, whom it was | 
necessary to distinguish from the teachers of forensic oratory.’ (See p. 278.) 


2 Or at 281 E 6ofov éumodiwy papası Trepi djrvxiv cabapris. 
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of thus: dAdko ôè epi ras Epdas SiarplBovor rds ovdév pé» 
wperovoas KTÈ, 

In the tract ad Nicoclem (2) 51 we read : wept èv TOv yupra- 
oluv rüv Tis Vvxfjs dudicByrovow ol rept ry» duXocodíar bvres, kal 
gacw ol uéy did Tov épuarukOv Adywr, ol dé did TOv rodirikGy, ol 
dé dt’ drwy Twv ppovipwrépous ExecOar rods avrots wAnodfovras. 

In the Antidosts (15) 45 we are told that some work at 
mythology, some on the poets, some on military history : dÀXo 
dé wes wepl ras épwrices kal dmroxploeas yeysvacw, ods ávrtXo- 
yixovs KaXovoty, 

In $ 258 of the same work we read rv epi ras ¿puas 
orovdaféyrwy Evol Twes duolws Bracdnpoior wepl TOv NOywr Tor 
kowüvr kal rar xpnoluwy dowep ol pavrdérara TOv dvOpwrwy. 
This is aimed at Plato (Sidgwick ut supra p. 293): § 261 
hyo yap kal rovs év rois éporexots Abyois Suvacrevovras (again 
Plato and his school) xai rods wept rù» dorpodoylavy Kal riw 
yewuerplay kal rà Toaira Tov padnudrwv diarplBovras ov Brá- 
wre GNX’ woherely rods cuvdvras, éAMarro pev Gv brioxvobvrat, 
melo 5 dv rois Aois Soxotow. 

In the Panathenaicus, his latest. work, published in 339 B.c. 
after Plato’s death, he adopts much the same tone as in the 
Antidosis: (I have much respect for the current education) \éyw 
dé rw te yewuerplay kal T)» dorpodoylay kal rods diaddyous 
TOUS épiarixods kaXovuévovs : but these things are only for boys ; 
and so forth (Jebb Attic Orators 11 131). 

There are many allusions to Eristic in Aristotle. It may be 
assumed that these are in all cases aimed at rival post-Socratic 
schools, that is chiefly the ‘imperfect’ schools of the Megarians 
and Cynics (Sidgwick in J.P. v 70, 71). The ‘Sophistici 
Elenchi’—an appendix to the Topica—is a series of solutions 
of eristic puzzles. At ii 2—165 b 7 he defines ¿portiko? Ayo 
as ol ék rà» pawopévwv dvddtwr, wh Üvrwov é, cvANoywTwol 1) 
$auóuevo. suddoyorixol. The following places may also be 
referred to: Topica VIII xi 1 foll., especially óvexoAalvovres ody 
dywrirrtkds kal où dtadexrixds TotoÜüvTes Tas Õıarpıßás (see Grote 
Aristotle p. 366); Rhet. 1 xi 15=1371 a 7 (see Cope’s note) and 
II xxiv=1402 a5 and 14. 
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EXCURSUS VI 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGRATION IN PLATO (on 81 A 21 ff.) 


The belief that the soul has some persistence after death, 
that the ghost of a man has power at least for some time after 
it has quitted the body, was shared by the early Greeks with 
many primitive races. This stage of belief we find in Homer 
(IL. xxii 65 foll. ; Od. x1). Already in Homer we also note 
the emergence of a belief in certain future rewards and 
punishments. But from this primitive belief to the doctrines 
of Immortality and Transmigration is a considerable step. 
Transmigration implies not merely a dream-like echo of life 
reverberating after death, but a series of lives each as real and 
vivid as the present, or even more so. How was this step 
taken by the Greeks ? 

To this question Zeller answers that in this matter the 
mysteries, especially the Orphic, do seem to have acted as the 
teachers of a higher truth. ‘The doctrine of metempsychosis 
seems really to have passed from the theology of the mysteries 
into Philosophy.’ ‘In the Orphic theology transmigration is 
clearly to be found, and the probabilities are very strongly 
against its having come there through the medium of the 
philosophers’ (Zeller pre-Socratics, I pP. 69, 71). Plato 
nowhere definitely connects the notion of transmigration with 
the Orphies. In the Phaedo 70 c, he speaks of transmigration 
simply as a madaids Adyos. But in the Cratylus 400 c ol dd 
"Opóéa are credited with a doctrine which is at any rate closely 
connected with Transmigration, namely that the body is a 
prison in which the soul is pent in punishment for some ancient 
sin. With this we may connect Phaedo 62B 6 uèv ob» èv 
åmopphrois Aeyópevos Tepl adrdv Nóyos ws Ev Tw ppovpå spèr ol 
dvOpwro. kré., where ‘the ancient commentators explain that the 
Orphic traditions are meant.’ 

Cicero indeed (Tusc. Disp. r $ 38) speaks of Pherecydes of 
Scyrus as the first who taught the doctrine of transmigration. 
The evidence is late and poor, and is rejected by Zeller. It is 
possible that its foundation is the statement of Theopompus 
(Diog. L. 1 $ 116) rofrov (Pherecydes) rpGrov epi púsews kal 
Gedy “EAnot ypd yaa But the doctrine of transmigration may 
have been taught long before it was committed to writing. The 
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mythical element is very large in the accounts of Pherecydes. 
Suidas says of him that no one trained him, ¿AN atrdv hoxnxévas 
xTnoduevov Tà Dowlxwy dréxpupa  BigMa, that he divides with 
Cadmus of Miletus the reputation of being the first prose-writer, 
«al prov tov wept THs mereunwuxwoews Abyor elowyjoacOa. 

The question whence the Orphics derived their doctrine is 
hard to answer. Herodotus (11 123) says it was derived from 
Egypt: mp&roe óë kal rovde ròv Aóryov Alyvmrcol celo. ol elwévres, 
ws ávÜparrov ux? ddavards dort, ToU odparos 06 kaorad0lvorros els 
&4XXo ¿@oy alel yeyvduevov ecdverar’ émeày à wavra wepéAOy Tà 
xepaata, kal rà Oadrdoowa kal Tà werewa, airis és dvOpwrov côpa 
ywdpevov écüóvew: Ty repuprvow è aùr) ylverOar ¿y Toxo 
ETET. ToóT TQ Adyy elol of 'EAMjyov éxpíjcavro, oi uéy Tpórepor, 
ol è torepov, ws lily écvrüyr éóvri: Trav éyw eldws Tà ovvduara 
ov ypdgw. (At ch. 81 he says that the Orphic or Bacchic 
rites are really Egyptian.) It is clear from this passage that 
some of those who taught the doctrine of transmigration in 
Greece, acknowledged no indebtedness to Egypt. It may be 
that Herodotus, finding similar doctrines in Egypt, supposed 
that the Greeks had borrowed them, a notion which his priestly 
informers naturally encouraged. Grote (Ir 202) speaks of the 
belief in metempsychosis as ‘having its root in the Egyptian 
and Oriental religions.’ But Zeller shows how easily such a 
doctrine may have grown up independently on Greek soil. ‘If 
the soul is conceived as a breath-like essence which dwells in 
the body, and leaves it after death, . . the question inevitably 
arises whence this essence comes, and whither it goes. For 
answer to this question, a child-like imagination is most easily 
satisfied with the simple notion that there is a place, invisible 
to us, in which the departed souls remain, and from which the 
newly-born come forth. . . From this there is but a step to the 
theory that the same souls which previously inhabited a body 
should afterwards enter another body" (pre-Socratics 1 p. 78 
note). We may point to the sixth century B.C. as an epoch to 
which important advances in Greek religious thought may be 
referred (Anrich, das antike Mysterienwesen). 

The doctrine of Transmigration played an important part in 
the system of the Pythagoreans. tt oes not appear, however, 
that the school claimed to have originated the doctrine; and 
the probable conclusion is that they received it from the 
Orphics, with whom they were closely connected. 

Plato unmistakeably copied his mythical descriptions of 
the soul after death from the Pythagoreans (Zeller pre-Socr. 
1 482). At Gorg. 492 E foll. we have the etymology cdua from 
cua suggested, the body being the tomb of the soul (Cp. 
Phaedr. 250 c xaOapol Syres kal &áajuav Tot rovrov 8 viv cua 
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wepipépovres óvojádouev, dorpéov rpbwov Sedecuevpévac.) That 
the passage in the Gorgias is drawn from the Pythagorean 
Philolaus is made almost certain by Dr. Thompson in his note. 
In the words that follow, xal roüro dpa ris pvPoroyv Kopewds dxhp 
tows Zexedds Tis N "I radexds, the reference is still to Philolaus, 
not to Empedocles, as some have thought. For as_ the 
proverbial expression was ZixeXos kouyòs dvip, why should the 

: amendment # I7a\ixéds have been added, unless use the 
writer referred to was really an Italian, as Philolaus, rather 
than a Sicilian, as Empedocles? (Zeller Plato 126, note 81). 
In the Cratylus 400 8 c (quoted above) there appears a slight 
divergence between the Orphics and the Pythagoreans. We are 
told that some (rwes) connect eàua with ojua; these we may 
conclude to be the Pythagoreans, as in the passages from the 
Gorgias and Phaedrus just referred to. Socrates prefers the 
etymology connecting capa with ofecOa, which oi åugl 
"Opdéa support. 

But however much of mythical material Plato may have 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans, his debt to them as regards 
any philosophic account of the soul is almost nothing. The 
Pythagoreans hardly attempted to connect their views of the 
future state, the product of moral instinct and poetic imagina- 
tion, with the more scientific parts of their system (Zeller 
pre-Socr. 1 485-7). It may be remarked that though Philolaus 
is once mentioned in the Phaedo as discountenancing suicide, 
yet Kebes has ‘heard nothing clear from him’ ; and there is no 
hint of Pythagorean sources in any of the philosophic theorems 
on which the arguments for immortality in that dialogue are 
based. 

In much the same position stand Heraclitus and Empedocles, 
who held similar views. Of Heraclitus, Zeller says: ‘It is 
doubtless his opinion that souls enter the body from a higher 
existence, and after death, when they have proved themselves 
worthy of this privilege, they return as daemons into a purer 
life’ (ut supra 11 87). But this view is in no way co-ordinated 
with his general philosophy. 

So wit ivan to Empedocles. In a well-known passage he 
introduces a fallen spirit explaining that any daluwy who sins 
is doomed to wander for 30,000 dpa: from the society of the 
Blessed, 

dudpevov mayroia uà xpóyov etŠea. Órqràv, 
&pyaAéas Biórovo j.eraAAáa covra KeAcvOous. 


Qv koi éyà viv eine, puyas 0eó0ey kai adyrys. 


But interesting as is this and his other utterances about the 
history of the soul, the whole topic is an excrescence on his 
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system. ‘There remains only the supposition that he adopted 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis and all P. on it, from 
the Orphico-Pythagorean tradition, without combining it 
scientifically with "his hilosophie convictions advanced in 
another place and in another connexion’ (Zeller ut supra 11 177). 

Thus for a long time the stream of myth and that of philo- 
sophy ran on side by side, touching, but hardly commingling. 
* À scientific basis was first given to the belief in immortality 
by Plato' (Zeller ut supra 1 74). This basis is found in the 
doctrine of Ideas. 

"To examine the progress of Plato's views as shown in his 
various myths of the soul's history is an interesting, but very 
difficult task. In the suggestions that we have as to the future 
state in Apol. 40 E foll, there is but little advance from the 
Homeric standpoint. In the myth that concludes the Gorgias, 
the material is again of the simplest kind. After death the 
good are sent to the Islands of the Blest, the bad to Tartarus, 
and the only refinement is the distinction between curable and 
incurable sinners (526 B). The case is very different when we 
come to the Phaedrus, the Republic and the Phaedo. What- 
ever may have been the order in which these dialogues were 
written, they agree in this, that in each the mythical material 
is accompanied by an assertion of the soul's commerce with 

! Ideas, and a demonstration of its immortality. Finally in the 
| Timaeus we have myth and philosophy fused into one. 

In the Phaedrus after the proof of immortality given in 
ch. xxiv (245 0-246 A) follows the myth of the soul's history 
—‘a masterpiece of the author's myth-making genius: the ex- 
emplary specimen of an art of which he has left us many other 
instances, but none so brilliant and elaborate.’ I quote from Dr. 
Thompson, Intr. p. xviii, who proceeds: *In one respect, indeed, 
this discourse may be said to differ from similar philosophical 
myths which are scattered in the Platonic writings ; it is, in most 
of its parts, a deliberate allegory, in which the thing signified 
is designed to be intelligible to the instructed hearer or reader.' 
In his note on 246 p, however, he admits that ‘the sign and 
the thing signified are intentionally fused.’ And indeed a 
close examination reveals (as must be the case with almost any 
allegory) not merely certain gaps in the statement, but incon- 
sistencies. 

The soul is likened to a winged charioteer driving a winged 
pair of horses. By this we have figured the tripartite division 
of the soul, as explained in the Republic. The charioteer is 
Reason, the two steeds are Spirit and Appetite. All three 
elements are in the m state winged (2515) With the 
gods both charioteer and horses are noble, but with other souls 
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the steed Appetite is of à baser strain. The ‘wing’ does not 
represent any part of the soul; but something material with 
which the soul is linked. Though the wing is of the nature 
of càpa, it is the finest and purest cQua: Kexowwvnxe Öé ry 
páMora Tay wept TÒ aj, ToU 0clov (246 D). It bears aloft that 
to which it is attached, and the Being thus upborne is an 
á0ávarov fov. It is compounded of Soul and Matter ; but the 
union of the two is indissoluble, But the soul that loses its 
wings is borne down to earth, receives an earthy body and 
becomes Ovnrév tov. Earth, the grossest material element“ 
cannot be indissolubly united with soul, and their union is 
liable to be broken by death. 

The wing is thus an upward tendency acting on the soul, 
and counteracting a permanent downward tendency. How the 
loss of the wings takes place Plato proceeds to explain. There 
is no suggestion of any original sin to bring this about, as in 
the lines of Empedocles; the fall seems regarded mainly as a 
matter of fate (rivl evrrvxía xpyoduevn 248 c), as in the Timaeus. 

A vast procession of gods and daemons (unfallen spirits) 
ever follows the winged chariot of Zeus, as it moves on its 
providential course within the heavenly sphere. The daemons 
severally follow the train of their patron god, and are thus 
already differentiated. Within this sphere there is no lack of 
fair sights and journeys, and here the gods, as they fulfil their 
several courses, may be followed by any soul that wills. 

But all souls, even those of the gods, require occasional 
refreshing with their proper sustenance, that is by commerce | 
with the world of Reality, the world of Ideas. So ‘there isa 
route which they tread only on their high feast days—a route 
din from first to last, leading to the very apex of the arch 
which supports the vault of heaven, and there opening upon its 
outer circumference, whence they can feast their eyes on the 
glories of the supra-celestial region, which far exceed the 0éa. 
évrds obpavoÜ in beauty, as the road which leads to them exceeds 
in difficulty the beaten highways on which the gods ordinarily 
go to and fro’ (Dr. Thompson on 247 A). Only the chariots 
of the gods perform this journey with ease and certainty. 
With them also Reason, the charioteer, directs the two steeds, 
Spirit and Appetite ; but in their case all the three elements 
are noble. 

In this way the nutrition of the wing is accomplished ; for 
the wing, as we read at 246 p, is nourished on the ‘ fair, wise and 
good’; in which words, as Dr. Thompson points out, the allegory 
is partially dropped. The same sense is given at 247 p where 
the allegory is for the time dropped altogether: the didvoa of 
the gods, and of all souls which are destined to receive their 
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rightful inheritance, is fed on pure intelligence (vp re xol 
èmiıorhun axnpdry). (How it is that some souls fail to enter 
into ‘their rightful inheritance’ is explained in the sequel.) 

These are borne round one ‘revolution’ (mepufopá) in con- 
templation of the Ideas. By the mepıpopá here we must under- 
stand, not the Great Year of 10,000 years, but a lesser period. 

| divery tenth millennium is spent by the souls in achieving, or 
attempting, the supra-celestial circuit. The remaining 9000 
| years consist of nine periods of ‘life’ followed by as many 
| periods of ‘ death’ (249 A B, 256 zg). Certain expressions indeed, 
as 248 E els uy yap TÒ aùrò Sev Free 7) Wuxh ékáoTn, ovk ádukvei- 
| Tat éràv uvpiwy suggest that there are ‘ten millennial probations’ 
| (Dr. Thompson ad loc.) the supra-celestial mepiopá being ex- 
clusive of these. Such apparent inconsistencies are quite unim- 
portant ; indeed it is hard to see how the supra-celestial state 
could be measured by time at all. (Cp. a parallel inconsistency 
| between the Phaedrus and the Republic pointed out in the 
| note on 81 B 33 évárq érei.) 
| As to the word vou, it is used here as a synonym for the 
whole yvx?, where the distinction between the charioteer and 
| the steeds is not insisted on, and the allegory is for the time 
| abandoned. (So at 256 A we have rà Berrlw rijs Qavolas, and 
O o? Tác? 0cÓoyuéva TH dtavolg. Cp. also 2515 mca "yàp fv 
$? Vuxh) Tò máu wrepwrh with 249 0 pévn mrepodrar Ù Tod 
duXosóQov 0 Ld v oua.) 

The souls run the circuit of the Ideas, Justice, Temperance, 
Knowledge, etc., until they come back to the point from which 
they have started. After its feast of truth the divine Ouívoa 
returns within the sphere of heaven, and goes to its home. 
There (the allegory is suddenly resumed) the Charioteer satisfies 
the steeds, Spirit and Appetite, with ‘nectar’ and ‘ambrosia.’ 

The above description applies to the gods alone. Other 
souls follow with different degrees of difficulty. The noblest 
souls, those most godlike, succeed in keeping the head of the 
Charioteer in the supra-celestial sphere, and thus remain in 
continnous communication with the Ideas. We may identify 
these with the óaíuoves mentioned at 247 A as forming the 
trains of the several gods. A second class only enjoy an in- 
terrupted vision; sometimes Reason triumphs over the baser 
elements, sometimes not. A third class are permanently 
over-weighted by the baser elements, and are carried round 
ever struggling to emerge but never succeeding. With the 
gods the baser element is non-existent ; of other souls there 
are :— 

(1) those in which the baser element is in permanent sub- 
ordination ; ; 
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(2) those in which there is a continual struggle, with 
varying result ; 

(3) those in which the nobler element is in permanent 
subordination. 

(It is worth while to compare this with the more elaborate 
scale given by Aristotle V.E. vit i.) 

In what follows it looks at first sight as if Plato had in. 
mind the third of these three classes, It is however clear that 
he really means mainly the second. For the last class, having 
had no vision of the truth, cannot expect a human incarnation. 
The first class remain in the divine company, the second sink 
to human life, the third, we may assume, to the life of brutes. 
Of the unsuccessful classes, then, many souls are maimed by 
the fault of the charioteers. Bad training of the baser steed 
by the charioteer is also spoken of as a cause of mischief at 
247 BO Tis kakfjs Iwwos ueréycv . . . @ jul) Kas Ñ TeOpaupévos 
tay hvibxwv. Here we do seem to have the notion that a moral 
cause may be assigned for the fall. Reason is rò Tryepovwór, TÓ 
xuBepynrixéy, and commands the rest of the soul, as the soul 
commands the body (see on 88 C 83). Here we have a 
mythical statement of the doctrine Vice is Ignorance. In 
the struggle the wing suffers grievously. These souls after 
labour and sorrow go back to their place without attaining the 
vision of Truth, and feed henceforth on the 'chaff and husks 
of Opinion’ (rpo¢y dSotacrp xpóvra). This of course is the 
antithesis to vois re kal ériorhun dxhparos, the nutriment of 
the highest óuivow. What, in the case of the less fortunate 
steeds, corresponds to the ‘nectar and ambrosia’ of the divine 
steeds, is not expressed. 

The supra-celestial region is called at 248 B ddnGelas meôlov. 
The reason why there is such eagerness to attain to this is 
that there is found the pasturage for the best part of the soul, 
and that the nature of the wing is thus nourished. Here we 
have put before us mythically, the doctrine that all desire the 
Best (78 B 4). The =repóy is, I think, not to be identified with 
TÒ dpiorov ris yvxijs. 

Any soul that in company with God sees anything—that 
is, as Dr. Thompson ex fans, ‘some considerable measure '— 
of Truth, is to be untroubled till the next revolution, and if it 
can always attain this, it is to be always unharmed. The 
meptodos here mentioned must be the Great Year, the period of 
10,000 years from one supra-celestial journey to the next. (See 
Zeller p. 392, and for the Great Year his note 48 on p. 882, 
and note 64 on p. 412.) But any soul that, falling out of rank 
in the divine procession, loses the Vision, and by some evil 
chance founders, filled with forgetfulness and vice, and so loses 
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its wings and comes to earth—this soul, since it has had at some 
time commerce with the Ideas, must at its first incarnation be 
united with the body of a man (cp. Tim. 41 z foll.). 

According to the degree of vision they have enjoyed, they 
become either— 

. QuXómoQos, 7) duNókaXos, 7) uovaikós Tis Kal épurikós, 

. & King, either a Law-giver, or a Warrior and Ruler, 

a Statesman, Social Reformer, or Financier, 

. a lover of Labour, a Trainer of the body, or a Surgeon, 
. & soothsayer, or a votary of the mysteries, 

a poet, or some other ‘imitator,’ 

an artisan or husbandman, 

. & sophist or demagogue, 

. & tyrant. 

On this passage (248 c) Dr. Thompson remarks ‘Those 
whose powers are unequal to the effort' (of keeping their place 
in the Led train) * are in their first earthly genesis incarnated 
as man, never as beasts ; this last degradation being apparently 
the result of a perverse choice deliberately made by the soul 
itself at a subsequent period. Human destiny would seem 
therefore to be partly the result of choice, partly of necessity 
—and we have here a metaphysical problem clothed im a 
mythical dress.’ This is the doctrine of the Timaeus (1.c.) ; but 
the description in the Phaedrus would seem to suggest that souls 
of the lowest class, who perform the whole supra-celestial circuit 
vroBpvxiat, without ever seeing the Realities, do enter into 
beasts even at their first incarnation (cp. 249 B and E). Stress 
is however laid in the Phaedrus on the superior excellence of the 
first life, as lying nearer to the world of Ideas, and preserving the 
memory of them still fresh: each soul (252 n) imitates his patron 
god to the best of his power Évs dy 7 ddtdpOopos kal rhv Tj0e 
v porr yéverw fuoreóy (cp. 250 E ó uév ody ui) veoreNijs $ óteóñap- 
pévos ok ó£éws evOdvie éxetoe Péperat mpòs aùrò Tò kÁANos). On 
the other hand the Pindar fragment in the Meno suggests the 
view that the highest lives on earth are those nearest the other 
end of the course, on the eve of the soul’s restoration—though 


of course in Pindar there is no thought of any world of Ideas. . 


As to the fate that follows the first life we read (248 E) év ó? 
ToUTos macı ôs uéy ay dixalws dtaydyy ápelvovos polpas pera- 
AauBdver, ds 5’ av ddlkws, xelpovos. ‘The destiny of the soul 
after death is determined solely by the life it had led on earth, 
without reference to the ante-natal state. How a coguorys or 
a rúpavvos can be said dicalws did-yerv we are not informed, and 
the roórois ámacu must therefore probably be taken with a 
grain of allowance. It is however noteworthy that, in its 
first genesis, the souls condition is fixed according to an 
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intellectual standard (ri èv TAeiora lsotcay) whereas its doom 
after leaving the body depends on moral considerations (ôs å» 
dixalws diaydyp).’ (Dr. Thompson's note.) 

We must remember, however, that for Plato the antithesis 
between ‘intellectual’ and ‘ moral’ is by no means so strong as 
it seems to us. We have seen that the fall is represented as 
due in part to the fault of the 4»(oxos, a view which would 
reduce all vice and error, whether in this life or before it, to 
intellectual weakness. It is precisely the soul who has ‘seen 
most of the Realities’ in a former state, that will ‘live most 
justly ’ in the present. 

But the doctrine of the Phaedrus as to the causes of the fall 
is not clear, and the fatalist view, as seen above, predominates. 
Not merely as regards the previous state but in regard to this 
life, the Phaedrus seems to recognise an element of fate or 
chance. The soul’s life here depends on reminiscence of the 
Realities ; (250 A) dvauuvyjoKxecOa ð’ ék TQyóe éxeiva où pddiov 
ardoy, oüre Scat Bpaxéws elóov rére Tákei, oÜre al detpo mesora 
édvotixnoay, Sore twd rivwy dudtdy rl ró Adcxov Tparópevat 
Aq» àv róre el5ov lepdv Éxew. ‘This may be owing,’ says Dr. 
Thompson, ‘to their ill-luck either in the former or in the 
present state of existence. In the latter case evil associations 
may have turned them from the right path and clouded their 
memory.’ With this may be contrasted the view in Rep. 617 E, 
which asserts free-will and the responsibility of the individual 
for all the conditions of this life: airia éXouévov: Beds ávaírtos. 

After the first life, then, judgment follows. According to 
their deserts souls either are sent for the rest of the 1000 years 
els Tà Urd is Stxawrjpa (purgatories), or are raised eis oóparo0 
twa térov. (Cp. 256 p, where for the place of punishment 
occurs the phrase 7 jTÓ “s wopela, which also occurs Rep. 
615 a.) Then comes the choice of a second life. Here a soul 
that has previously inhabited the body of a man may enter into 
a beast, and vice versa, always provided that no soul that has 
never beheld the Ideas can ever enter into the human form 
(249 B, see on 81D 12). 

The great majority of souls have nine of these millennial 
periods to fulfil before they regain their wings, and restored to 
their original state again commence, or attempt, the supra- 
celestial circuit. But the soul that has thrice running chosen 
the lot of a guileless votary of philosophy, or of a lover in the 
highest sense, regains its wings at the end of the third 
millennial period, instead of the ninth ; and so departs, not yet, 
we may presume, to the supra-celestial sphere, but rather to the 
vu es gods évrds oùpavoô (249 A, cp. 256 B). Cp. Pindar 

. 2. 68 foll.: 
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óco. à. éróNuacav és rpls 

éxarépwht welvayres dwd mdumay áóíkov Exew 

yvxár, Erecdav Ads 60d» rapa Kpóvov ripow: čvða paxdpwv 
vacov wKeavldes apat Tepurvéowiw* KTÈ, 


Apparently all souls, at least all that have ever inhabited a` 
human form, are destined to restoration, and the recovery of 
their wings, after the elapse of the Great Period (248 £). In 
the light of this must be interpreted the words at 249 c did ó? 
dexalws uóym wrepodrac Ù ToÜ didogdgov didvaa. They seem to 
refer to the early recovery of wings, just mentioned, accorded 
to the philosopher. 

It is not necessary to follow in the same detail the remainder 
of the myth, in which its application to the doctrine of “Epws is 
explained. The sequel represents the recovery of the wings asa 

adual process (251 Bc), the chief agency in its accomplishment 

eing Love and Philosophy. The souls of lovers who have 
enjoyed 8 pure and philosophic love even for one life only, 
become baémrepo: (256 B); their wings are sprouting, they have 
won one of their *Olympian bouts,' but we must not suppose 
they are fully fledged till after the third. As it is, they have 
attained something ob metov dyabdv ore cwopoctivn dvOpwalyn 
ore Oela pavia divarat wopica. dvOpwrw. Here swopocivyn 
dvOpwrlyn is not the same as cwoposivn Snuorixy. It is the 
human reflexion of divine cwdpoctvn; it is conditioned by 
human life, but otherwise the best of which man is capable. 
Next among lovers are those who have only lived up to the 
standard of popular repute (¢cAdriwor). These also are elevated 
by their love. They die at last dwrepx, but their wings are 
ready to sprout. They must not be condemned to the ‘sub- 
terranean journey,’ for they have started on the course up 
through heaven which will lead them at last to the supra- 
celestial sphere (256 D). Last we have presented the vulgar 
connexion, from which Love is absent, where we have olxecérns 
cwóposóvm Orírp cvykexpauévn. This is popular virtue in its 
lower aspect, the virtue of the ddvyapxixds (see Rep. 554 c, 
and Phaedo 68c with 824 5); whereas the classes described 
before correspond respectively to the dporos or $«Aócooos, and 
the éxAóriuos of the Republic. To cast in your lot with this 
third grade will cause you to flit *a senseless shade for nine 
millenniums over the surface of this earth and beneath it.' 

If, unblinded by the magnificence of this allegory, we 
attempt to analyse it minutely, we cannot help noting a certain 
amount of vagueness and inconsistency. The question is 
whether this exists to a larger extent than the nature of 
allegory makes necessary. I am disposed to think that the 
myth does show traces of not being the result of a single 
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inspiration. I venture to offer a suggestion that we may find 
in the notion of the wing the original kernel of the myth, and 
that the image of the charioteer and steeds was a subsequent 
elaboration. But in any case the myth forms a chapter of the 
utmost importance and interest in the history of the Ideal 
theory. Plato found in the heaven of Pindar and the Orphics 
a suitable home in which to place his embodiments of intellectual 
concepts. 

The myths in the Republic and the Phaedo have much in 
common. Both of them cover a smaller field of speculation 
than the Phaedrus or the Timaeus. Each is associated with 
a proof of the soul's immortality. That in the Republic is 
found at 608 p-611 4, that in the Phaedo pervades the entire 
work. In neither dialogue does the doctrine meet with ready 
acceptance ; in the Republic Adimantus receives it with sur- 
prise; in the Phaedo, Kebes is hard to persuade. In both 
myths there is a large amount of cosmological matter. But we 
have nothing about the supra-celestial course, nothing about 
the final restoration of the soul; these myths deal with the 
smaller vepíoóos, a life followed by a death. The period of 
wandering for the soul after death is given in the Republic as 
1000 years (615 A B) and the moment of rebirth is called ¿ox? 
drys wepiddou Ovyrot yévous Bavarnpópov (617 n) The in- 
centives to a righteous life are limited to its bearing on the 
subsequent period of death, and to the preparation of the soul 
for the ensuing choice of a life. This topic is elaborately 
handled in the Republic ; the moment of choice is the grand 
crisis in which all the results of previous learning and conduct 
culminate: (618 B) &£»0a 54, © pire Trat’xwr, 6 mâs xlvduvos 
ávOparrq, kal did Trara iN Ta. émipednréov, Srws Exacros Tuv 
Tov Awy pabnudruy duedjoas rovrov ToÜ ua0ñuaTos kal {yrnrhs 
kal pabnrhs Écrau ¿y ToÜcv olds T' Ñ wade Kal éeteupeiv, ris 
abrov roijoe ÓvraTÓv kal émiorhpova, Blov kal xpnordv kal rovnpoy 
dtayryywoKovra kré. With this may be compared Phaedo 107 c D 
e'rep ù vx) á0ávaros, émmmedelas ón detrac ovx, mèp ToU Xpóvov 
ToUrov uóvov, év Q kaXoÜuev TÒ hv, GAN’ Ùmèp ToU wayrds, kal ò 
xlyduvos viv h kal ddtecev Av Servds elvat et Tis abris duedhoer. . 
obdév yap dAXo Éxovca els"Ardov 1) Wuxh Epxerar arXiv ris wacdelas 
Te kal rpopjjs, & oh kal péyiora Aéyerar wWHerew $ BAdwrev Tóv 
rerxeurjoavTa e000s év apxi THs éxetce Topelas. Cp. 818 foll. 
Yet Plato believed—he could not help believing—in heredity 
(Rep. 424 A, 459; Polit. 310). Perhaps his teaching might 
not unfairly be summed up in the maxim, ‘ You cannot be too 
particular in the selection of your parents.’ 

The myth in the Phaedo is contained in chapters lvii to 
lxii, of which the first and last (107 0-108 c, and 118 n-114 c) 
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are the most important. No definite time is specified for the 
‘wandering’: ruxdvras dé éxet dv det rvxeiv kal pelvayras dy 
Xp! Xpdvov &AXos epo rá tryeuow kopl(fec év wodrals Xpóvov 
xal paxpais mepiddos (107 E). Indeed the time of wandering 
is not the same for all: of (at the Aluyn 'Axepovotás) al rGv 
rereAevrykórcov yvxal TO» ToXAQ» adixvobyrar kal Twas cipap- 
pévovs xpévous peivaca, al pèv uakporépovs, al è Bpaxvré- 
povs, wadw éxréurovras els ras TÓy (wv *yevécets. ` 

Lastly, the Republic and Phaedo agree with the Gorgias in 
recognizing a class of incurable sinners, of whom in the 
Republic (615 c foll.) Ardiaeus is the type. Compare with 
this Phaedo 113 E of & ay twoi duras Exew did rà peyéOn 
Tay apaprnudrwv, $ lepocvMas moddds kal peyddrAas $ $óvovs 
adixous kal rapavduous ToXXo0s é£euryaauévo,, $ adda boa TouuÜTa 
Tuyxdve. Üvra, rovrous ðè 1) Tpoo')kovca potpa plrre els rov 
Tdprapov 60cv odmrore ékgalvovoi. On this A.-H. observes: 
‘But in Timeaus 42 c it is evident that the degenerate soul at 
any period of her transmigrations has the chance of reformation 
and final restoration to her original purity: nor is this 
possibility excluded in Phaedrus 248 c foll. 

The myth in the Phaedrus has most in common with the 
Timaeus, and the myth in the Republic with that in the 
Phaedo. As the Timaeus is undoubtedly the latest of these 
four dialogues, this might be taken as prima facie evidence that 
the Phaedrus is the latest of the remaining three. Such 
an inference would, however, I am persuaded, be mistaken. It 
must be remembered that the Republic and Phaedo differ from 
the Phaedrus chiefly in leaving a large part of the mythological 
material untouched. 

The representation by Vergil in Aen. vi 735 foll. is very 
interesting. It is pretty clear that Vergil, starting with a 
mere imitation of the Homeric nether-world, such as he gives 
us in Georg. IV 467 foll, was superimposing on this a body 
of philosophie doctrine. But the result is unfinished and 
probably dislocated. (See Whitelaw in CR. v 186.) When we 
read at 745 foll.— 

donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 

concretam exemit labem, purumque relinquit 

aetherium sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem, 
we think we are reading of the ultimate restoration of the soul 
in purity. Yet this turns out to be merely the prelude to 
another mortal existence : 


has omnis ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Lethaeum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno. 


This is based on Rep. 615 A, 621 4. 
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EXCURSUS VII 


Ada, AND érurrfpn (97 B 17) 


The antithesis of óa and ¿murrñum is prominent in Greek 
philosophy at least as early as Parmenides. Before him 
Xenophanes had already said of the speculator concerning the 
Gods and the Universe 


el yap kal rà wddiora TúXot TereNeopevoy elráv, 
aurds uws ovx olde, Sdxos 8’ rl mâs. Térvkras. 


Parmenides’ poem Nature ‘is traditionally divided into 
three parts; the ‘‘ Prooem,” “Truth” (rà mpòs ¿XW0e¿ay), and 
* Opinion" (rà mpòs óav). In “Truth,” starting from the 
formula “ the Ent is, the Non-ent is not," Parmenides attempted 
to distinguish between the unity or universal element of nature, 
and its variety or particularity, insisting upon the reality of its 
unity, which is therefore the object of Knowledge, and upon the 
unreality of its variety, which is therefore the object, not of 
Knowledge, but of Opinion’ (Encyc. Brit. art. * Parmenides’). 

He passes from the section ‘ Truth’ to the section ‘ Opinion’ 
in the following lines : 


év TQ gor watow Tu TOv Aóyor 196 vónua. 
duis ddndeins: btas ó" dm rodde Bporelas 
pávOave, kdopov éuov éréwy drarnddv dkovwy, 


and then proceeds to propound a theory of the world of seeming 
and its development, pointing out, however, that, in accordance 
with the principles already laid down, these cosmological 
speculations do not pretend to anything more than probability ; 
and ends his description with the words : 


oro ro. ka rà bav Epu ráðe. (R. & P. 81020 d.) 


As to the precise import that Parmenides attached to his 
account of the World xarà óó£a», there has been much dispute. 
(An important new work, Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit 
by Dr. A. Patin, is reviewed by Mr. John Burnet in CR. 
XIV 312.) 

We may probably rest assured that the account was meant 
seriously, not ironically. Parmenides felt, as the article in the 
Encyc. Brit. puts it, that ‘a natural history of illusion is a 
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necessary sequel to the account of Truth.’ The section Aóta 
springs in fact from the ineradicable desire to constitute some 
system for practical purposes, after it has become evident how 
little of our thought falls within the province of flawless 
certainty. Parmenides, Plato and other ancient philosophers 
taught that there were two p for the mind, an upper and a 
lower; that the upper path was not only the nobler but the 
more important, and to this we ought to strive to attain. In 
modern times it has come to be seen more clearly that the 
lower path is really the only one, and that invulnerable 
* necessary ' Truth is from its nature sterile. At the same time 
the nature of the infirmities and limitations of the conclusions 
by which we practically guide our lives is better understood. 

The scepticism of Socrates naturally led him to the view 
‘that while scientific truth is unattainable by man, right 
opinion is the only ground for right action’ (Encyc. Brit. art. 
*Sophist' 266 a, cp. art. ‘Socrates’ 287). This view strongly 
recalls the conclusion of the Meno, with the difference that 
Plato does not absolutely despair of the attainment of the 
higher level, Knowledge. 

Among Socrates’ followers, besides Plato, the subject received 
attention from Antisthenes, who, as we are told by Diogenes 
Laertius (vr 17), wrote four books Hep óótms kal émeoriyys. 
R. & P. $ 146 b suggest that the phrase 696% or dAnOys óóša 
may have been derived from Antisthenes. 

In tracing the contrast of émicrjun and défa in Plato's 
writings we must never forget that the contrast was familiar in 
Greek thought before Plato’s time. Certain points, chiefly as 
to the nomenclature adopted by Plato, may be of sufficient 
interest to justify the inquiry. 

In the earlier dialogues of Plato the word déta hardly occurs 
in a technical sense. Not much stress can be laid upon Charm. 
168 A, where in the discussion of the question whether there 
can be an émorhun ériorjuns, a Knowledge that is Knowledge 
of itself simply without any external object, it is asked whether 
similarly there can be a óó£a dééns ; for similar questions have 
already been asked about Sensation and Emotion. 

In the Gorgias we get a clear recognition of two different 
grades of apprehension, though this is expressed in other terms 
than ba and émricriun. After Rhetoric has been defined 
(453 a) as webos Snuoupyss, the contrast between Rhetoric 
and Arithmetic brings out the point that there are two kinds 
of we:6w, one accompanied by ud@nors, the other not.  Ilórepov 
ov, asks Socrates (454 D), ravrdv oxe? cor elvar peuadnxéva kal 
wemigreuxévat, kal wdOnors kal mlorts, À ANo Te; TOP. Otoga. 
pev Eywrye, Ó Zokpares, &A\o. ZQ. Kadds yap ole’ "voce. dé 
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évOévóc. el ydp rls ce Eporro: dp’ Eore Tis, © Topyla, wlores 
Wevdis kal ¿À 07 ; pains dv, ws éyo oluar. TOP. Nai. ZO. Ti é ; 
ému Tum orl wevdns kal ddnOjs,; TOP. Osóauóds. Here we 
have no mention of óó£a, wiorts being used instead. Again at 
465 A we read réxvq» õè abri» (Thv pyropixhv) of pnu elvai adr’ 
€urecplay, bre ovx exer X óyoy ovdéva ðv mpospépei, Ono Arra 
Thy diow éorly, wore THY alrlav éxdorov ph Éxew elmeivy, yw 
dé réxvnv où kaAQ ô dy 9 üXoyov mpayyua. Cp. 501A. Here the 
relation of éuwespia to réxvy is analogous to that of óta to 
émisrnun. As óóta does not occur (in the technical sense) in 
the Gorgias, so wioris does not occur in the Meno. In later 
dialogues, as in the Philebus 588 foll, ófa is expressly 
assigned as the sphere of Rhetoric. It seems probable that 
the Gorgias represents a stage before óa had come to fill 
A i cae a place in Plato’s nomenclature as it afterwards 
id. 

In the later rhetorical dialogue, the Phaedrus, we get some 
indications of àóša as a technical term. We can hardly 
reckon as such the difficult passage 237 D foll There are, we 
are told, two forces acting upon us, h uév Éu$vros obca 
émiÂvula T0ovQy, Grn è éewxlxrnros Üó£fa, édueyuévy ToU 
dplarov. . . Óóóf«s uà» ov eri TÓ üpwro» Adyw adyovons xal 
Kparovons TQ kpüáre. cwppoctyn Óvoua* mıðbvulas 06 ddéyws 
Edxovons éml hõovàs kal áptáans év uav TH apxy UB pcs Erwvoude On. 
Here the definition of swdpocivn, as the product of dé&a Aóyo 
&youca, recalls what we read elsewhere of the origin of pon 
Virtue. But here there is no contrast between óófa and some- 
thing higher (émiorjun): there is a contrast between Oó£a and 
something lower (émi&vula). Nor is the phrase in the descrip- 
tion of the nobler horse (252 E), dAn@lyns d6Ens éraipos, to the 
point. The words are probably spurious, and in any case 
a\nOlvn óta must mean something different from dAnOys óó£a. 
(See Dr. Thompson's note.) But the antithesis émur/4» )( óga 
comes out quite clearly at 247 D, 248 B. The highest ddvoac 
are fed vm xal émioT up axnparw: those who fail of the 
heavenly vision rpogy oaot xpavra: (see Exc. VI p. 292). . 
Later in the dialogue comes the passage in which the verdict 
of the Gorgias on Rhetoric is revised. Phaedrus has heard that 
the Orator need not busy himself about rà rQ övrı õikara àÀAÀ, 
rà Óófavra rQ wANOeE (260A; cp. O óófas TX$8ovs). Socrates 
shows that a knowledge of the Truth is a necessary condition 
of the power to persuade: Adywy dpa réxvnv (2025), 6 Th» 
åħhberav ph eldws, bfas è TeÜnpevkós *yeXolav Tud, ws Eoue, 
kal drexvov wapéferax. Further in 2754 Thamus says to 
Theuth about his invention of writing odxow uyñums adr’ 
bropyvicews Qápuakor cüpes* codlas dé rots padytais óótay, 
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odk GXQOecav wopifes. But in all this we do not get beyond 
the old antithesis current before Plato. 

The special doctrine of Plato as to the relation of óó£a to 
ériaTyuy is to be looked for in the Meno, the Republic and the 
Symposium. Of these three expositions that in the Meno is 
probably the earliest. It should be noted that whereas 
Parmenides made Opinion correlative to py ör, the non- 
existent, Plato in these dialogues makes it correlative to 
something intermediate between Being and Not-being. Later, 
in the Sophist, we have the term wh ör itself analyzed and its 
ambiguity explained. The problem presented at the end of the 
Protagoras is in the Meno carried a step towards solution by 
the doctrine of óa. On the other hand the doctrine of ófa 
propounded in the Meno, etc., receives in the Theaetetus an 
important development. 

n the passage of the Rep. (506c), quoted in the note on 
97B 17, the epithet alrypal seems discordant with the view 
taken in the Meno of the value of Anis óta. But the context 
shows it is ironical. It would be alexypér to content ourselves 
with rv$Aá re xal ckoMá on the nature of the Good, if it were 

ossible wap’ dA\wy dxoDew dará re kal xodd. But Glaucon 

nows quite well that it is not, and is ready to aequiesce when 
Socrates proposes for the present to take the lower method. A 
similar ambiguous character attaches to the ethical counter- 
part of doga, Popular Virtue, which is honourable or dis- 
honourable according as it is the highest standard attainable 
in mundane circumstances, or a lazy and specious substitute for 
something better. For the Good is the enemy of the Best. 
See on 100 A 6. l 

The passage from the Symposium also quoted on 97B 17 is 
succeeded by some most important thoughts in which the view 
taken of ddta and &pws is generalized. They fall within the 
function of rà dacudviov, and that is to be intermediary between 
gods and men. IIGy rà datudmov (202 E) uerató ori 0€oü kal 
rqroü. Tiva, f» © éyó, Sivauw xo; ‘“Eppnvetov kal 
óuaTopÜj.eÜov Oeots rà wap ávÜpimwv kal dvOpwroas rà rapa 
Gedy. &pws, to which óó£a is correlated, is an intermediate 
link between Ignorance and Knowledge, between Earth and 
Heaven (see on 76 C 16). So the stage of aspiration, of $iXocoóía, 
belongs not to the highest existences, but to those conscious of 
an inferiority in themselves and of an ideal outside themselves : 
(208 £) coplas è kal dyadlas év uécq early ("'Epos): exer yap 
de. Oedv ovdels duXocodet où’ émiÜvuet coQàs yevécOar. — Eoi 
yap: où’ ef res EdXos coóós, ob dirocope?. Somewhat as for the 
production of mechanical energy a contact of bodies at different. 
temperatures is necessary, so is a sense of deficiency a necessary 
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condition of spiritual energy or $wXocoóía. Plato had already 
expressed a similar thought in Lys. 218 a: da radra 69 $atuer 
ay kal rods Fin copovs unkére pirocodety, elre Geol etre dvOpwrol 
elow obro,.* oùð’ av éxelvous piocodeiy rods otros dyvoray Exovras 
Gore xaxods elvat) xaxdv yap Kal dua ovdéva dpirocodeir. 
Aelwrovrat 01) ol Exovres u£y TÓ Kaxdy Tobro, Thy ü'yvouav, www dé 
bm’ aùroÔ Üvres dyvdpoves pnde ápaÜ0eis, GAN’ Ere tryovpevoe ph 
eldévat & u) teacu. 

At Symp. 207 E we have an interesting passage illustrating 
the genesis of érıørhun from dda expounded in the Meno. Here 
we read no longer of an absolute changeless émiorjun ; but are 
told how matters of human knowledge (émiorjjpac) share the 
characteristics of growth and decay that attach to everything 
human: 70À) 6é rovrwy dromwrepov eri, re kal al émwrfua wh 
Sri al èv ylyvovrar al óë dwréd\duvrat T)utv, kal obdéwore ol abrol 
éonev 00d Kara Tas ¿murrñiuas, ¿XAG kal pia éxdorn TOV mior- 
py tavrov Tücxe. Ô yap Kadeirat pereray, ws etrovons écrl 
Ths éÉéTwTÜu9gs: NOn yap émiorhuns Etodos, medérn è wdduey 
Kawhy umorosa ár»rl ris amovons ctet Thy ÈTLOTHUNY, Gore 
Thy abrhy Soxety elvat. rovry yap TQ Tpbry wav TÓ Ovyrdy 
opterat, où TQ wayrdwact TavTov del elvai orep TÓ Ociov, AANA 
TQ TÒ dmiòv kal wadaovpevoy črepov véov é^*yxaraXelUmew olov 
auro Fy. 

Certain places in the Republic bear upon the use of xiors and 
dofa in Plato’s nomenclature. At 505 E ovdé riore xpjoacba 
poviuw, wiore is nearly equivalent to óofp. At 511E, 5344 
we find vícr.s made the superior division of óga, a sub-division 
which is abandoned at the latter of these passages (cp. on 
98B 2). At 601 xz wlorms and óa are used interchangeably : 
ovxoty ò uv (the flautist) éayyéAXe wepl xpnoróv kal wornpar 
aviay, ò dé (the flute-maker) micredww woujoa; Nal. Tod 
aŭro apa oxevous Ó uéy manths rlariv dpOhy Ete wept kdddous 
re kal wrovnplas, Evvàv Tq elüór. kal áva'ykajóuevos dxoveww rapa 
ToU elóóros: 6 è xpwuevos ercorhuny. Tldvu ye. “O 56 meunrhs 
mórepov éx Tod xpíjo0a« émiorhyny Ete dv dv ypddy, elre kad xa 
óp0à etre uj, 7) SdEav dpOhy did Tó éË avdyxyns cuvewar TQ eldére 
kal émirdrrecOat ola xpi] ypdgew;  Ovdérepa. Odre dpa eloerac 
obre óp0à doEdcet Ò pris xré. 

In the Theaetetus (201.4 B) we have an advance upon the 
nomenclature of the Gorgias (454 n), where the result of oratory 
was expressed as rierıs. The term óotáfew is now correlated 
with rioris: obra: ydp mou (ol phropes) ry éavrév réxym welOovecy, 
oU Siddoxovres GNA óo td teu wocodvres à av BovAwyra. Orators 
are unable diddfae ikavôs, but only wetom. ZQ. Td roai 3 
obxt dotdaat Aéyers morfoar; OEAI. Ti py; ZQ. Ovkoür 
Srav ópÜGs metr0Qot Stxacral wept dv lddvre uóvov éoriv elddvac, 
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ü ues dé uh, raUra rre €£ ükofjs kplvorres, á Nm 05 Ökar Xafórres, 
avev émurriuns Expwar, ópBà meurDévres elrep ef éülkamar ; 

In the Parmenides óa simply appears in a list with 
rirun, alo@nors and other faculties (142 A, 155 D, 164 A). 

In the Timaeus 29 c, Š ri wep wpds yéverw obola ToÜro mpds 
wlorw adie, laris is equivalent to ófa. On 37 B ófa: kal 
Tigres Béar kal amets A.-H. says ‘ there is a slight chiasmus; 
BéBaw is appropriate to rieres and àXy0eis to óófa.' But 
migris and ófa are practically synonyms, 

The sequel shows a strong contrast between miere and ĝótar 
on the one hand, which are formed when the soul is busy in 
the domain of the Sensible, and roüs émierjun re which are 
perfected when the soul is occupied with the Rational, 

' The difference between the two planes of thought is nowhere 
more constantly and strongly affirmed than in the Timaeus; 
and the note is made prominent early in the dialogue. črte 
ob» h (says Socrates 27 D) kar' duir ddtav mpüror Oapereór ráóe ' 
Tl rò ðr del, -yéverw dé obk. Exor, kal Tl. Tà yiyróneror per del, ðr 
66 obDüémore, TO mèr 07 roget uerà Aóvyov wepiAnwrov, del KaTA 
rabrà dv, Tò Ö' av Gó£y wer alst meus dXoyor dotacrdr, yryro- 
beror kal daroA\tueror, Ürrws dé obdérore bv. 

Further may be quoted 51D dée & olr rij -y' éutp abràs 
TlÜeua. vov: el uy voids kal óga arnO7js écrov dvo yévn, 
mavráracıy eat kab’ arà taŭra, dvalc@nra bd’ juóv etdn, 
voovmeva uóvov* el 3’, ds riot palveras, óga ¿Am09s vod dtadéper 
TÒ pndév, TávÜ' rós’ að da ToÜ cwparos alo0avópnc0o, Oeréov 
BeBatérara, úo 03 Aexréov éxelvw, Dir. xwpls yeydvarov 
dvopolws re Exerov xré. ‘Summing up all previous discussions, 
the Timaeus declares that Knowledge (vos) is implanted in us 
by instruction, Right Opinion by persuasion; the one is 
always accompanied by true reason (Adyos), the other is without 
reason ; the one is not to be moved by persuasion, the other 
may be moved ; and lastly every man may be said to participate 
in Right Opinion, but in voüs only the gods and very few men’ 
. (Zeller p. 174). 

The phrase óp83 d6fa occurs several times in the Philebus. 
In the contest between Pleasure and Reason, it is ranked as 
allied with the latter (11 B); Right Opinion is a concomitant 
of Right Pleasures 37 D, 384. In the Laws 6324, 653 4, 
ddnOns óófa is mentioned side by side with «4póvmeu, dis- 
tinguished from it though not contrasted. 

The distinction of ériorqun from óta ¿Xm036s was preserved 
by Aristotle ; see Anal. post. 1 33=88 b 30 quoted by R. & P. 
911 Bb: 7d 8’ émurrmroy kal ¿muTñum diadépa tot OofacTo0 
xal ddéns Sri 4j èv éemcorhun ka06Xov kal OV dvayxalwy kré. See 
too NE. vir iii 8, 4, with Grant’s note, 
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It hardly belongs to the present place to consider at any 
length the n pat of the doctrine of óta in the T'heaetetus. 
A general reference may be given to H. Jackson's paper in JP. 
XIII pp. 242 foll. 

The three sections into which that dialogue is divided corre- 
spond respectively to the definitions of ézur/u as (1) aloOnors, 
(2) óóša adrnOrs, (3) óa aXnOhs werd Adyou. The first section 
does not now concern us; in the second certain important 
points are cleared up that might suggest themselves to a reader 
of the Meno. How is False Opinion possible? (180 A) o?xo6» 
7bde y ér?’ duly wept wávra kal ka0' Exacrov, Fro eldévar Ñ wh 
elidvac; pavOdvery yap kal érihavOdverdac peratkd ToÚToy 
ws vra xalpew Aéyw ev TQ mapóvr.. But it is just the omission 
of these things from consideration that is one main cause of out 
trouble: ‘in other words, so long as we ignore the states of 
learning and forgetting, which are intermediate between absolute 
knowledge and absolute ignorance, no place can be found for 
False Opinion’ (JP. xiii p. 258, cp. Zeller p. 171). The 
Eristic quibble about False Opinion meets us already in Huthyd. 
286 c Addo rt yyevóf) Névyew ovK Éorw ; (roUTo yap Sivarat ò Adyos - 
$ yáp ;) 4d’ À Ayorr’ adnOH Xéyeuy 1) wh Aéyew ; (The sophist 
agrees). Ilórepov ovv wevóf uév Xéwyew ok Lori, Óotátfew uévroc 
Kcrw ; | O06 Ootátew, Egy. OVS Apa Wevdis, Fv 0 yw, óóta 
fort rd Tapámav: Ovx E@#m. It here appears that another 
source of confusion is the ambiguity of the phrase rà uh dvra, 
which may mean either ‘ what is non-existent,’ or ‘ what is other 
than the fact.’ 

But though the possibility of False Opinion, and con- 
sequently the legitimacy of the phrase * True Opinion,' is thus 
demonstrated, yet the gulf that yawns between True Opinion 
and Knowledge still remains (201 B). This forms the transition 
to the third section. |OEAL. “O ye yw, à Zóxkpares, émióvros rov 
adxovoas émreNeMja ug», viv ð évvod. | Eig dé Thv pev perà Aóvyov 
41503 àó£av emiorhuny elvat, Thv 5¢ droyov kròs Emioriuns: kal 
Qv èv uh dot. Abyos ovK émioryra elvat, ovTwol kal dvoudtur, 
& ò éxe, émurmrd. The view here put forward strikingly 
recalls that of the Meno. But odrwol kal óyonud ten must refer to 
the strange word émioryrd—a word which does not occur in the 
Meno, nor indeed in any place in Plato except this in the 
Theaetetus. This makes it probable that the passage in the 
Theaetetus is not a criticism on the Meno. Another difference 
between the phraseology of the Meno and that of the Theaetetus 
strengthens this view.. The distinctive phrase merà XAéyov 
does not occur in the Meno 98 A. On the other hand we have 
in the Meno the hint that émriorjun differs from pô) óó£a, 
alrías XoywgQ. This hint, it is true, is only put forward 
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tentatively ; Socrates utters it ùs ov elðùs dXAà eixdQuv. 
That there is a difference between óp87 óó£a and émuTñum he 
holds as firm ground ; but the problem of the nature of the 
difference Plato had not fully solved when he wrote the Meno. 
It is remarkable that the speculation suggested in the words 
alrías Xoyurjup, though indicated in the Gorg. 465 A (see p. 300), 
is in the Theaetetus, so far as I can see, neither critieized nor 
developed. 

Two other passages must be cited as recalling the phraseolo 
of the Meno. In the Phaedo 96 n, Socrates, running throug 
his former speculations, says he inquired whether it 1s through 
the brain that we get sensations, éx roUruw dé "ylyrovro uus 
kal óa, ék dé prune kal Oófgs AaBovons rà jpemety Kara 
Taira yiyrecGas ¿muruy The other is Polit, 3090: The 
Tov kar kal Oulu mép. kai ayodaw kal rür robrots Évavluw 
Üvrus oucar d\n Oóta»v wera BeBaiumews, ómórar dv yuxais 
éyylyrnrat, eiar dm ér dawovly "ylyvemÜDat yéret. 

A few words may be added on the subject of the relation of 
óta to Discourse. It appears in the Meno (85 C) that ófa: 
arise in the individual soul, and that it is by dialectie, by 
frietion with o/her minds, that these become converted into 
matters of Knowledge. We find passages in which it is noted 
asa mark of ófa that it belongs to the separate workings of 
the mind ; e.g. in Z'heaet, 187 4 Socrates speaks of a certain 
faculty of the soul örar aùrh xa’ abri» mpayuaretgrac wepl rü 
Üvra. GEAL. 'AXMAà uhe rotré ye kaheran © Zuwxpares, we 
éye@ua, Oofáfew. EO. 'Op0Qs yap ole, © oie. The same 
view is carried on at 189 g ENQ. Tò dé óraroeta Dac áp! 8mep éya 
küaXAeis ; OEAL Tí kadr; EQ. Abyor dv airy mpòs abrQr Ù 
Vvxy deetépyera: wepl dv dv oxomy. Qs ye ui] elds ro d mogal- 
rou. Touro ydp po iydahderae Oiarooupérg, oùk AANO Te À 
diaréyer@at, airy ¿mur dpwrdca kal droxpwopery, kal packovea 
kal où qQückovga, raw dé oploaga, elre Bpadirepor, elre kal 
ofurepor émallaca, Tò aùrò Ady dy kal ph ordy, ddfav rary 
TiÜeuev abris. dor’ Éywye TÒ dotavew Méyew kah kai rip dtar 
dyor elpijuevov, où uévro, mpós doy olde wrp, dAXà ovyy Tpós 
abróv, This makes it the easier to understand why when later 
the phrase ófa àXg685s werd Xóyov is analyzed, it is thought 
necessary to suggest as one possible meaning of Adyos ‘ vocal 


expression’ (206 D). Of course it at once appears that Aóyos 


understood in this sense is a quite inadequate expression of the 
difference between óta and érurrguy. (N ote that while in the 
Republic (511 p) drow is made the inferior division of +à 
vogróv and to lie uera£ó Ti Oó£9s re kal vow, in the Teactetua 
droa is represented as preparatory to óó£a.) 

Very much the same view of défa occurs Soph. 263 E EE. 


X 
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Ovxoivy diudvoa kal Mryos Tavréy’ why Ó pé» évrós THs wWvxfjs 
vpós abri» diddoyos avev pwvis veyvópevos- Tor’ avrd yay 
éxwvouacOn, didvoue ; OEAI. Ilárv perv oy. HE. Td óé y dx’ 
éexelvns peua dia Tob ordparos lòv pera POdyyou KéxAnrat Adbyos ; 
OEAI. 'AA009. To Adyos, continues the Stranger, belong 
assertion and negation ; órav ob» ToÜro èv Yvy) karà didvocay 
éeyylyynrac perà ovyis, TMp 0ófys Exets Ó Te Tpooeirps avTÓ ; 
OEAI. Kal rôs; Cp. with this the view of 66£a in Philebus 38 c. 
You see an object indistinctly in the distance. Then follows 
the internal colloquy (d:dvoa): What is that yonder? Is ita 
man? Or is it perchance an image set up by the shepherds ? 
Kap uév ris y aùr raph, Tá Te wpds avrop pndévra évrelvas 
els Pwvhy mpds Tov Tapóvra a)rà Tair’ by máy pOéytuTo, Kal 
Adyos ô) yéyoverv obrws Ó rére ódtay Exaroitper ; 

But this distinction between dda and Discourse does not in 
the least overlie or obliterate the grand distinction between 
õóta and Knowledge; indeed not lon ng after the passage just 
quoted from the Sophist we have the old distinction reappearing 
(268 A) olduevos eldévar Taira à dotd fer 








INDEX I: GREEK WorpDs 


The references, both to the text and notes, are to Stephanus' 
pages and the lines of the chapters. 


cr, =critical note, 
)( 2 distinguished from. 


yana, with acc. of thing, 
gen. of person 95 c 23 

awos 78 A 54 

alrias Noylicuq 98 A 30 

alreGua followed by infin, 93D 
23 

ükóAovBo, ‘retainers’ 82 A 34 

dxpowdAe év 89 B 31 

aAndea TOv Üvrwv, 9 86 B 15 

antn Aéyew 98 n 11 

dAXd transitional )( a\\a com- 
plemental 71c 10, 74 n 30, 
765 47, 9065 22; com- 
plemental 73 8 49, 75 x 17, 
J80 25, 790 30, 32B 43, 
E 38, 84p 35, 85D 20; 
following elliptieal negative 
clauses 710 13, 850 3; 
'appealing' with imperat. 
83 x 79, 86 E 18 

&GAÀAÀ yap Exc. III ; introducing 
supposed objection 94 E 6 

AAAA uhe ye 78 D T 

avn $ 76 B 13, 84 p 32 

GAN’ olr ye 84A 5 


&XAo jj 80A 4 

ÄAMa T 820 18, 84 E 12, 97 A 
1b er. 

&AMws re for G\Aws re kal 8b E 


dhoyla 90 E 34 

áuaÓía 90 x 36 

dupi (ol dupi Gen.) 99m 9 

dy omitted in the MSS, 97€ 
2 cr. 

dvdurnois 810 12; see Remi- 
niscence 

üvaurgcrór 87 B 8 

ürarlÜeuac 89 D 18 

ürgpric8ni 89 A 15 

àvreuátu 80c 28 

"Avuros, name corrupted 89E 
34 er. 

did 91D 6, 93A 5 

draft, construction with, 820 
16 

dmor&, constructions with, 
89 p 14, 18 

droShérew 720 3, 96 x 27 

dmodiipdexw 97 D 17 
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droxplvoua, pres. )( aor. 72c 
4 er., 83D 50; pf. 75 c 32 

dmoAely/w (mpo8vulas ye ovder) 
(7 A1 


áToAéAvra4 99 B 5 

dromréuwat (of guests) 914 8 

dTopla = 7d wh Topljec0a. 78 E 
44 

åmoppoal 76 c 22 

dpa in conclusions 73 B 42; 
with an inference causing 
surprise or doubt 80E 8; 
with impf. ind. 97c 30: 
see yap dpa, dé dpa 

ap’ où confused with dp’ ob» 
86 A 11 cr. 

dpyós 81D 14 

dper?): see Virtue 

pore (Ó) 73 D 12 

dpurrov (v rois) 94 A 2 

&puórrew évlos Trav Tópwv 76 C 
28 

áokmróv 70 A 2 

dorés 91c 21, 925 7 

aùró referring to dper$ (cp. 
t Attraction ’) 87 p 25 

avroudrou (ard rod) 92 E 2 

aùrós, vague reference of cases, 
86 p 13, 87 a 29 

avréce 73 D 18 


Baorrevs (6 uévyas) 78 p 27 
BovAóuevos (ó) 70 c 17, 90D 21, 
915 14 


yáp in answers 78 p 12, 78 p 8, 
97B 25, Exc. III p. 269; 
confused with 6é 73 p 12 cr. 

yàp dpa 79 c 28 cr., 81 p 11 

ve implying affirmative answer 
92c 15; confused with re 
72 E 17 cr. 

yewpuerplac 76 A 20 

-yobv 71 A 22, 25 cr. 

pau, of the diameter of a 
circle 87 A 29 


MENO . 


óa«óvce (©) 92 c 16 

dé after clev 78 D 26 

òè dpa 91 E 17 

5é ye 82E 44, 95k 9 

0 ody 98B 5 

det for mpére: 80 A 8 

0ctoÜat, impersonal use 79 c 25 

déxoual Tw. 81 B 32 

déw, ‘I lack,’ personal use 795 
20, cp. 71 A 26, 9241 

54, igitur, 75D 10; nota bene 
815 30; ‘of course’ 87x 
40, 43: see tva 5%, ri dH; rl 
obv 01); 

did with acc. 98 c 19, 99 p 12 

dia mávrwv of Universal and 
Particulars 73 p 5 

Siarexrixés, characteristic of, 
75D7 

diderpos ‘diagonal’ 85 B 48 

didvora, not in Meno: see pp. 
291, 305 

diddoxw as factitive verb 93 D 
14; )( Oióáckoua. 93D 14; 
fut. ó.0á£ouac 95 D 4 

0okQ 71 c 14; personal and im- 
personal use mixed 72 p 9 

óófa )( wlarts Exc. VII pp. 
800, 802, 308 

dpamreredw 97 D 17, 98 A 28 

Spamérns 97 E 22 

dvvajus 95 D 3 

dvvacba 77 B 18 


éyyòs kal 91 E 27 

&yevro 95 E 14 cr. 

¿0éNouct, solent and volunt, 95 B 
10, 98 A 28 

&0ovs (brà Tov) 82 A 29 

el omitted in MSS. 97 A 18 er. ; 
confused with 4 or ? 79 c 27 
cr., 82 B 41 cr., 88B 21 er. ; 
with dy and optative 79 c 
27, 91D 12, 985 4; followed 
by où 91D 12; with future 
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indic. 85c 15, 864 8, Exc. 
IV 


el Bovre, ef 0é Bovet 71E 2, 
72 A 12 cr. 

et ye, Exc. II 

el elev (indirect question) 89 E 
29 


el 8 re ud Ta, 80 D 4 

elóos, philosophicalmeaningsin 
Plato, 7202; etde (rg air@) 
72x 20 

elev 75 c 30, 78 p 26 

elkdfw 98 B 2 

elxacias 80 c 28 

elvac as copula with pres. 
ptep. 82c 7, 844 1, E 21, 
99E 5 

e'rep Exc. II 

elrov, imperat., 716 28 cr. 

etra cum admiratione 11c 18, 
7945 

etre où )( ere wh in second half 
of indirect disjunctive ques- 
tion 86 D 12, 87 B 35, 3 

ékrífja0ac )( kekrfa0ac. 97 E 21 

éAeyeia 95D 1 

éXevPepos 86 D 15 

éváro črc: 81 C 33 

évreivew 87 A 25 

é£ dv ‘to judge from what’ 
92c 22 

&£eorl oe 91A 2 

éraxOys 90 B 43 

érn, elegiac as well as ‘epic’ 
verse, 95 p 37 

érl with dat. ; ¿p bru 7087 ; 
erl copia 70B 11; rl rovros 
75A 7; êT a/TQ rovrw 90D 
20 ; of Universal and Parti- 
culars 75 A 6 

érıoriiuar 86 B 10, 98 A 33 

émurvyxávew 97 c 36 

émux oput 94 E 12 

épyaoTukós )( épyarwós 81D 
16 cr. 

épuoT.kós 750 2, 80 z 7 


épwrwpevov, TÒ )( 7d èpwrnôév 
72D 8 
éporQv, ó )( ó épduevos 75D 10 cr. 


éc0Aós in political sense 95 D 4 


Errwv )( £eorwcav 92D 26 cr. 
&rc 79 D 10 ; insuper 93 A 10; 
confused with ért 99A 2 cr. 

evdotla 99 B 15 

euuaÜOía, 88 A 17, c 28 
evopà 80 c 34 

evoradhs 90 B 44 

éxoua with gen. 98 D 19 


j introducing a single ques- 
tion 93 A 6 

ğ qua 72B 30; confused with 
$ 96 E 30 

h yovuévn of ppóvnois 88 c 33 

1609 confused with Fie 86 A 2 


cr. 

julia» (els ry) ‘of age’ 89c 
33 

Jos (els rò» ÜmepÜev ^iov) 81 C 
33 


$v rarely ‘understood’ 76E 49 
hpwes )( Saluoves 81 c 36 
Tro. . . $ 85D 28, 894 20 


0áppos )( dvdpela 88 B 23 

0cíq polpa 99 E 5 

0cíos 81 B 24, 99c 23, etc. ; 
cios dvip (Spartan) 99 p 38 

0couávrew 99 c 18 


iééa nowhere in Meno: on 
72c2 
wa 54 82 A 26, 86 p 14 


kal intensive 715 8, c 12, 
D 26, 79D 35, 80A 8, 84c 
81, 88A 7, 944 10, 985 1, 
5, 99c 19; in final clauses 
75A 11; admirantis in ques- 
tions 80 Dn 1, 91 5 16 ; four, 
coupling two pairs 78 c 21 

kal. . dé kal 94 E 19 





| 
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kal uj» 87 D 35, 98B 1 

kal radra kal 74 D 38 

Kkaxodaluwy 78 A 57 

kaküs Xévyew 95 A 6 

kaAeis rv; (securing recognition 
of terms) 75E 12, 15, 764 
19, 88 A 16 

kaAol xd-ya0ol 92 E 38 

kaAóv (els) 89 E 33 

«àv el 72c 1, 75 c 25, 98D 35 

kaprépnua, 88 c 83 

kará with acc. of ‘ following 
up’ a notion 72 B 21 ; refer- 
ring to an authority 76 c 19, 
28 ; with gen. of Universal 
and Particulars 73 p 5 

xara, Sdov.)( karà Sdov 77 A bcr. 

karáyew (?) 80 z 7 

kara'ycyyóoko 76 0 15 

KaraKexaduppévos 76 B 9 

karakepuarigew 79 c 24 

karaprvóueva, 88 c 29 

Karacnunvadpevor 89 p 31 

karéxe, of Universal and Par- 
ticulars 74 p 35 

kekríja0a« )( éxriicOa 97 E 21 

kepua (few 79 A 8 

kowós ‘free’ 91 c 14 


Aapioalov 70 B 9 er. 

Aéyo, ‘I mean,’ with two acc. 
72x 21 

Mug, TQ 91 z 17 

Aéyov ddévac 81 B 23 ; )( Abyor 
AauBávew 75D 4 


peyaNompémea 744A 30, 88 A 
13 


pév in questions 825 38; not 
answered by %é 87 A 28 

pev—pév, 6ë—ëé 9401 

pepe, év TQ )( ¿y pépet 92 E 34 

peordy dtroplas 80 A 7 

peraBás 95D 9 

p deprecatory 74D 30, 75B 
18 ; tentative 78 0 23 


MENO 


u in conditional relative 
clause 80D 2, 90E 31, 955 . 
17, 79 p 38 

uh, wh ov, various uses with 
indic., on 89c 6; with subj., 
on 89 c 10, p 14 ; with infin. 
after T0ÀM) dvoa, etc. 90 E 26 

wy redundant with infinitive 
89 D 18 

uj X ov after a second etre 71 A 
2 


pij )( ov with a dependent infin. 
98 E 41 

pndé confused with pire 91c 
20 cr., 96 c 8 er. 

piv : see ANd phy, kal why 

uum & Virtue 88 A 17 

póviuor (éru fuac) 98A 84 

pópiov áperfs 78 E 88, 79A BC 

pôv 73 B 46 


vdpkn 80 A 10 
tévos )( dorés 91 c 21, 025 6 


ó (art.) omitted before national 
names 70A 4; referring to 
particular instance wept rod 
oxjparos 79 E 36; cp. 82a 
29, 91817, 92 E 34 

T0 óé ‘ whereas’ 97 c 30 

dyxudns 90 B 43 

olko'yev?js (reveorys) verna 82 B 
39 


olouat = óotdio 828, 84 A B 

olov velut 76 A 20, 88 B 22, 23; 
=@ore 87 A 29 

otovs confused with ots 91B 17 


cr. 

éAlyov, * almost’ 80 B 23 

ëNoy )( SAnv 79 B 18 cr. 

ouoios elvac with dat. ptep. 
80 D 39, 97 a 10 

duodroy@ aor. 890 6; pf. 960, E 
2, 97 4 11, 98E; change from 
pf. to impf. 974 7 


GREEK 


Üvap (dhowep) 850 14 

droia = móc of lines 82 n 39 

Omotóp TL: SEE wor TL 

Ümws uý TTA 3 

dp) Bdfa=dAnOhs Dota 97 c 33 

dpfoitiow 990 17 

ópÜs spurious 97 A 12 er. ; 
kal eb 96 29, 97 A 15 

ds in sense of olos 80 D 37, 92c 
19 (and cr., ep. 91 g 17 er.) ; 
with adversative effect 82 A 
22 

és ye giving a reason 81c 6 

óclws 780 30 

écov = Gore with indie. 916 3 

Gre redundant 74D 30, 75a 4, 
c 8, 87 x 25 

où redundant 89D 18; omitted 
in MSS. (?) 948 21 er., 98 B 
3 cr. 

ov mayu on 71c 19 

of confused with of 84 A 1 er., 
04 p 2 er. 

old . . ofd€ 75 A 4, 92m 11 

ovdels doris ovx 70 c 18 

oUkért 13 A 20 

oly resumptive 744 29; origin- 
ally ‘confirmative’ 920 20 

ogia Exe, I 

ovcla )( wafoson 71 p 4, 72 p 22 

obros ille T6 A 20, SOA IO; 
roUro perà Toro 87 D 23 ; rà 
avrà rabra ‘the same holds ' 
90 x 26 

otrws awhkws 73 E 21 

ouy Ümus . , dXX ovdé 96 A 21 | 


TÉ 
| 


madevew )( radeterPar 93D 14 

wahw eÈ üpxyfjs 79 0 25, E 1 

Tdvra omitted in MSS. 87E 
87 cr., 880 28 er. 

marrós paor 80 c 35, 96 D 24 

mapaóoróv 93 B 20 

rapaAqmrróv 03 B 20 


rapauéveiw 97 p 12 | 


mapareivew 87 A 20 
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TapekaDé(ero aor, 80 z 34 

TépÜos — malos (aNaióv) 81B 82 

mepalvec intrans, 16 A 24 , 

mepi (dperfjs) after elüéva, 71E 
3; after didacxakovs 90 B 
47, 2 


motor ; implying feeling: on 
80 p 3, 95 p 37 

motor ti (re on 713 4 

moira 'fellow-citizens' 70m 


9, 914 7 (ep. on 910 21) 
Tod mov ék tol évós 77 A Ü 
ToÀÀoU déw 79 p 20, 02A 1 
mpos — rà woplfertar 78 n 29 
more confused with roré 88B 

22 cr. 
mov opinor 720 4, ete. ; ‘aif I 

un lerstand' The 29, 79D 36, 

04 c 26 
role with aor. indic. 840 26, 

86 D 13 


wpe \( wporBifara 74 B 


| vod dii ovder amroANelw 77 A 1 


mpoouoMryeir \| TporouoXoyeiv 
15 D 10 er. 

mporkáAegor act. )( middle 824 
83 


mpogTdrrTeu (rpdyuara)7 6A 4 er. 

mpoŭpyov 84 B 16, 87 A 27 

mws implying hesitation 95 F 
11 


padiws 94 E 16 
pgor confused with pg8tor» 94 E 
19 er. 


cufros (üáperGv) 72 A 19 
coducral 85 n 49, 91 c 18 
cippaxo 94 D 7 

avuulavyns )( evilygs 95 E 5 er. 
avumévouat 715 2 

guv in composition 71 n 2 


| gres ë ror Meyeo 76 n 33 


cxedov 100 A 8 
cwppdves kal Qualus 73 A 35 
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ratduevos of fixing a fee 915 15 

re confused with ye 91 D 10 cr. 

te. ., 06 93 c 9 

re. . 1 95 B 12 

re, hyperbaton of, 72 E 17 cr., 
99 c 27 

TeAevrüv )( ráo ylyverOa 81 B 
28 

Tépas Aéyets, ef 91 p 12 

rerpá'ywvov (xwplov) 82 p 2 

rerpámovv confused with rérap- 
tov 83 c 40 cr. 

Tt spurious 78 D 29 er. 

rl )( wotév T. on 71 p 4 

rl 05 ; )( rié; 76 B 12 

Tl uáNwa ra, ; 80 B 25 

ri otv 54; 795 18 (see cr.), 89D 
13, 97 E 19 

Tis, dpern ris )( ¿per 73 E 17, 
ep. 21 

rò 6€ ‘ whereas’ 97 c 80 

TotoOroy of similar figures 826€ 
10, D 28, 87 A 

-ros, verbals in, 70 A 2 

Togoúrou déw 71 A 26 cr. 

rod confused with rovrov 78 B 
4 cr.; confused with Tov 
99 p 32 cr. 

rovro confused with rafra 94 D 
5 cr. l 

Tpayixós 76 E 43 

tplywvov adv. 87 A 25 

rplrovs 83 E 60 

Tpvóàvres (ol) 70 B 14 


vyijs 77 A 8, 89 c 12 ; acc. sing. 
and neut. plur. Py or bya ? 
on 77 A 8 cr. 

vés, spelling and decl., 93 c 11 

vToóézac0a« of hospitality 91A 8 

vrddeots 86 E 20 


dolre on 885 23, 97 8 27, € 


ppovar, dpóvuuos )( Oofátw», 
oléuevos on 97 B 17 

ice. 70 A 8, 89A 25, B 27, 1, 
98c D 

púsıs indoles 93 p 22 


Xpnoppdol 99 D 28 
xpba 75 c 30, 76 D 34 
xpàpa 15 C etc. 


yeóóoua, middle and passive, 
on 71 p 29 

yeücua 71D 29 (only place in 
Plato) 


à omitted with voc. 98 a 31 cr. 

ws for Gere with indic. 714A 
27 cr. ; omitted in introdu- 
cing quotations 76 p 33 ; with 
gen. absol. 95 E 6 

éorep out of construction 71A 
20, 87 4 26 

wperlun 98 c 13 

wdéripov )( ayabdv 77 p 34, 87 E 
37 


ee 





INDEX II: MATTERS 


The references are to pages. 





Names of dialogues are in italics. 


Abstract nouns, in plural 92, 
143; replaced by concrete 
106, 222 

Accusative of reference, with 
d'ya0ós etc. 189, 245 

Address, rarpé0ev 97 ; © pure 
84 ; & Óón«uóvce 187 

Aleuadae 61 

Amatory, expressions in 
spiritual sense 60; character 
of Socrates 93 (end); side 
of Plato's philosophy 94, 95 

Anachronisms in dislogue XXV, 
172, 281 

Anacoluthon 81 (end) 

Answer-formulae lxi, lxii 

Anthemion xxi, 171, 174 

Antiptosis: see Prolepsis 

Antisthenes, Head of school 
at Athens xxxiii, lvii; 
believes Virtue can be 
taught 58; Virtue same in 
Man and Woman 75 ; holds 
predication impossible 86 ; 
‘Eristic’ and rivalry with 
Plato 278 foll.; on Know- 
.ledge and Opinion 299 


Anytus xxi foll., 173, 202 foll. 

Aorist, after rf ovx equivalent 
to imperative 189; inter- 
mixed with imperfect 77, 
227 ; participle, time of 189 

Apollo indicated ? 227 

Aristides 198 

Aristippus, follower of Cyrus 
xv, 60, 106 

Aristotle, refers to Meno xxv, 
58; denies identity of Virtue 
in Man and Woman (ref. to 
Meno?) 15; Posterior Analy- 
tics beginning quoted 115 

Asyndeton 253 

Athens, intolerance at 180; 
facilities for prosecution at 
202 

Attraction, to nom. 82; to dat. 
after mıoreúw 128, after 
dvayxatoy 160; to case of 
relative clause 201; to 
gender of predicate 145 ; to 
sing. predicate 181; inverse 
62, 209, 210, 212, 216 


Binary Structure 61, 62, 157 
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Callicles, in the Gorgias 107, 
181 

Chance, excluded from causes 
of moral action 225 

Charmides lx, 117, 159 

Circulus in definiendo 108 

Cleophantus, son of Themisto- 
cles 194 

Clitophon, ‘Can Virtue be 
taught ?’ 57 

Colour, definition of 95, 96; 
coupled with Form 89 

Compound verb succeeded by 
simple 218 

Conditional clauses with etmep, 
et ye Exc. II, ef and fut. 
indie. 143, Exc. IV; com- 
plex, see Protasis ; indef. )( 
unreal 85, 131; relative 
clause with past tense of 
indic. 162, optative 169, 
187, 212, 223; apodosis 
indef. )( unreal 175; with 
‘potential indic.” (&v éBovd}- 
05) 193, 194, with infin. (ay 
é£evpety) 201 

Courage, reduced to $póvye:s 
157 

Crito, pupil of Socrates, on 
teachableness of Virtue 58 

Ctesippus in Ewthyd., double 
relation to Socrates 281 


Daedalus 218, 219, 220, 221 

Daemons and Heroes 124, 288, 
290, 291 . 

Dative, with óéxouac 121, with 
ójotós elju or Zocxa 118, 222 ; 
of personal agent with pres. 
or impf. pass. 204, 205, 215 

de virtute, spurious work 58, 
192, 247 

Debate, personal, superior to 
books or absent authorities 


70 
Definition of Class, illustrated 


——— 


MENO 


by description of individual 
65; difficulty of grasping 
the problem of 72; of 
ignotum per ignotius 89; of 
Form (model definition) 92; 
of Colour 96 

Dialectic, nowhere fully ana- 
lysed 143 ; method of 143 

Dialogue as a literary form x, xi 

Dissimilation of cases 151 


$ E E dialogues xxxvii 
foll. 

Elenchus, provocative shock 
of 109; contrasted with 
Eristic 272-274, 277, 278 

Ellipsis of 7» rare 97 

Empedocles, theory of sensa- 
tion 95, 96; his Tpayıxòs 
TÜ$os 97; belief in im- 
mortality 119, 288 ; quoted 
123 (end) 

Emphasis, false, on à pronoun 
1 


Enemies, to be injured 74 

Enthymema ‘argumentum ex 
contrariis conclusum’ 184, 
200, 209 

Epistles, Platonic, spurious 65 

Eristic 127, 134, 167, Exc. V 

Erotic : see Amatory 

Essence )( Property and Acci- 
dent 63-65 

Euclides of Megara xxxiii, 
278, 279 

Euthydemus ‘Can Virtue be 
taught ?' 57 ; published be- 
fore Meno 1, li, 157, 272, 273, 
281 

Euthydemusand Dionysodorus 
281 


Euthyphro 12, 107 
Fees taken by sophists 182, 


183 
Fina] clause, with past tense of 


INDEX OF MATTERS 


indic. 162, 245; with optative | Health and Wealth, ty: 


163 
Form (cxyjua), definition of 92, 
coupled with Colour 89 
Friends to be benefited 74 
Future, conditions 143, Exc. 
IV ; perf. act. 143 


Game, móMNeis 100 

Gender, differentiation of, to 
express obs, ypauuh, ywplor 
131 

Genitive, governed by GarMiaior 
ete., not by drag etc. 131, 
184; ‘partitive,’ of infin, 
137; of price 182; after 
Ayapa 206; after verba of 
mentioning 210 

Geometrical problem 
ùróğerı) 148 foll., 232 

Goethe, view of Plato xxx 

Goods, classification of 105, 
154, 155 

Gorgias earlier than Meno 
xxxiii, xxxvi foll., xlii foll., 
69, 208, 282 ; not an attack 


(with 


on Gorgias xlvi : contrasted 
with P rus xlvii, xlviii ; 


contrasted with Meno as to | 


treatment of Statesmen 
193; myth simple 289; no 
technical use of óó£a 299 

Gorgias, teacher of Meno, 
Aristippus, and Proxenus 
60; high professions 61; 
style not caricatured in 
the Meno 76; relation to 
Empedocles 96 ; his rpa'y«ós 
Tójos 97; professes to im- 
part not Virtue but Power 
of Speaking’ 205, 277; Plato’s 
attitude to xlix note 

Grammar, illogical element in 
177, 194 

Grote, services to Plato xxix 
foll. 
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es of 
bona — corporis and bona 
externa 105 


Heraclitus and Immortality 
288 

Hiatus lx, 223, 240 

Hippias the ‘sophist’ 256, 
277 


Homer quoted 231 

Hospitality 179: see peyaho- 
mpémeta 

Hyperbaton (dv) 78, 89, 169, 
(re) 226, 237 

Hypothesis, method of, 146, 
147 153 


Ideal Theory, implied in 
Meno 63, 127, 132; origin 
of xlv, xlvi ; later 65, 77 

Ignorance accompanied by con- 
fidence 72, 131 

Immortality, Plato's attitude 
towards liii foll., 118, 119, 
142 

Imperative, 3rd plur., forms 
in -wrar 247 

Imperfect, intermixed with 
aorist 77, 109 ; in references 
back lxii, 82 ; special use 
(ğovro) 104; referring to 
thought about a fact rather 
than fact itself 135; with 
dpa 218 

Incommensurable magnitudes 
136 

Indicative confused with op- 
tative in MSS. 251 

Infinitive, of purpose shows 
dative origin 61; active 
commoner than passive 
after wapéxw etc. 62; de- 
pendent on notion of neces- 
sity extracted from previous 
word 249 

Innate ideas, controversy 132 
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Inspiration of poets, etc. 226, 
227 


Interrogation emerging late 
in the sentence 70, 105; 
elasticity of Greek 109, 145, 
153, 157 ; derived from ex- 
clamation 116; rhetorical 
221 

Interrupted speech for im- 
pressiveness 118 

Ismenias xl, 171, 172 

Isocrates, rival of Plato 
xxxiii xlviii, 279, 280; 
master of Theopompus xx ; 
believes in no réxyvy to 
make men virtuous 57; 
defends óó£a against Plato's 
éru Tug 230; treatment of 
Eristic 284, 285 


Jealousy ($06vos) out of place 
in philosophy 71 

Justice and Temperance, ordi- 
nary civil Virtue 82 


Knowledge, genesis of, 113, 
140, 141; the only true 
Power 101 ; (ópórncis) sove- 
reignty of, 156, 160; )( 
Opinion 216, 217, Exc. VII; 
illustrated by matters of 
Perception 216; synonyms 
for 217 


Laches 73, 157, 158, 192, 198, 
199 

Learning (Search) difficulties 
about 118, 114 

Linear and superficial measure 
131 

Lipography 243 

Lysimachus, son of Aristides 
198, 199, 200 

Lysis, Eristic in, 280 


MSS. of Meno 233 


MENO 


Melesias, son of Thucydides 
199 


Memory, good, disclaimed by 
Socrates 70 

Menexenus, Eristic in, 281 

Meno, assumed date of dia- 
logue xxiv; genuineness 
and merits of xxv; con- 
struction of xxvi foll. ; date 
and occasion of lvi, lvii 

Meno, life, family, and times 
xii foll.; no longer very 
young at time of dialogue 
xv, 92; character xviii foll., 
236 ; combines the giAdripos 
with the d$«Xoxepó?js 105 ; 
hereditary friend of the 
Great King 106, of Anytus 
174; acquiesces in conven- 
tional view of morality 107 ; 
less cautious than Simmias 
128; dda still unsettled 
144 

Middle voice, causative sense 
195 foll. 

Mysteries, Plato's estimate of 
98, 124 

Myth, Platos attitude to- 
wards 144 


Nature, all cognate 125; )( 
0cía, potpa 161 

Negative, words with ety- 
mology pressed 107; ap- 
pr redundance of 167, 
176 


Opinion (9ó6£a) analogy with 
ëpws 95, 301; )( Knowledge 
216, Exc. VII; relies of 
previous padnors 141 ; syno- 
nyms for 217 ; relation to 
discourse (Aóyos) 805 

Optative with á», polite, in 
apodosis 161 


INDEX OF MATTERS 


Orphic cult and Immortality 
118, 286 foll. 


* Palamedes, the Eleatic' 275 

Paradox as to Virtue and the 
Special Arts 174, 182, 191, 
192, 202 

Parataxis 71 (end), 106, 200 

Parmenides on Opinion 298 

Participle, containing im- 

ortant idea of sentence 201 

(er 191); present in peri- 
phrastie use 130 

Perfect optative, simple forms 
rare 141 


Pericles, his oratory xlvii ; his | 


sons 199 

Personalisation 69, 108, 141, 
151, 177 

Phaedo, date of xxxix, lii, 
liii; reference to Meno xxv, 
126, 127; Eristie in 283; 
myth compared with Ke- 
public 296, 297; daa in 
305 ; Immortality in liv, lv 

Phaedrus, date of xliii foll, ; 
fela parla in 226, 227; 
Eristic in 275, 282; óó£a in 
300; Immortality in liii, liv, 
289 foll; compared with 
Timaeus 297 

Pherecydes of Scyrus taught 
Transmigration 286 

Philebus, problem of One and 
Many 86, 87; ép@y dda in 
203 

Philolaus referred to 125, 255 

ry Sa Greek, three stages 
of ix 


Pindar quoted 96; belief in | Pr 


Immortality 119 

Plato, outline of life xxxi 
foll. ; the dialogue his ap- 
propriate literary form x; 
problem of order of writ- 


ings Xxix foll ; rivals, see | 
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Antisthenes, Euclides, Iso- 
crates ; little technical ter- 
minology 65, 81; on Zoology 
76; rather enthusiast for 
mathematics than mathe- 
matician 152; rarely names 
his contemporaries xl (note), 
172, 280; growing attention 
to order of words lviii foll., 
170; to hiatus lx, 223, 240; 
see Variety 

Plural, ‘modest’ use of lst 
person rare in prose 238 ; 
of abstract nouns 92, 143 

Poets, Plato's attitude towards 
100, 200; see Inspiration 

Polycrates of Samos, a type of 
wealth 171 

Polyerates the sophist lvii 
note 

Power, the only true, is Know- 


ledge 101 
Practice as an avenue to 
Virtue 59;  Metaphysic 


should precede 65 

Predicables 63 foll. 

Predicate abbreviated 161, 
224, 245 

Predication, import of 86 

Proclus quoted 115, 149, 150 

Prodicus, on synonyms 91; 
Socrates’ obligations to 
212, 213; Plato's hostility 
to 214 

Prolepsis 62, 128, 153, 173, 
188 (end), 246 

Pronouns, wealth of, in Greek 
134 

‘Property’ )( Essence 63 

otagoras, earliest of Educa- 

tional Dialogues xxxiii, xli, 

xli; ‘can Virtue be 

taught?" 57, 227; view of 

origin of Society 191; dis- 

cussion in parallel to that 

with Anytus xxviii, 202; 
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Simonides episode parallel 
to Theognis episode in 
Meno 207 ; notion of ‘demotic 
virtue’ not put forward 229; 
problem of One and Many 
86 ; end of, parallel to that 
of Meno 231 

Protagoras, his péyas ddyos 
quoted 58 ; the first to make 
coóía a profession 182; his 
alleged prosecution and 
death 185; his connexion 
with Eristic 275 foll. 

Protasis, complex 77, 85, 86 

Purgation of the Soul, duration 
of 123 

Pythagoreans, Plato’s inter- 
course with xxxv, xxxvi, 
xliv foll. ; and Transmigra- 
tion 287 foll. 


Quotations from poets inter- 
woven with prose 209 


Rectangles assumed where 
parallelograms are discussed 
130, 149, 232 

Relative constr. exchanged for 
demonstr. 88, 177, 197; see 
Conditional relative clause 

Reminiscence, all learning is 
127, 140; doctrine of, in- 
volves Ideal Theory 127, 

. 143; bearing on ‘Innate 
Ideas’ 132 

Republic, date of xl, 172; 
preluded by Meno li, 57; 
foreshadowed in Meno 162, 
231; reference to Meno xxv, 
217 ; Eristic in 282; óta in 
217, 301; Virtue in li, 158; 
Immortality in liv, 289, 296 ; 
‘ Auxiliaries’ in 229 

Research, duty of 127, 144; 
object of, personified 215 

Rhetoric, professed by Gorgias 


205 ; contrast between Gor- 
giasand Phaedrus xlvii, xlviii 
Riding, ars desultoria 197 
Rule, self-rule the first con- 
dition of 145 


Sicily, affairs in 229 

Simo, pupil of Socrates, on 
teachableness of Virtue 58 

Simonides of Ceos, probably 
quoted 100 

Slave (of Meno) a typical blank 
mind xxiv, 129 

Slaves bound 220 

Socrates, place in Greek 
philosophy ix; personality 
in the Meno xi; meaning 
of amatory language 94; 
physiognomy 94, 110 ; stay- 
at-home habits 111; Pla- 
tonic, criticizes real Socrates 
xxxix,* 158 ; Pg epi as 
a ‘sophist’ 181; for inter- 
ference with home influence 
xxli, 186; for criticizin 
statesmen 202, 203; tria 
foreshadowed 227; scepti- 
cism of 299 ; and Eristic 274 

‘Socratic’ -dialogues xxxiii, 
xxxviii 

Sophist, Eristic in 284; óófa 
in 306 

Sophists, unpopularity of 
xxvii, 179, 180, 181, 186; 
)( Rhetors 206 

Soul’s history, conditioning 
causes of 122 

Spartan use of Oetos 227 

Square, definition of 130 

State, the Man ‘writ large’ 
225 

Statesmen, Athenian, criti- 
cized by Plato 192, 193; 
inspired 226; philosophic 
and popular 229, 230 
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Stephanus, son of Thucydides | Universal 


son of Melesias 200 

St Ier and Hylometry 
vii foll.; results as to 
Meno lx foll. 


Subject omitted with vb. in | 


3rd person 107, 216 

Subjunctive dependent on 
Solder 89 ; indirect delibera- 
tive 190 

Symposium, date of lu, liii; 
Immortality in lii, liv; 
óta in 217, 301, 302 | 

Synonyms, argument by sub- 
stitution of 102, 103 


Temperance reduced to dpó- 
vyo 159 

Theaetelus, points of contact 
with Meno lv foll, 73, 76; 
Eristic in 286 ; óó£a in 304, 
206 

Themistocles 192 

Theognis 207; text of 248, 
249 

Thessaly, circumstances of 
xii, xiii ; horsemanship 59; 
wealth 60 

Thucydides son of Melesias 
199 

Timaeus, cosmogony of 125 ; 
myth iu 289, 297 ; ófa and 
mícri.s in 303 

Time of thought transferred 
to time of fact 135, 223, 231 


Tiresias among the shades 231 | 


Transmigration doctrine de- 


rived from Egpyt ! 287 
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and Particular, 
phrases to denote relation 
83 


Variety of phrase 83, 153, 198, 
218, 272 

Vergil and  Transmigration 
123, 297 

Vice, involuntary 101, 102 

Virtue, can it be taught? 
xxviii, 57 ; ordinary civil, 
Temperance and Justice 82 ; 
the ‘cardinal’ virtues 85, 
107 ; philosophic and popu- 
lar 228, 229, 295, 301; 
divine allotment depends on 
soul's previous history 120, 
122, 296 ; ‘ ial function’ 
75; resolved into Knowledge 
154, 157, 214, 215; dwdpds 
dperj 74, 178; -yuwatxds 
àperý 75 ; self-regarding in 
Plato 75; Gorgias, unlike 
other sophists, does not 
profess 205 ; see Paradox 

Wisdom ; see Knowledge 

Women, expressions used by 
227 

Wonderland in early Art 219, 
220 

Wrestling 200, 276 


Xenophon, can xahordyafia be 
taught? 58 ; is Virtue iden- 
tical in Man and Woman? 
75, 82 


Zeno of Elea ix, 275 
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